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WHY NOT PURCHASE THE SUEZ CANAL? 


Tue convention, by which M. de Lesseps proposed to construct a 
second Suez Canal at the cost of England, is at an end. It has 
died prematurely, and its decease is, I suspect, scarcely regretted 
even by its responsible parents. Indeed, the only persons who 
have much cause to deplore the untoward result of this abortive 
negociation are speculators for a rise in Suez Canal shares. It 
would, however, be a grave mistake to suppose that the idea of a 
second Suez Canal will be allowed to drop because this particular 
attempt to carry it out has proved a failure. On the contrary, 
it may be taken for granted that the new Canal will be made, 
and that, too, at no distant period. Whatever difficulties may stand 
in the way, the interests demanding the increase of transit ac- 
commodation across the Isthmus of Suez are too powerful to be 
resisted. In as far as anything is certain in this uncertain world, 
it may be assumed as an axiom that trade forces its way just as 
water finds its level. In view of the enormous and increasing 
traffic between the East and the West, and of its urgent demand for 
greater facilities of transit between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, it may safely be predicted that the supply of accommodation 
will somehow or other be made equal to the demand. The ultimate 
result is, I repeat, certain, but it may be brought about in many 
ways; and my object in this paper is to point out the way which, in 
my judgment, would be most conducive to the interests df all parties 
concerned in the Canal. 
Vor. XIV.—No. 78. O 
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Now, the party chiefly concerned is England. This is the broad 
fact on which all discussions on the subject must be based, if they are 
to be of any practical value. The interest of the shareholders, 
though it is one I should be the last to ignore, is, after all, a purely 
pecuniary one. In common with all other investors, they desire 
most reasonably and most properly to obtain the highest interest and 
the best security possible for their investments; but, so long as this 
object is secured, it is a matter of indifference to them whether they 
convey many ships or few by their Canal, whether they charge 
high rates or low, whether they develop or cripple the trade between 
the East and the West. With England the case is entirely different, 
Our Government, it is true, is the largest shareholder in the Canal, 
and owns close upon half the whole amount of the shares. But the 
question as to what dividend we may receive upon our holding is 
utterly insignificant to us in comparison with our interest in the 
development of the Canal as the highway between India and Europe, 
In the first place, we as a nation are the carriers of the world’s 
commerce. More than one-half the tonnage of the shipping on the 
face of the globe is owned by England. Our carrying trade is the 
very backbone of the maritime supremacy upon which we depend for 
our prosperity, our power, if not our existence as an independent 
nation. It follows, therefore, that England has a right of voice in 
all questions concerning the passage of the seas, such as no other 
nation, and not even all other nations combined, can possibly pretend 
to possess. In the second place, we have a special right to claim a 
paramount interest in the Suez Canal. More than four-fifths of the 
whole traffic passing through the Canal is carried under the Union 
Jack. But for our trade the receipts of the Canal would not suffice 
to pay the cost of its maintenance. During last year, 3,198 steamers 
passed between Suez and Port Said. Of these 2,565 were British 
ships. France stands next to us in the list, and the total of her 
contribution consisted of 165 ships. If, therefore, England were 
in the position of the United States, without a single colony or 
dependency in the world, she would have an interest in the Canal far 
surpassing all other powers. But, as it happens, England is the 
centre of a vast empire, the most important of whose possessions lie 
in the Eastern seas, to which the Suez Canal gives access. For 
England, as the master of India, as the owner of Australia and New 
Zealand, as the possessor of countless settlements scattered all over 
the Antipodes, the Canal has an importance which cannot be over- 
rated. Other European Powers, it may be said, have possessions 
in the East as well as England ; but these possessions put all together 
are so small and insignificant compared with those of England, 
that, according to any standard based upon the comparison of 
material and political interests in the East, England has, or rather 
ought to have, a voice in all matters affecting the Canal paramount 
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to that of all other nations. The above assertions are statements of 
hard plain facts, to be verified, if need be, by a reference to maps 
and trade-registers; and as facts they must be taken into account in 
all discussions about the future of the Suez Canal. I admit most 
fully that our predominant and overwhelming interest in the Canal 
does not give us the right to ignore the claims of the shareholders or 
the reasonable requirements of other nations. But I do assert that 
the possession of such an interest gives us a right to a position in 
the undertaking distinct from, and superior to, that of all other 
nations. 

As my chief object in writing this paper is to clear away, if 
possible, certain misconceptions which seem to me to stand in the 
way of a reasonable solution of the Suez Canal difficulty, I think it 
well to refer here to a fallacy I often see put forward in connection 
with this subject. We are told that England is out of court in 
pleading her interests as a ground for interfering in the administra- 
tion of the Canal, because as a country she opposed its construction. 
Now, the character of Lord Palmerston’s opposition is, as a rule, very 
much misrepresented. He held that the creation of a water-route 
across the Isthmus would be detrimental to British political and 
commercial interests, and on this ground, as a British statesman, he 
did his best to hinder the Canal from being made. Whether he was 
right or wrong in his opinion is a question the future must decide. 
The course of trade does not alter in a year or many years; and it is 
far too early yet to say whether British commerce will or will not 
benefit in the end by the opening of a new route between East and 
West which renders other ports than those of England the natural 
depots for the trade of India and China. If Lord Palmerston was 
mistaken, he was not alone in his delusion; for, in the opinion of the 
Continent, the opening of the Suez Canal was regarded as certain to 
prove a death-blow to our commercial and maritime supremacy. 

That it has not so proved is due partly to the energy and enter- 
prise of our race, still more to the lack of these qualities on the part 
of the nations who might otherwise have competed with us for the 
trade of the East. Still, the fact remains that, by the cutting of the 
Isthmus, the course of trade has been diverted in a manner not calcu- 
lated in the long run to prove beneficial to our interests as a trading 
nation. But even granting that England’s opposition to the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal was as short-sighted, selfish, and 
irrational as you please, it does not follow that England has no right 
to complain later because the Canal is conducted in a way to injure 
her interests. Some forty years ago the county of Kent exerted all 
its influence to hinder a railroad being made between London and 
Dover. Recently the Kentish towns have been agitating for a reduc- 
tion of the rates charged by the South Eastern and the Chatham and 
Dover railways. Yet, amidst the arguments submitted to the Railway 
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Commission on behalf of the lines in question, no plea was ever put 
forward that the inhabitants of Chatham, Dover, and Deal had no 
right to ask for a reduction of fares and rates on the railways which 
serve their towns, because their predecessors a generation ago had 
put these railways to needless and vexatious expense by opposing 
their construction. Such a contention would at once be laughed out 
of court; yet it is not a whit less tenable than the argument that 
England’s bygone opposition to the Suez Canal bars her right to 
insist on increased facilities being provided for the accommodation 
of her trade across the Isthmus. Nor can any serious weight be 
attached to the sentimental plea that, because M. de Lesseps made 
the Canal, therefore we have no right to interfere with his under- 
taking. Nobody proposes to deprive the founder of the Suez Canal 
of the credit or the profit to which he is fairly entitled for his great 
achievement. But England has neither the right nor the power to 
subordinate the interests of her Empire and her commerce to the 
personal susceptibilities of any individual, even if he had a tenfold 
stronger claim upon her gratitude than any which M. de Lesseps can 
possibly establish. 

It is clear, therefore, that, putting aside for the moment the ques- 
tion of the legal rights conferred upon the Canal Company in virtue 
of their concession, England has an absolute and indefeasible right to 
insist upon the water-route between the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea being conducted in the manner most conducive to the inter- 
ests of trade, which are practically identical with her own. That 
it is not so conducted is a matter which hardly requires proof. 
In the first place, the Canal is managed by French officials, is 
governed by French principles of administration, and is under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of French law and French courts. Now, any 
Englishman who has ever visited a French colony, or who for his sins 
has ever had any business with French officials, is aware that the 
whole system of French administration, though it may suit the 
genius of the French nation, is utterly inapplicable to foreign use. 
The passion for logical uniformity, the want of pliability, the 
rigid and almost servile adherence to hard and fast regulations, 
the authoritative impatience of opposition, which are the character- 
istics of all French administration, have always rendered their 
administrative system a dead failure in foreign lands where French 
ideas and French habits do not prevail. There is probably no 
nation in the world less fitted than the French to administer a 
great enterprise such as the Suez Canal, whose chief customers 
are captains and shipowners of British nationality. On & priori 
grounds one would predict that the French administration of the 
Canal was certain to give general dissatisfaction, and this antecedent 
probability is confirmed by the test of experience. There is prob- 
ably not a body of men in the world who care less about logical 
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anomalies or abstract inequalities than the shipowners of Great 
Britain. When we find, therefore, that, with scarcely an exception, 
they complain of the vexations and annoyances to which their ships 
are subject in passing through the Canal, we may safely assume that 
they have valid causes of complaint. Nobody but the owner knows 
where the shoe pinches, and it is idle for the advocates of the com- 
pany to assert that British shipowners have no ground of complaint, 
when, as a matter of fact, there is not a single British ship which 
passes through the Canal, whose officers have not some grievance or 
other to which they consider themselves to have been subjected at 
the hands of the company’s officials. 

Apart from these general complaints, about which there is and 
must be necessarily room for dispute, the shipping trade of England 
has certain grievances to complain of at the hands of the Suez Canal 
Company which are not open to discussion. ‘The transit dues are so 
heavy as to eat up an enormous proportion of the profit on freights 
between India and England, and as to absolutely prohibit the 
carrying of goods which cannot afford to pay high rates of trans- 
port. For instance, of late years India has made great progress 
as a wheat-growing country. Indian grain could be sold in Eng- 
land cheaper than American grain to the great advantage of the 
Indian grower and the English consumer, if it were not for the heavy 
cost of freight between the two countries caused by the expense of 
traversing the Canal. If the Canal Company consider it pays them 
better to charge ten shillings a ton on a hundred thousand tons than 
five shillings on two hundred thousand, they have a perfect right to do 
so. But, on the other hand, our shipowners have an equal right to see 
if, by the employment of competition, they cannot force the company 
to reduce its charges. It is obvious, on general grounds, that the tolls 
raised upon any public highway, whether by land or sea, ought, in the 
interest of the public at large, to be as low as is consistent with 
paying for the construction and maintenance of the highway. The 
interest of the company as a commercial speculation is to charge 
the maximum tolls consistent with not driving trade away from 
the Canal. In agitating, therefore, for a reduction of rates far 
beyond any point hitherto contemplated by the company, our ship- 
owners are acting in the interest of the public as well as in their own. 

Then, again, there can be no question as to the accommodation 
provided by the Canal being utterly inadequate to the exigencies of 
the present traffic, and still more to the requirements of the future. 
In 1870, 486 steamers went through the Canal ; in 1882 the number 
was 3,198. In the same period of time the tonnage increased from 
under half a million of tons to over seven millions. Every year the 
proportion of ships engaged in the traffic with the East which go by 
the Isthmus route increases, while the proportion of those which go 
round the Cape diminishes. The distance between Port Said and 
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Suez is about eighty miles. This distance, over perfectly still water, 
ought to be traversed, as a rule, in eight hours. Instead of this the 
passage of the Canal, owing to the narrowness of the channel, the 
impossibility of ships passing each other in mid-stream, and the low 
rate of speed rendered necessary by the importance of avoiding any 
wash of water against the crumbling sand-banks, occupies on an 
average from forty to sixty hours. Blocks are of constant occurrence 
in the Canal, and these blocks impose long delay and heavy loss upon 
all vessels which happen to be traversing the Canal when the block 
occurs. Moreover, the liability to these unforeseen stoppages, even 
when they do not occur, acts as a serious impediment to the develop- 
ment of the trade between Europe and the East. Thus there is an 
urgent and imperative demand for increased accommodation ; and 
yet this demand the Suez Canal Company has hitherto refused to 
comply with, except upon conditions which would involve the per- 
petuation of its monopoly, the maintenance of its excessive tolls, 
and the recognition of the exclusively French character of its admin- 
istration. 

Moreover, England has an interest of her own in the Canal which 
is quite independent of her commercial requirements, and which 
would continue to exist if our mercantile marine were swept off the 
face of the seas. So long as we hold India the command of the 
Suez Canal is to us a matter of paramount necessity. Upon this point, 
however, I feel a certain difficulty in dwelling. It is now six years since 
I first advocated in the pages of this Review the necessity for England 
to make herself master of Egypt, in order to secure her highway 
to India. This mastership has at length been secured, and I am 
conscious that I am open to the charge of inconsistency, if, after our 
troops are encamped in Egypt, I plead the necessity of guaranteeing 
our highway to India as a ground for appropriating the Canal. The 
inconsistency, however, is only apparent. I feel no doubt myself that 
the logic of facts which brought our troops to Cairo will of necessity 
retain them there; and I see no cause to waver in my opinion that, 
so long as we hold Cairo, we have, for military and Imperial purposes, 
the absolute and complete command of the Canal in the event of war. 
If once our protectorate over Egypt were clearly established, I should 
be the first to admit that, whatever other grounds there might be 
for altering the conditions under which the Canal is administered, 
we could not plead as a reason the danger to which our communica- 
tions with India are exposed by the Canal belonging to a French 
company. But our protectorate, though, as I hold, it exists in fact, 
does not exist in theory or in name. On the contrary, the Ministers 
of the Crown lose no opportunity of declaring that our occupation 
is only temporary, and that they look forward at no distant date to 
the withdrawal of our troops from Egyptian rule. Personally I 
utterly disbelieve in the possibility of these declarations being carried 
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out in practice, although they are made in good faith. But in the 
face of such utterances on the part of the Government, the British 
public are fairly entitled to ask that precautions should be taken to 
secure our right of way to India in the event of our troops being 
withdrawn from Egypt. The experience of last year’s campaign 
suffices to show how dangerous the antagonism of the Canal Company 
might easily be, under certain very possible contingencies, to our free 
access to India across the Isthmus. Even last year M. de Lesseps’ 
hostility would have been formidable instead of ludicrous if the 
action of France had not been paralysed by her internal dissensions 
and by her fear of Germany. Notwithstanding, I feel that this 
argument—though unanswerable on the hypothesis that we are only 
temporarily in possession of Cairo—does not carry conviction with 
those who hold with me that our protectorate of Egypt is in reality 
an accomplished fact ; and on that account I lay more weight than I 
should do otherwise on the commercial considerations which neces- 
sitate our taking the Suez Canal under our own control and manage- 
ment. 

If, therefore, I have made my meaning intelligible, it is clear 
that what England requires is such an increase of the transit accom- 
modation through the Suez Canal as will meet the exigencies of 
her Eastern trade, and such a modification of the constitution of the 
company as will secure the administration of the Canal being con- 
ducted in accordance with English ideas and English interests. 
Supposing no prior rights, either legal or equitable, stood in the way, 
there is nothing unreasonable or unfair in the above requirements on 
the part of England. When once the possibility of effecting a 
junction between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea was demon- 
strated by experience, it became inevitable that England, as the 
owner of India and the virtual possessor of the transit trade between 
the East and the West, should desire to control, if not to own, the 
channel by which this trade has to pass. As soon, therefore, as it 
was found that the dimensions of the present Canal were utterly in- 
adequate to the exigencies of our trade, the idea of making a second 
canal between the two seas found favour in England. A variety of 
schemes: were proposed long before the despatch of our troops to 
Egypt was even dreamt of, the object of which was to provide a 
competing route to that supplied by M. de Lesseps’ Canal. It would 
be foreign to my present purpose to discuss the respective merits of 
these various projects. It is enough to say that, in the opinion of 
the most competent authorities, the best, if not the sole, route 
available for the purpose is across the Isthmus of Suez. About this 
route there is absolutely no engineering difficulty. The desert of 
the Isthmus is broad enough to be traversed, not by two alone, but 
by half-a-dozen parallel ship-canals, all debouching, at no great 
distance from each other, into the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
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These canals, constructed as they would be under far more favourable 
conditions than the old canal, and with the benefit of experience, 
could be made at a comparatively small cost, and could therefore be 
worked at a far smaller profit. In fact, I may safely say that if the 
providing of transit accommodation across the Isthmus were regulated 
by the ordinary laws of supply and demand, a sufficient number of 
ship canals would have been already constructed to bring down the 
cost of transit to the amount required to give the ordinary rate of 
interest on industrial enterprises ; and that most, if not all, of these 
competing canals would have been constructed with English capital 
and conducted by English management. 

The sole obstacle which prevents the natural development of the 
trans-Isthmus traffic by the creation of new channels between sea 
and sea lies in the opposition of the Suez Canal Company. This 
company enjoys a monopoly de facto, and claims to enjoy one de jure; 
and in common with ail monopolists its instinct is to charge the 
maximum of price fer the minimum of service. I have not the 
slightest wish to accuse the company of being exceptionally greedy of 
gain. They only act after the nature of shareholders all over the 
world in seeking to get the most they can for their money. An 
English Board would, it is true, have done more to develop trade, 
and have devoted more money to the improvement of the Canal. 
This result, however, would be due not to any moral superiority 
on the part of English, as compared with French, directors, but 
simply to the fact that Englishmen have larger and sounder views of 
business, and are more impressed with the wholesome truth that no 
monopoly in the world can hold its own if it runs counter to the 
public interest. So long as the existing Canal sufficed fairly well 
for the accommodation of trade, the question whether it had or had 
not a monopoly was one which nobody had any strong interest in 
discussing. But now, when the creation of a new channel has become 
a matter of urgent necessity, the question is one which demands 
careful investigation. 

Now, the question at issue is one to be determined not so much 
by the legal bearing of certain words and phrases as by the light of 
certain general considerations, about which the law officers of the 
Crown have no special means of forming an opinion. It would be 
absurd for me, or any other layman, to declare that my reading of a 
disputed clause in an English title-deed was as likely to be correct 
as that propounded by our highest legal authorities. But with 
regard to the meaning of an Egyptian concession I, or any one ac- 
quainted with Egypt, am, to say the least, as competent to form an 
opinion as the Attorney-General or the Lord Chancellor of England. 
Now, the view I hold is this. When M. de Lesseps obtained his 
original concession from Said Pasha, the possibility of a competing 
canal being made was a contingency not even contemplated. The 
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coustruction of the original canal seemed so problematical, the 
difficulties to be overcome before the idea could be carried into 
execution were so grave and so numerous, that to guard against the 
eventuality of a competing canal must have seemed to the pro- 
moters of the project the most idle and superfluous of precautions. 
Moreover, the danger was one which the founders may reasonably 
have deemed that they had it in their own hands to avert. Accord- 
ing to the original conception, the Canal was to have been an under- 
taking of Said Pasha himself, carried out by M. de Lesseps acting 
as the mandataire or agent of the Viceroy. Now, in those days, 
everything in Egypt was a monopoly, and the one monopolist was the 
Viceroy. The Canal, therefore, was to be the monopoly of Said 
Pasha subject to the claims of his European associates; and as he 
alone could grant permission for a competing canal to be made, the 
risk of competition must have seemed to be absolutely illusory. If 
Ismail Pasha had not entered on the improvident expenditure which led 
directly to his own deposition, and indirectly to the British occupation 
of Egypt, he would still be seated on the throne as the autocratic ruler 
of Egypt, and the holder of the shares purchased from him by the 
British Government. To suppose that under these circumstances 
the Khedive would have entertained the idea of any competing canal 
is manifestly absurd. The Viceroys, in short, according to M. de 
Lesseps’ original conception, were to be the chief partners in the con- 
cern ; no competition was possible without their consent; and therefore 
there was no object in providing against a contingency which it was 
thought, with good reason, could never possibly arise. Besides this, 
everybody is influenced by the mliew in which he lives; and the 
idea of competition, in the European sense of the word, is foreign to 
the Oriental mind. I remember speaking some years ago to one of 
the oldest of the European residents in Egypt about a monopoly I 
was then anxious to obtain for an Egyptian undertaking in which we 
were both interested. His answer was: ‘ There is only one monopoly 
which is worth thinking about in Egypt, and that is the monopoly of 
priority. Once get your concern established, and you need not be 
afraid of anybody seeking to establish a rival enterprise.’ This 
remark expressed the sentiment of all who, like M. de Lesseps, had 
been conversant with Egyptian affairs from the days of Mehemet Ali. 
On the other hand, though the risk of competition may have seemed 
imaginary, the risk of dismissal by caprice was very real and ap- 
preciable. It was quite in accordance with Egyptian traditions and 
usages for the execution of a work to be given to one contractor, and 
then to be suddenly taken from him and assigned to some rival 
who might chance to supplant him in the favour of the Viceroy. It 
was therefore of vital importance to M. de Lesseps to guard against 
the execution of his great enterprise being taken from him at any 
moment by a change of purpose on the part of his capricious patron, 
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and this object was fully secured by the terms of the original con- 
cession, which conferred upon him personally ‘an exclusive power to 
constitute and to direct a company for piercing the Isthmus of Suez, 
with power to undertake the works of construction.’ 

Thus the natural interpretation of the words ‘ pouvoir exclusif,’ 
on which, and on which alone, the Suez Canal Company rely for 
their alleged monopoly, is that they refer to M. de Lesseps’ personal 
position as constructor and director of the undertaking, not to the 
immunity of the company from any possible competition hereafter, 
If the object of the clause in question had been to give the company 
an exclusive power to construct ship-canals across the Isthmus, it is 
incredible that no care should have been taken to define what the 
Isthmus. was, or what was the area over which the prohibition 
extended. Does the clause forbid the construction of any ship-canal 
across Egyptian territory joining the Mediterranean with the Red 
Sea? This, I understand, is not the allegation of M. de Lesseps, who 
admits that a ship canal might be constructed across the Delta from 
Suez to Alexandria without violation of his concession, though on other 
grounds he disputes the feasibility of the project. Yet if this is so, 
what are the lines within which the alleged monopoly extends? On 
this point the concession is absolutely and entirely silent. Yet the 
addition of twenty words stating that no other canal could be con- 
structed within a certain specified distance of the projected canal 
would have settled the whole question in dispute. The absence of 
any such statement is a strong @ prio72 argument in favour of the view 
that the concession did not contemplate any exclusive monopoly. It 
is urged, however, that this omission is a mere oversight; that 
M. de Lesseps, if he had thought of it, could have easily had his 
concession so worded as to secure an absolute nionopoly ; and that it is 
ungracious on our part to take advantage of an accidental error. 
Now, I confess that I fail to understand the plea for generosity. If I 
am at variance with a neighbour about matters affecting my own 
interests alone, I have a perfect right to give him the benefit of any 
presumption which tells in his favour. But if the interests in 
question are those of third parties, for whom I am acting as trustee, 
I have clearly no right to concede anything which the law does not 
compel me to grant; and in this matter the British Government is 
acting as trustee, not only for the present generation, but for unborn 
generations of Englishmen. Moreover, I dispute the assertion that 
M. de Lesseps had only to ask in order to obtain an absolute 
monopoly. Such a request, if clearly formulated, would have proved 
fatal to his enterprise. Lord Palmeston had taken his stand upon 
the ground that the Suez Canal, if it was to be constructed at all, 
must not give France any permanent footing in Egypt. Indeed, 
when our great Foreign Minister is held up to obloquy for his 
opposition to the Canal, it is well to remember that we owe it to 
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his wisdom and his foresight that the Isthmus of Suez was not con- 
yerted into a French settlement commanded by French forts. It 
is wellnigh certain that any proposal to give the Canal Company 
an exclusive right to construct canals in any part of the Isthmus 
would have been absolutely vetoed by the British Government 
of the day. It is, therefore, intelligible enough that even if M. de 
Lesseps contemplated at the time the possibility of rival canals 
being constructed hereafter, he should not have deemed it wise 
to guard against this remote contingency by insisting upon a 
privilege being accorded to him the demand for which would have 
intensified the immediate opposition he had to encounter at the 
hands of England. I may be told, however, that M. de Lesseps, who 
drew up the convention himself, must be credited with knowing what 
the concession meant. The point is a delicate one to argue without 
doing what I should be most reluctant to do—that is to say, without 
using language which might give umbrage to M. de Lesseps per- 
sonally. All I need say is that no man can expect to be accepted as 
a conclusive witness in his own favour in a matter in which his 
interests are deeply concerned; that the wisest and fairest-minded 
of mankind are apt to have their recollections of bygone events 
biassed by personal considerations; and that, amidst the many and 
signal merits of the founder of the Suez Canal, even his warmest 
friends would scarcely assign to him a judicial temperament or 
absolute impartiality of judgment. Indeed, the value of M. de Lesseps’ 
interpretation of his own privileges under the concession is shown by 
the fact that only last year he seriously argued that the Canal Com- 
pany had sovereign rights over its own waters which justified him in 
refusing access to troops acting under the authority of the Khedive 
for the suppression of a domestic insurrection. 

I am prepared, however, to go further than this. Even admitting 
for the sake of argument that the words of the concession did give, 
and were intended to give, the Canal Company an absolute monopoly, 
I should still dispute the validity of the claim. The British Govern- 
ment was in no sense a party to the contract; and even if it had 
been, it had no power to bind itself irrevocably to such a compact. 
All treaties, concessions, and contracts in the world are made subject 
to the possibility of modification if circumstances should alter, or if 
paramount public necessity should demand their rescission, Common 
experience justifies this assertion. This principle cannot well be 
contested, at any rate by a Government which has just deprived the 
Irish landlords of property secured to them by law and statute, on the 
ground that such a sacrifice was demanded by the interests of the 
common weal. If jurists declare that M. de Lesseps’ monopoly, as 
guaranteed by his interpretation of the concession, is good for another 
eighty years, common sense replies that it is absurd to suppose that 
the interests of England and India can be sacrificed for wellnigh a 
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century, our trade crippled, and our communications interrupted, in 
virtue of an agreement between Said Pasha and M. de Lesseps. In 
such a case the law of contract, even supposing it to be binding, 
is and must be set aside in favour of the higher law of public 
necessity. 

The conclusion that the foregoing remarks are intended to 
confirm is that M. de Lesseps’ claim is not valid in law, and, if valid 
in law, is untenable in equity. If, therefore, England is so minded, 
she would be guilty of no violation of right, of no disregard of public 
morality, in ignoring the claim of the company to forbid the con- 
struction of a second canal across the Isthmus. To establish this 
point is important, because upon it I should base the solution I 
shall venture to suggest. England has a great interest in uphold- 
ing the strength of international obligations, and, apart from any 
higher considerations, it is not our policy to set an example of 
oyhical disregard for the right of public contracts. But, if my con- 
tention is correct, the Suez Canal Company, though it has strong 
moral claims to liberal and even generous compensation, has no legal 
or equitable right to bar the construction of a competing canal. 
There is, therefore, no abstract reason why England should not herself 
undertake, or allow others to undertake, the work of digging a new 
and more convenient ship-canal across the Isthmus of Suez. It is 
not enough, however, that we should possess an abstract right: the 
real question is whether we have a practical right, and, if so, whetber 
it is wise to exercise that right. 

Now, the first question must be answered in the affirmative. 
There is room for any amount of discussion as to what we ought or 
ought not to do in Egypt. But it is simple waste of breath to 
discuss wat we can or cannot do there. We are for the time being 
the masters of the country, the Government is under our control, 
and no European nation has both the power and the will to interfere 
in any way with our liberty of action. If, therefore, the British 
Government chose to say to-morrow that, in their opinion, the con- 
struction of a second canal across the Isthmus had become desirable, 
the requisite authority would be at once provided by the Khedive. 
Personally, I consider any recognition of the shadowy suzerainty 
of the Porte over Egypt an anachronism and a blunder. But if the 
sanction of the Porte to the Khedivial concession should be deemed 
desirable, that: sanction can be easily obtained for a consideration, or, 
if not, it can be still more easily dispensed with. Once the con- 
cesion granted, there is no material difficulty about the execution of 
the project. The capital could be found at once; the work would 
present no serious engineering obstacles; and if the enterprise were 
commenced in earnest, we might reckon on possessing, within the 
next three or four years, a canal of our own, greatly superior to the 
existing canal in width, depth, and general facilities for the accom- 
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modation of ship traffic, and which would have been constructed at less 
than half the cost. No doubt M. de Lesseps would protest against 
the construction of this canal as an infraction of his rights; and it 
is possible, though by no means certain, that his protest might be 
endorsed by the French Government. But any protest of this 
nature, however deserving of consideration, is in itself a mere 
brutum fulmen, of the same value as the judgment of a court which 
has no power to enforce its decisions. It is, of course, theoretically 
possible that the Government of the Republic might adopt M. 
de Lesseps’ case as their own, and might declare that any attempt to 
construct a competing canal would be regarded by them as a casus 
belli. But this possibility is simply an imaginary one. Even if 
France—which for my own part I utterly disbelieve—cared enough 
about the Canal to make her prepared to fight in its defence, she is 
not in a position—and she knows that she is not in a position—to 
run the risk of the foreign complications which a war with England 
must entail. This is the plain truth; and it is upon facts as they 
are, not as we might wish them to be, that our action as a nation 
must be based. 

I shall be told, however, that though France may not be in a 
position to run the risk of war under present circumstances, yet that 
the fact of our having taken advantage of her weakness to appro- 
priate the Suez Canal would outrage French national sentiments so 
profoundly as to make France our enemy at heart if not in name. 
Now, the assertion in question is one which it is impossible either to 
prove or disprove. Englishmen, as I believe, make a mistake in 
supposing that Frenchmen regard the Suez Canal with the same 
feeling as a similar work would be regarded by us if it had been con- 
structed by this country. The self-concentration which constitutes 
the strength of France renders her almost incredibly indifferent to all 
interests which lie outside her own area. On such an issue any 
individual opinion derived from personal observation is of no great 
value. Still I may say that for some years past I have been in con- 
stant communication with Frenchmen in connection with Egyptian 
affairs; and the conclusion I have come to is that, as a class, they 
are perfectly indifferent about the political relations between France 
and Egypt, except in as far as these relations affect their pecuniary 
interests. About six years ago, when the idea of a British protectorate 
over Egypt began to be first talked about, M. Waddington came over 
to London on a sort of semi-officious mission, and had interviews 
with our leading statesmen both in the Ministry and in the Opposi- 
tion. To one and all he held the same language. France, he urged, 
is not able to resist any action England may take in Egypt; but the 
feeling in France about Egypt is so intense that any attempt to 
dislodge her from the position she now occupies conjointly with 
England at Cairo will give rise to a bitterness of resentment against 
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England which will render any co-operation between the two 
countries impossible for years to come. These utterances were, I am 
convinced, made with perfect good faith ; and they produced, as I am 
aware, considerable effect upon the persons to whom they were 
addressed. The result proved that they were based on a complete 
misconception. When sentiment was brought to the test of reality, 
it appeared that the French were not prepared to run the slightest 
risk or make the least sacrifice in order to uphold their ascendency in 
Egypt; and though they would have been gratified, as a nation, if we 
had been defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, they acquiesced with singular 
unconcern in the establishment of our supremacy as the virtual 
masters of Egypt. I say this in no disparagement of France; but 
when I am assured, as I am now, that, though France may possibly 
be unable to hinder us from acting as we like with respect to 
the Suez Canal, yet any disregard of M. de Lesseps’ claims will 
secure us her lifelong resentment, I am justified in remarking that 
before this I have been met with a similar assertion, and found it 


baseless. 

I contend, therefore, that it lies practically in our power to con- 
struct a second canal of our own if we so think fit, and that we are 
not debarred from so doing by any claim the existing company can 
legally establish, Whether it would be wise to do so is another 


question. My own opinion is that we should do better to settle the 
matter by an amicable compromise, even at the cost of having to 
pay heavily. Though the Suez Canal Company has, in my judgment, 
no right in law or equity to complain of competition, yet the com- 
pany, and still more its illustrious president, have a very strong 
claim to generous treatment at the hands of England. That 
there exists a water-highway between the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea is due to the courage, energy, and perseverance of M. de 
Lesseps, and to the loyalty with which, through good and evil fortune, 
he was supported by his shareholders; and this fact England is 
bound to take into account. I can, however, see no possibility of any 
satisfactory settlement being come to upon the basis of the Suez 
Canal Company retaining possession of their monopoly. The insig- 
nificant concessions obtained during the recent negotiations, con- 
ducted as they were with singular ability and skill on the part of 
Sir Rivers Wilson, show how little M. de Lesseps is prepared to 
yield. Moreover, the real object that England has in view—the 
transfer of the management of the Canal to British hands, and the 
subsequent control of the undertaking with a view to promote the 
development of trade rather than the enrichment of the shareholders 
—are objects in which neither M. de Lesseps nor the company can 
ever be expected to co-operate. There is one way, and one way only, 
in which England can obtain these objects without constructing a 
competing canal of her own, and thereby inflicting most grievous 
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injury on the existing company, and that is by becoming the possessor 
of the Canal by purchase. 

Now, it would be impossible within the limits of the present paper 
to enter on any detailed scheme for the purchase of the Canal. It is 
my purpose only to indicate very briefly the general outlines on 
which such a scheme might be based. The Suez Canal Company 
possesses the power by its statutes to wind up the concern by volun- 
tary liquidation. My proposition, therefore, would be that the 
existing company should be wound up, and its rights and property 
transferred to an English company, who would pay off the existing 
shareholders and bondholders upon terms whose execution would be 
guaranteed by the British Government. I have reason to suppose 
that both the direction and the proprietariate of the company would 
not be indisposed to entertain such a proposition if the terms of 
purchase were satisfactory. The difficulty would lie, not in the 
admission of the principle of purchase, but in the settlement of the 


terms. Leaving aside minor questions, the capital of the Suez Canal 


Company may be said in round numbers to be 14,000,0001., of which 
6,000,000/. consists of bonds and debentures bearing a fixed pre- 
ferential interest, while the remainder consists of shares whose 
interest fluctuates with the earnings of the concern. Now, of this 
8,000,000/. of ordinary shares half are, thanks to Lord Beaconsfield, 
the property of the British Government. The value of the bonds and 


debentures is easily ascertained, and, including the 100,000 founder’s 
shares at their present value, would be covered by 10,000,0001. As 
the British Government would be, under the arrangement I suggest, 
either directly or indirectly the actual purchaser of the reversion of 
the Suez Canal Company, the 4,000,000/. of British shares may be 
left out of account. Indeed, the only item whose appraisement would 
be matter of serious difficulty is the 4,000,000/. of ordinary shares 
owned by the general public, the great majority of these shares being 
held, I may add, in France. 

Now, if M. de Lesseps’ contention is not only right in law, but, 
what is much more important, is not likely to be disputed in fact, it is 
difficult to say what figure these shares may not be calculated as 
capable of attaining. The 20/. share is now quoted at about 1001. 
No doubt this price is above the present actual value of the shares, 
as upon a dividend of 6 per cent., the highest which has yet been 
reached, a purchaser to-day would receive only a little over 4 per cent. 
on his investment. On the other hand, the prospect of an increased 
dividend in years to come is more than probable. Unless anything 
should occur to stop the progress of the world’s trade, the traffic 
between East and West must grow with giant strides, and a larger and 
larger proportion of the shipping engaged in this traffic must every 
year pass through the Canal and pay toll to its owners. In con- 
sequence, the Suez Canal shares command a price calculated upon 
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their prospective, not upon their actual, earnings. The holders, as a 
body, are not anxious to sell, and if the British Government 
went into the market to buy up the shares, they would be forth- 
with run up to an exorbitant and impossible price. It is this 
consideration which seems to me in itself a fatal objection to the idea 
that England might obtain what she desires by buying up any Suez 
Canal shares which come into the market, and thus gradually making 
herself mistress of the enterprise. This process, even if it could 
be carried out without extravagant cost, would be slow and unsatis- 
factory. By the charter no one shareholder can command more 
than fifteen votes, however large his holding may be; and though 
the Government might, in theory, delegate its votes to a number 
of nominees, such a process would be impossible in practice. More- 
over, even if our Government had got a large workable majority of 
the votes, it could not carry out the object of its purchase—that is, 
insist upon the shareholders adopting a policy beneficial to England, 
but, ex hypothesi, injurious to the company—without placing 
itself in an untenable and invidious position. If England is to 
buy up the Suez Canal at all, the purchase of the shares must 
be effected en bloc, and without any attempt at concealment. 
Is it possible to effect this end? It can, I think, be effected in one 
way, and one way only. 

The whole prospective value of the Suez Canal shares depends 
upon the maintenance of the monopoly claimed by the company. 
Now, according to the view I have endeavoured to put forward, the 
following conclusions may fairly be sustained as matters of argument. 
First, that the alleged monopoly has no existence in fact, was never 
contemplated at the foundation of the company, and only exists, if it 
exist at all, in virtue of a forced interpretation placed upon an 
obscure phrase in an obsolete concession ; secondly, that the rescission 
of the monopoly, even admitting its existence, is demanded on 
grounds of general utility in the interest of the world’s trade, of 
which England is the chief representative; and, thirdly, that the 
position of England as master of India and occupier of Egypt makes 
the possession of the Canal a matter of such importance to her as to 
justify her in insisting upon the water-highway to the East being 
placed under her control. Now, upon the assumption that the 
monopoly is, to say the least, open to grave question, the price of 
100/. per share is far above the value the shareholders could ever 
hope to get in the open market. If, therefore, the British Govern- 
ment were to propose to pay the ordinary shareholders, on the liquida- 
tion of the company, 20,000/. for their 4,000,000/. of shares—that is, 
at the rate of 500 per cent. profit on the original price—the bargain 
would, from a business point of view, be one to which no exception 
could be taken on the score of liberality. Thus, allowing 10,000,000/. 
for the repayment of the bonds, debentures, founder’s shares, and 
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other liabilities, the British Government would become possessed of 
the Canal for about 30,000,000/., exclusive of the amount paid for the 
Khedive’s shares in 1875. As a mere speculation, the bargain would 
be a losing one for England. Our object in getting the Canal into 
our own hands would be to increase the accommodation and reduce 
the tolls; and therefore the utmost we could reasonably hope, with a 
largely increased capital and with greatly diminished tolls, would be 
to make a sufficient profit to pay the interest on the money the 
couutry would have to borrow for the purchase of the Canal. But 
even if we lost by the transaction in itself, our direct loss would be 
more than compensated by the indirect commercial and political 
advantages we should acquire by the possession of the Canal. 

At the same time, however reasonable and liberal such an offer 
might be if judged upon its own merits, the Suez Canal Company 
would not accept it if it were not for the fear of competition. If, 
therefore, the proposal is made, it must be made in the form of an 
alternative. What I would propose is that the British Government 
should say to the Suez Canal Company: ‘ The time has come when 
transit accommodation, such as you are not in a position to supply, 
must be provided across the Isthmus of Suez. If you are disposed 
to sell, we are willing to buy up your concern on reasonable terms ; 
if you are not willing, we have no option except to allow the con- 
struction of a competing canal or canals constructed and managed by 
independent companies.’ 

If this alternative were presented in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt in the public mind that England was in earnest, I have 
very little doubt myself the company would prefer to sell, sooner 
than run the risk of a competition which, whatever its other results, 
must prove fatal to the prospect of increased profits in the future. 
If the company did not accept, then England, with a clear con- 
science and with the sense of having acted liberally, might provide 
means to facilitate the construction of a second canal. The 
figures I have given above are, of course, mere rough estimates. 
The actual price must be matter for careful investigation. All 
I need say in conclusion is that, in as far as I can judge, there is no 
reasonable price Englishmen would not gladly pay in order at once 
to get possession of the Canal and to avoid the appearance even of 
not dealing liberally with the Canal Company. But in one way or the 
other we are bound to get the Canal into our own hands. This, to use 
an Americanism, is the bottom-fact on which all negotiations in future 
must be based. It is England’s manifest destiny to become mistress 
of the Canal as she has already become mistress of Egypt ; and against 
manifest destiny gods and men fight in vain, whether in Suez or in 


Panama. 
Epwarp Dicey. 
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THE GERMAN AND BRITISH ARMIES; 
A COMPARISON. 


On a wet Sunday afternoon, now some seventy years ago, the Prussian 
army joined hands with the British army amid the tangled and down- 
trodden corn that lay heavy on the fields round Mont St. Jean, 
The result of this junction was the crushing defeat of Napoleon, the 
fall of the first French Empire—an allied invasion of France and 
occupation of Paris, the end of the Napoleonic wars, and forty years 
of peace for Europe. 

At the end of this long peace the British army was the first of 
the two to be called into active service in a European campaign. 
It entered upon the Crimean War confident in the reputation which 
it had gained half a century before in the Peninsula and in the Low 
Countries. The reputation then won it had since sustained in Persia 
and in India, where it possessed a nursery for its officers and training 
ground for its soldiers, which was entirely wanting to the German 
army. But its experience in the siege of Sebastopol was lamentably 
disastrous. In everything but the courage of its officers and men, 
which still proved as undaunted as ever, the British army signally 
failed. Its organisation was found puerilely defective, its adminis- 
tration senilely feeble. 

Our country even at that time possessed the greatest maritime 
resources in the world. 

The front line of fighting troops stood barely six miles from an 
important harbour where lay store-ships loaded with heavy cargoes of 
all the men could require. Yet the land transport over these six 
miles was more than could be provided for; and the soldiers died 
like rotten sheep from starvation and sickness almost within sight of 
the food that would have kept them alive andthe medicines that 
would have healed them. 

Very different was the case when some years later the Prussian 
army entered on the campaign of 1866 against Austria. In a few 
weeks, nay, even in a few days, the famous battalions of the House 
of Hapsburg, the vaunted cavalry of Hungary, and the celebrated 
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artillery of Vienna were crumpled up in Bohemia, and their broken 
relics invested in Olmiitz or rolled through Moravia to take refuge 
behind the cover of the Danube. Yet the Austrian army was not to 
be despised. It had already, seven years previously, given grave 
cause for anxiety to the French, who overcame it indeed in the cam- 

aign of Solferino, but, breathless and exhausted, were glad to make 
peace before they were committed to the siege of Mantua or the in- 
yestment of Verona. 

Nor was this all. Four years later the Prussian army formed the 
nucleus of the large German force which poured over the Saar and the 
Rhine into Alsace, Lorraine, and Champagne, swept away the famous 
French Imperial Guard, cast a band of iron round Metz, drewa 
tight blockade around Paris, and brushed aside every endeavour of 
the French nation to force its iron lines or deliver their darling 
capital. 

Any critic who had sat beside Wellington on the evening of the 
18th of June, 1815, on the road from Waterloo to Paris, would have 
probably held it certain that for long years to come the British 
troops which had that day stood the brunt of Napoleon’s attack and 
were now lying to catch breath and rest among the clammy corn, 
would for long remain superior to the ill-provided and half-starved 
Prussians whom Blucher was urging forward to pursue and chastise 
the flying French. 

England was rich and powerful; England had felt on her throat 
the grasp of no invader, had been laid under no war-indemnities, 
under no contributions to support a conqueror’s legions or an oppres- 
sor’s State, had been tied up by no stipulations to maintain a small 
army, had not seen her troops forced to march under foreign com- 
mand to invade an inhospitable northern region, where many of her 
best men and best officers had perished. Prussia had been almost 
effaced from the roll of nations, and was ground down in poverty. 
Any ordinary man would have foretold that the British army which 
had hurled back the picked Generals of Napoleon from the Peninsula 
would ever remain superior to the Prussian force, mainly composed 
of ill-clad, ill-fed, and badly drilled conscripts. Some half century 
later, however, the calculations of the critic would have been proved 
strangely erroneous, and his foresight entirely at fault. 

Why was it that the British army failed so dismally in the 
Crimean campaign, while the Prussian succeeded so splendidly in the 
Seven Weeks’ War? Why was it that British troops were butchered 
wholesale by a barbarian force in South Africa, when German troops 
without a check carried the tide of war through France, and wrapped 
Paris—the centre of civilisation—in an embrace of iron and of fire? 
Why is it that at the present time, while all is confused, doubtful, 
and vacillating in the British service, where nothing appears to be 
constant except change itself, that in the German army military 
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advancement and military progress are regulated with the skill of the 
mathematician and the precision of the astronomer? It can hardly 
be that we fail in arms for want of investigation and want of inquiry, 
Since the close of the Crimean war innumerable and interminable 
Committees and Commissions have sat on every detail of the British 
service. Recruiting, hospitals, armaments, clothing, drill, food, 
equipments, have all and each been the subject of searching inquiry 
and exhaustive reports. Yet we still appear to be as far from final 
regulations as ever, and but yesterday have seen some startling 
changes made in compensation for some of the most important 
alterations of not many years ago. 

Before we seek answers to these questions we may consider the 
constitution of the German army, which probably may be confessed 
to be at the present time the finest military machine in existence, 
We may ceek to trace how it is that with a very small cost per man, 
and a very simpie organisation, a very large and very effective fight- 
ing power can, by the German War Office, be rapidly in case of 
need placed in the field. 

Prussia, after the successes of Frederick the Great in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, was content to suppose that the military 
organisation which had served her well in the Seven Years’ War was 
perfect, and required little or no modification to enable her to con- 
tinue superior to other European Powers. But while she reposed 
calmly and complacently on the laurels of Rossbach and Leuthen, 
military science progressed. 

She was rudely awoke from her lethargy by the crushing defeat of 
Jena. Under enormous difficulties, and with the greatest secrecy, a 
new organisation was then introduced into the Prussian army. 

The terms of peace dictated by Napoleon, after the Jena campaign, 
and the consequent conquest of North Germany, allowed that army 
to consist of only 42,000 men. But the conqueror omitted to stipu- 
late as to how long each of these men should serve. In order to 
secure the means of striking for independence on the first favourable 
opportunity, Scharnhorst introduced the Kriimper system, by which a 
certain number of soldiers were always allowed to go home on furlough 
after a few months’ drill, and recruits brought into the ranks to supply 
their places. These were in their turn sent away on furlough, and 
other recruits brought in for training. Through this system, at the 
beginning of 1813, not only could the regiments be filled up to proper 
war strength, but fifty-one new battalions were raised from prepared 
soldiers. This force, however, was insufficient for the great struggle 
with Napoleon. So, early in 1813 volunteer rifle detachments were 
formed, which mustered together about 10,000 men, and shortly 
afterwards the raising of the Landwehr was decreed, which, five 
months after the issue of the decree, was able to take part in the war 
with a strength of 120,000 men. Thus, in August 1813, Prussia 
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ssessed an army of 250,000 soldiers, of whom 170,000 were ready 
to take the field, while the remaining 80,000 formed reserve and 
garrison troops. 

This army fought in the War of Independence, and formed the 
first nucleus of the existing military organisation of Germany. This 
organisation dates from a terrible misfortune, of which the bitter 
experience has never been forgotten. 

It has since constantly been improved, and with careful study 
brought to such a high pitch of excellence, that in 1866 it enabled 
the Prussian forces to march and conquer with an almost miraculous 
rapidity, and to achieve in a few days the glories of the Seven Weeks’ 
War. 

This organisation, too, empowered the German army in 1870 to 
efface the memory of Jena by thundering on the attention of the 
startled world the suddenly decisive victories of Worth, Weissemburg, 
Gravelotte, and Sedan, and to spring over the ruins of the suburbs of 
Paris into the foremost place among the armies of the earth. 

After Prussia, on the fall of the first Napoleon, regained her po- 
sition as a great Power, her Government considered it necessary that 
she should have an army of a strength proportionate to that of other 
great Powers, and decided that its muster-roll should include about 
half a million of men. At that time the other great Powers kept the 
majority of their soldiery in peace as well as in war in the ranks, and 
only allowed a few trained veterans who, altogether, amounted to 
about one-fourth of the whole strength of the army, to be absent on 
furlough. Prussia was then the smallest of the great Powers, and 
had neither such a large population nor revenue as the others. Before 
the war of 1866 her area was but 127,350 square miles—the yearly 
revenues came only to about 21,500,000/., the expenditure of the 
Government was always confined within its income, and the National 
Debt only amounted to 42,000,000/. The army cost, in time of peace 
only about 6,300,000/., and the navy about 6,450,000/. Thus Prussia 
in the first half of the nineteenth century bad never sufficient men 
nor enough money to maintain an army on the ordinary system. 
She could in peace keep together only a much smaller portion of her 
soldiery than her possible enemies. Special means had to be adopted 
to meet her special circumstances. To supply a war strength of 
500,000 men the country was required every year to grant 40,000 
recruits. Each of these served for three years with the colours, and 
for twe years in the reserve. The standing army thus amounted to 
120,000 men, and could be raised immediately by calling in the 
reserves to 200,000 ; but to complete the requisite number of half a 
million warriors, 300,00G more men were necessary, and in time of 
peace the kingdom could afford to maintain only very small depdts 
for these additional troops. 

The War of Independence had shown that the Landwehr system, 
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by which men were allowed to retire from duty but still remained 
liable to military service, had been effective, and in 1814 the Prussian 
army was definitely organised on the Landwehr system. By this 
system every Prussian capable of bearing arms was liable to military 
duty in the year in which he became twenty years old, and to serve 
from his twentieth to his twenty-third year in the standing army; 
from his twenty-third to his twenty-fifth in the reserve; from his 
twenty-fifth to his thirty-second in the first levy of the Landwehr, 
and from his thirty-second to his thirty-ninth in the second levy, 
Afterwards, as will be seen, these terms of service were modified, and 
the distinction between the two levies of Landwehr was abolished, 
In great necessity the Landsturm was liable to be called out, and in 
this case every man between seventeen and forty-nine, who did not 
belong either to the standing army or Landwehr, was liable for ser- 
vice. From the Landwehr battalions and squadrons were raised, 
which formed Landwehr regiments, and these were united for annual 
exercise, or service in brigades or divisions, with regiments of the 
line. Landwehr men who had belonged to rifle battalions, artillery, 
or engineers, were not formed into separate corps, but in case of 
being called up returned to the ranks of the regiment in which they 
had formerly served. 

By this system, with an annual supply of 40,000 recruits, Prussia 
was enabled to hold in readiness for war an army which consisted of 
three distinct parts, viz. :— 

(1) The standing army of 120,000 men, raised in war by the 
recall of the reserves to 200,000, and with rifles, artillery, and 
engineers, to 220,000. 

(2) The first levy of the Landwehr, including only infantry and 
cavalry, of which in peace only small depots, numbering together 
3,000 men, were retained, but which on mobilisation for war supplied 
considerably over 150,000 men, even after making liberal allowance 
for deaths, sickness, emigration, and other causes of reduction. 

(3) The second levy of the Landwehr, from which no exercise or 
training was required in time of peace, but which in war furnished 
110,000 soldiers to garrison the fortresses of the country, and could 
in case of urgent necessity be supported by the Landsturm. By this 
system Prussia could for war raise 530,000 men, of whom in time of 
peace hardly one-fourth were present with the colours. Thus this 
system in peace necessitated but a small expense and required but 
few men to keep up an army, which on the outbreak of war could be 
raised quickly to a large force. 

When in 1859 the Prussian army was mobilised on account of 
the progress of French troops against the Austrians in Northern 
Italy, the disadvantages of the organisation entirely on the Landwehr 
system became manifest. 

The energetic spirit with which the Prussian people rushed to 
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arms against Napoleon the First can only under very peculiar circum- 
stances agitate a whole nation and make every individual willing and 
anxious to sacrifice his personal comfort to obey the call of his 
Government and serve with alacrity in the ranks of the army. Such 
circumstances seldom occur. At the same time it was found that 
since the Landwehr system had been established in 1814 the revenues 
of the country had increased, the population had increased, and there- 
fore the country was more able to bear an increase of the standing 
army and military expense, and also a larger number of recruits might 
without disadvantage be annually enrolled in the ranks. 

Hence the present Emperor, while still Regent, introduced a 
reorganisation which up to 1865 formed a hot cause of contention 
between the Prussian Ministry and the Radical party in the Lower 
House, till the success of the 1866 campaign completely silenced its 
opponents and convinced them of its wonderful excellence and elas- 
ticity. By this reorganisation, the reorganisation of 1859 as it is 
usually called, the first levy of the Landwehr was no longer to be sent 
into the field, and the standing army, including the reserves, was to 
be increased by as many men as the first levy of the Landwehr 
formerly provided ; in fact to be nearly doubled. The time of service 
in the Landwehr was diminished by two years, and that in the reserve 
lengthened by two years. The Landwehr still remained in two levies, 
and so remained till after the 1866 war, but, composed only of men 
from 27 to 38 years of age, was to be confined chiefly to garrisoning 
fortresses in case of war. 

By this revised organisation a recruit who joins the Prussian 
service serves for three years—from 20 to 23—in the regular army, 
for five years afterwards in the reserve, and for eleven years is liable 
to be called up for duty as a Landwehr man. 

During the campaign of 1866 the elasticity of this organisation, 
although not quite thoroughly carried out, was clearly manifested. In 
a wonderfully short time large armies were placed on a war footing 
and brought about 260,000 combatants into the field of battle, besides 
the necessary detachments which must be made by a large army to 
cover communications and mask fortresses. But the detachments 
made from the Prussian army were very small compared to those 
which would have to be separated from an army organised on a 
different system, for, as the field-army advanced, depot troops moved 
up in rear, while some of the Landwehr came up from Prussia and 
formed the garrisons of Saxony, Prague, Brunn, and other points on 
the lines of communication. While the armies of the Crown Prince, 
Prince Frederick Charles, and of the Elbe were being thus supported 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Saxony, Falkenstein, with a few line 
regiments and a Landwehr force, drove the war forwards on the Main ; 
and the Duke of Mecklenburg with another reserve corps acted 
against Bavaria. In Prussian territory itself Landwehr battalions 
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held all the garrisons, and under their shelter recruits were drilled 
and more Landwehr embodied to march forward into the conquered 
countries. The armies which were in front of Vienna, at Olmiitz, and 
on the road to Munich did not form a thin front line which once 
broken or turned could have been driven back even to the Elbe, 
Their rear was guarded and supported by large forces of strong and 
firm battalions lately embodied, but from their nature quickly trained, 
and composed of well-grown old soldiers, who were thirsting to be 
sent against the enemy, and on whose well-knit frames disease or 
hardship of war could make little impression. 

This organisation was found so effective in 1866 that its principles 
were not altered even in view of a war with France, except that any 
distinction between the two levies of Landwehr was abolished. The 
proportion of cavalry was increased, and it was determined that in 
future the depot squadrons should be maintained in time of peace, 
The artillery was entirely armed with breechloading guns. 

Nor after the war with France were the broad principles of the 
organisation altered. The armament of the infantry was changed, 
and the old needle-gun discarded. Various tactical improvements 
have been considered, and it is said that the result of their adoption 
will be to give cavalry a more active part on the field of battle in 
future wars than it has latterly enjoyed. 

Though the portion of the organisation which refers to the 
recruiting of the army and the filling up of the ranks for war has 
had much to do with the success of the late German campaigns, that 
portion which relates to the combination of the soldiers in pliable 
bedies, which can be easily handled and easily moved, yet formed in 
such due proportions of the different arms as to be capable of inde- 
pendent action, has been highly appreciated by those who with its 
assistance have gained such weighty results. This portion of the 
military organisation of the Prussian army is so simple that every 
man in the ranks can understand it. Jealous of expense iu time of 
peace, it allows for a wide expansion without hurry or confusion on 
the outbreak of war. It provides at the same time for the broadest 
questions and most minute details, and is precisely defined, yet 
admits of much elasticity. The German army consists of a certain 
number of corps d’armée of troops of the line, and of one corps 
d’armée of the guard. Each corps is organised so as to form a perfectly 
complete little army of itself, and thus without inconvenience it can 
be detached from the main army at any time. Each corps of the 
line in time of war consists of two divisions of infantry, one battalion 
of rifles, one battalion of engineers, one division of cavalry, sixteen 
batteries of artillery, and a military train. Each division is composed 
of two brigades, of which each has two regiments. As each regiment 
contains three battalions, in a division of infantry there are twelve 
battalions. To every infantry division is also attached one regiment 
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of cavalry of four squadrons (the depot squadrons being left at home), 
and one division of artillery of four batteries, making a total strength 
of force under the command of every infantry divisional general of 
twelve battalions, four squadrons, and four batteries, with either a 
rifle or engineer battalion, and mustering in round numbers 15,000 
combatants. 

A cavalry division consists of two brigades, each containing two 
regiments, and as every regiment has in time of war four squadrons 
with headquarters, the division consists of sixteen squadrons, with 
two batteries of horse artillery attached to it. 

The reserve artillery of the corps, which is now in accordance 
with the latest Prussian tactics always early pushed into action, 
consists of one division of field artillery with four batteries, two 
batteries of horse artillery, and an artillery train for the supply of 
ammunition. 

This gives the normal strength of a corps d’armée as twenty-four 
battalions of infantry, one battalion of engineers, one battalion of 
rifles, twenty-four squadrons of cavalry, and sixteen batteries of 
artillery. Besides this, each corps has an engineer train for the 
transport of bridge material, and a large military train which carries 
food, hospitals, medicines, fuel, bakeries, and all the other necessaries, 
of not only life, but of the life of an army, the members of which not 
only require the same feeding, clothing, and warming as other 
members of the human race, but must have bullets, powder, shot, 
shells, and saddlery for their horses, and from the nature of their life 
are more liable to require medicines, bandages, and supplies of hos- 
pital necessaries than other men. 

If we do not consider non-combatants in calculating the number 
of soldiers who actually fall in the line of battle, every battalion may 
be considered to consist of 1,000 men on a war footing. Thus the 
force of infantty and engineers in a corps numbers over 26,000, and 
allowing for men absent through sickness, may in round numbers be 
calculated at that figure. Each squadron of cavalry may be calcu- 
lated at 150 mounted men. Lach division of four batteries of horse 
artillery brings into the field about six hundred combatants, and each 
of field artillery the same. The guard corps differs chiefly from the 
line corps in having an additional rifle battalion, an additional fusilier 
regiment, and two additional cavalry regiments, which raises its 
strength to about, in round numbers, 36,000 combatants. 

Besides these men who actually take part in action, there isa 
large force of men, horses, and carriages returned on the rolls, 
additional to the actual number of men engaged in the field of 
battle. This force represents the moving power of the combatant 
branches. It is this force that supplies the fighting men with food 
and equipment when well, attends to them when wounded, and 
nurses them in hospital. Nor are these the only duties of the non- 
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combatant branches. An army on a campaign is a little world of 
itself, and has all the requirements of ordinary men moving about 
the world, besides having an enemy in its neighbourhood who attempts 
to oppose its progress in every way possible. When the line of 
march leads to a river where a bridge has been destroyed, another 
must be built, and a heavy bridge train must necessarily be present 
with an army, as well as the light trains with corps. When the camp 
is established, field-bakeries must be immediately formed to feed 
the troops, field-telegraphs and field-post-offices must be established 
for the rapid transmission of intelligence, and a large staff must be 
provided for, as the mainspring which sets all the works in motion, 

The supply of ammunition is also an important matter. When 
we consider that 200 rounds can be fired away by each gun in @ 
general action, that every infantry soldier can at the same action 
dispose of 120 rounds of ball cartridge, and that these must be all 
replaced immediately, we see what an enormous number of carriages, 
with horses and drivers, are required for the transport of ammuni- 
tion. We can also see that outside of the line of battle there must 
be medical men, their assistants and apothecaries, and within it, and 
under fire, there must be ambulance waggons and stretchers to bear 
away the wounded. 

We have seen that the ordinary corps d’armée may be estimated 
at 31,000 or 30,000 combatants on a war footing, that of the guard at 
36,000, without taking into account the large artillery and engineer 
trains which are requisite when an army undertakes the siege of any 
considerable fortress. This strength of a German corps may be 
regarded in war as constant. The guard corps in peace is chiefly 
quartered at Berlin and at Potsdam, but is recruited from men of a 
certain standard from the whole Empire. Each corps of the line in 
time of peace is stationed in one of the provinces. Its recruits are 
obtained from that province, and its Landwehr are the men of the 
province who have served in the regular ranks and the reserve, and 
have been dismissed from actual service. They are subjected, if 
required, to an annual course of training. The provinces to which the 
different corps belong are:—1. Prussia Proper; 2. Pomerania; 3. 
Brandenburg; 4. Prussian Saxony; 5. Posen; 6. Silesia; 7. West- 
phalia; 8. Rheinland; 9. Schleswig-Holstein; 10. Hanover; 11. 
Hesse; 12. Kingdom of Saxony. The Grand Duchy of Hesse and 
Kingdom of Wurtemburg each form a division; the Kingdom of 
Bavaria two corps, and two corps are also formed from Alsace and 
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In peace everything is always kept ready for the mobilisation of 
the army in case of war. Every officer of every department knows 
during peace what will be his post and what will be his duty the 
moment the decree for the mobilisation is issued, and the instant 
that decree is flashed by telegraph to the most distant stations, every 
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one sets about his necessary duty without requiring any further 
orders or explanations. 

Every commanding general mobilises his own corps d’armée. The 
Intendantur, very similar in name but totally different in system 
from the French Intendance, mobilises the whole of the branches of 
the administration services. The commandants of the fortresses which 
are ordered to be placed in a state of defence take their own measures 
for strengthening the fortifications, and for obtaining from the 
artillery depots the guns necessary for arming the works. All orders 
are sent by telegraph, or, where telegraphic communication does not 
exist, by mounted orderlies. The mobilisation of the whole army is 
soon complete in every branch. On the opening of the war in 1870 
the army was mobilised in twelve days, and subsequent improve- 
ments have now reduced the time so much that the troops can now 
be ready to take the field in five days from the moment of the issue 
of the decree for mobilisation. 

The completion of the rank and file of the field troops to war 
strength is effected by drawing in some of the reserve soldiers, who 
supply one-half of the total war strength of the infantry, one-third 
of that of the artillery, and one twenty-fifth of that of the cavalry. 
The cavalry, on account of being maintained in high force during 
peace, has of course a superabundance of reserve soldiers available on 
a mobilisation, but these, after the men required for the cavalry 
have been drawn from them, are handed over to the artillery and 
military train. Thus these services obtain many valuable soldiers 
well accustomed to mounted duties. The reserve soldiers are called 
up by orders transmitted through the commanding officer of the 
Landwehr of the district in which they live, who can avail himself of 
the services of the provincial and parochial authorities, to facilitate 
the delivery of these orders. To obtain horses quickly the Govern- 
ment has the power, if it cannot buy them readily from regular 
dealers, to take a certain number from every district, paying for them 
a price which is fixed by a mixed commission of military officers and 
of persons appointed by the civil authorities of the district. 

On mobilisation each regiment of field artillery forms nine 
ammunition columns, in each of which are waggons to carry reserve 
ammunition for infantry, cavalry, and artillery. These columns are 
kept entirely distinct from the field batteries, the officers of which 
are justly supposed to have enough to do in action in superintending 
their own guns without being hampered with the supply of cartridges 
to the cavalry and infantry. 

Every battalion of engineers forms a column of wagons to carry 
intrenching tools, and also a pontoon train and a light field bridge 
train, all of which are kept ready during peace. 

Every corps is mobilised on paper once a year; portions of it are 
actually mobilised every two or three years. 
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The army is so formed in peace that in war its field forces can 
be ready to march in a few days. An important organisation re- 
mains behind, by which the gaps opened in the ranks by battle or 
pestilence are filled up. 

In a large army even of young healthy men ordinary sickness 
prevents the troops maintaining their normal strength for a single 
day. Marches, hardships, and fatigues, to which a soldier is exposed 
before even a shot is fired, increase these natural absentees. As 
soon as an action takes place a long list is added to the hospital roll, 
and the evening sees in the ranks many gaps which were filled in the 
morning by strong soldiers, now lying torn, mangled, or dead on the 
field. The dead are gone for ever: they are so much power out of 
the hand of the general ; nor can an army wait till the wounded are 
cured and again able to fire a rifle or wield a sabre. Means must be 
taken to supply the deficiencies as quickly as possible, and what 
such deficiencies are may be seen from the German statistics which 
show that at the end of a year’s war 45 per cent of the infantry, 
20 per cent. of the cavalry, artillery, and engineers, and 12 per cent. of 
the military trains are lost to the service and have to be supplied anew. 

To supply the places of these ineffective wounded or dead men, 
and for forwarding substitutes to the active army, depots are formed 
so soon as mobilisation takes place. These depots consist of one 
depot battalion for each infantry regiment, one depot company for 
each battalion of rifles and engineers, and a depot division for the 
artillery of each corps. A depdt squadron for each regiment of 
cavalry already existed in time of peace. These depots remain in 
their barracks and supply all vacancies in the corps to which they 
belong. It is laid down that one-half of the men of each depot 
should be reserve soldiers, who, already acquainted with their drill, 
can be sent up to the front at the first need. As a rule, four weeks 
after the field-army has marched, the first supply of men is forwarded 
from the depots to the battalions in the field. This first supply con- 
sists of one-eighth of the yearly loss given above, and on the first day 
of each succeeding month a fresh supply is forwarded. If a serious 
battle is fought, special supplies are sent at once to make up the 
losses of the troops that have been engaged. 

Thus, when the German army is preparing to fight a battle 
in an enemy’s country, supplies of men are already coming up in 
anticipation of the losses which the action will cause. To prevent 
the field forces being weakened by detachments, the lines of com- 

munication are guarded by the Landwehr, who are pushed up in the 
rear to assume these duties. 

All these fighting men, with their necessary followers and neces- 
sary transport animals, every day must be provided with food. At 
the time of the investment. of Paris the German armies in France 
must have numbered at least a million of men, a population as large 
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as that of the fourth part of London. It would be a bold man who 
would undertake to supply one-fourth of the population of London 
with to-morrow’s food—a holder still who wouid undertake the task 
if this portion of the population should move bodily to-morrow to St. 
Alban’s and wouid require to have the meat for their dinner delivered 
to them the moment they arrived, and who without railway transport 
agreed to keep the same crowd daily provided with food, and moving 
at the same rate until they arrived at Edinburgh. 

In the German army the system of food supply is excellent, and 
though in France the number of men to be supplied numbered 
about fifty times as many as the British force in the Crimea, yet no 
hitch occurred and no undue strain or anxiety was thrown upon 
general officers. 

And justly so, for a general in command of an army has to do 
much more than merely give food to his men. He has, besides the 
ordinary difficulties of such a task, to calculate upon bad roads, 
weary horses, breaking wagons, the attacks of an enemy’s cavalry ; 
he has not only to get food for the troops, but in many cases he 
has to provide it in the first place, he has to keep ‘his magazines 
constantly stocked, to increase the amount of transport in exact 
proportion as his troops advance, to feed not only the fighting men 
but all the men who are employed in carrying provisions to the com- 
batants, to find hay and corn for the horses of the cavalry, for the 
horses of the infantry, and for the horses of the transport wagons, 
and to arrange beforehand so that every man and horse shall halt for 
the night in close proximity to a large supply of good water. When 
the enemy is in front, and any moment may bring on. an action, a 
general has little time to turn his mind to the organisation of a 
system of supply. Then he must sift intelligence, weigh informa- 
tion, divine his adversary’s intentions almost before they are formed, 
prepare a parry for every blow, and speed a thrust into any opening 
joint of his antagonist’s army. The means of supplying troops 
ought to be given readily into the hands of a general ; they should 
be all arranged and organised beforehand, so that he has but to see 
that they are properly administered and made use of. It is done in 
Germany. The Intendantur arranges and mobilises the transport 
which follows the army in the field. This transport is exclusive of 
the wagons of each battalion, the artillery and engineer trains, and 
the field telegraph divisions, and is divided under two heads. One 
portion is kept for the use of the commissariat branch, and is re- 
tained solely for the supply of food to men; the second portion 
carries the medicines and hospital necessaries for the sick and 
wounded, together with the means of carrying disabled men, food 
for horses, stores to supply magazines, and all articles that have to 
be transported except munitions of war and regimental equipment. 
Five provision columns of thirty wagons each are provided for each 
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corps, and carry three days’ provisions for every man. As soon as 
the wagons which carry the first day’s supply are emptied they are 
sent off to the magazines in the rear and replenished, and must 
be up again te supply the fourth day’s food, as in the two days’ 
interval the other wagons will have been emptied. As it is easier 
to carry flour than bread in these wagons, each corps is accompanied 
by a field-bakery. As the army advances, the magazines to supply 
these waggons must advance also, and means must be provided for 
keeping the magazines full. The collection of food in such maga- 
zines entails an enormous amount of transport, which is obtained by 
hiring wagons and carts from the country where the war is being 
carried on, or from the countries near to it. Wagons hired in the 
country are also used for carrying forage for the horses of the cavalry 
and artillery from the magazines to the front, for the provision columns 
only carry food for the men. 

The trains which accompany the medical department of a corps 
consist of three heavy hospital trains and twelve light divisional 
hospital trains, Each light train carries medicines and ambulances 
for 200 sick. Each corps has also three detachments of sick bearers, 
who on the day of battle are divided among the troops. Each bat- 
talion has sixteen men told off as assistant sick bearers, who carry 
out the men to the rear; no other men are allowed to quit the ranks 
under fire. 

The above is a sketch of the general system on which the 
German army is normally organised. How such an army is worked 
in the field, and how its resources are made available, and how 
it achieves the objects for which it has been mobilised, must 
depend in a great measure upon the skill of the general to whose 
direction it is entrusted. What an army so organised can effect 
when its motions are guided by a skilful hand, the rapid victories 
of late campaigns have abundantly testified. 

When all is so smooth, so elastic, so easily worked and so eco- 
nomical in the German system, it may be naturally asked why do not 
we in England, instead of blindly groping in endeavours to obtain 
some workable military organisation, adopt the Prussian system in 
its entirety ? 

The answer must be that our circumstances are different and our 
requirements dissimilar. In England we have no compulsory mili- 
tary service. German military administrators have to provide for no 
Indian or Colonial reliefs, no garrisons of Mediterranean fortresses, 
and no guards for foreign coalirg stations or dockyards where a large 
navy and an enormous mercantile marine may replenish, repair, or 
refit. Compulsory universal service was adopted in Prussia under 
most extraordinary and peculiar circumstances. It has also been 
adopted in France under the pain and humiliation of a great national 
disaster. It is also much more easy to maintain a system of universal 
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military service in a poor agricultural country than it would be ina 
rich manufacturing country. Even in Germany within late years it 
has been whispered that in certain instances it has been found impos- 
sible to enforce military service upon manufacturers who employ a 
large amount of labour, who assert that if they are forced into the 
yanks nobody else can mange their business, and the whole of their 
operatives must be thrown out of work and become dependent upon 
the poor rates. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that the demands of the German 
system are being constantly avoided, even in that country, by the 
emigration of men liable to be drafted into the ranks. To such an 
extent has emigration reached, and so much has it militated against 
recruiting, that the Government has seriously contemplated the idea 
of putting a stop to it by force. In this country emigration in case 
of universal military service would probably be more rapid and more 
largely resorted to even than in Germany. 

In both Germany and France, for the alleviation of the wealthier 
middle classes, it has been found necessary to institute an exceptional 
system, by which lads richer than the ordinary conscript are allowed, 
on condition of supplying their own equipment, to compound for the 
liability to military service through serving for one year as volunteers 
in the ranks. It can hardly be denied that to establish universal 
compulsory military service in England under present circumstances, 
and, except under the influence of some terrific disaster, would be 
impossible, nor would it be desirable. The cost of maintaining a 
voluntary army, however large, would be cheap in comparison with 
the indirect taxation that would be thrown on the country by taking 
away the whole of its manhood for a certain number of years to serve 
in the ranks. Nobody can calculate what the cost of such a taxation 
would amount to, but we may rest assured that it is certainly much 
cheaper for the country at large to pay for voluntary soldiers even at 
a very high rate, than it would be to suffer the discomfort and the 
inconvenience, the loss of time and loss of money, which would accrue 
through the introduction of universal military service. 

When voluntary soldiers cannot be obtained at any price which 
the revenue can afford, it will be time sufficient to consider the 
adoption of universal conscription in our island. This time seems 
far distant, for at present recruits are obtained to a certain degree, 
even when they are offered neither the average wages nor the average 
prospects of the civil community. 

The cost of universal service to a nation cannot be measured 
only by the direct loss that it brings to the country in which it is 
carried out. Its remote disadvantages are also manifold. As every 
man must serve in the army whatever his rank or station of life may 
be, those men who have the intelligence and means to become officers 
prefer to serve in the commissioned ranks rather than among the 
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rank and file. Hence all the best brains in the country are driven 
to become officers) The men who in England would become 
judges, lawyers, surgeons, or civil engineers, are driven into the 
army, and men of energy and enterprise, finding that they are likely 
to rise, remain in the army. Hence civil professions only obtain 
those who find the army does not offer them a field for advancement, 
and it says much for the indomitable patience, capability, and self- 
denial of the German race, when it is considered how much good 
work has been done by German philosophers, German men of science, 
and German authors. 

It is an accepted axiom everywhere that it is every man’s duty to 
defend his country, but it by no means follows that he can defend his 
country more ably and more usefully in person than in purse. When 
we consider the enormous wealth of this country, the great trade and 
commerce that it possesses, and the terrible calamity that would fall 
upon us in case of a successful invasion by an enemy, it cannot but 
be considered that the 17 millions per annum paid for the mainte- 
nance of the army and 10 millions paid for the support of the navy 
are ludicrously small premiums for the immense amount of national 
wealth the security of which is insured thereby. 

The conditions of our country are so different from Germany and 
from France, the nature of our society is so dissimilar, that it is most 
undesirable for a British military administrator to plagiarise the 
German system. No doubt in certain points it would be an advan- 
tage if it were imitated, but it would seem that one of the reasons 
of the uncertainty and inconsistency which characterise our military 
organisation is due to the fact that a blind attempt has been made 
to follow too literally the German rule, without sufficient regard to 
the broad principles and wide considerations on which the German 
system was originally founded. 

It appears, too, that in the attempts at military administration 
made since the time of the Crimean war, we have been groping in 
the dark because, instead of considering in the first place what our 
military requirements are, and what amount of force should be main- 
tained, we have been constantly endeavouring to cut down our 
requirements to meet the capabilities of the very incongruous and 
heterogeneous forces that we find ready to hand. Whatever may be 
the different views held by persons conversant with the military 
interests of our country, there are certain points which cannot be 
disputed. No one will deny that we must maintain sufficient troops 
to provide a garrison for India, a garrison for our colonies, proper 
guards for the naval coaling stations, and a certain force at home to 
provide recruits and reliefs for the above, as well as to protect the 
country itself from an attempt, at an invasion. Few will deny that 
if these requirements are properly provided for, a larger regular 
force must be maintained than at present. More recruits are re- 
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quired than are at present called for. Even now, however, there is .a 
difficulty in obtaining recruits, and it appears that a great portion of 
this difficulty arises from a too close attempt having been made to 
imitate the German system of recruiting. 

An officer who had accompanied the German army during the 
war of 1870-71 in France, and was subsequently attached to the War 
Office, was in 1871 called upon for his views with regard to the 
adoption of short service in the British army, which was then being 
considered by Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of State. He then sub- 
mitted a plan for recruiting, which it is believed was favourably 
regarded by Lord Northbrook, then Under-Secretary for War, but 
was, although carefully considered, not adopted by the Secretary of 
State. No reasons appear since to have arisen to modify the views 
then advanced. Subsequent events have rather tended to strengthen 
them, and possibly if the plan then submitted had then been carried 
out, some of the difficulties with regard to recruiting which have 
since arisen might have been avoided. 

It then appeared, as it does now, that neither this country nor 
any country can afford to maintain the whole of its fighting men 
constantly in the ranks in time of peace, if those fighting men are in 
time of war to be numerically sufficient to throw any appreciable 
weight into the scale of a war carried on by armies of the magnitude 
which can now be placed in the field by continental powers. Hence 
some system of short service is necessary by which a certain number 
of men may be passed througa the ranks, or at least fairly drilled in 
time of peace, and be available to be called up for service in time of 
war. Common sense, however, dictates what experience has proved, 
that it must be impossible to obtain by voluntary enlistment men 
who for five or six years will consent to give up their civil occupations 
to serve for that time in the army, and then return to civil life, 
without pension, without provision, having lost all knowledge of trade 
and means of livelihood. 

Short service under a system of voluntary enlistment must be 
very short, and the shorter the service in the ranks of the men who 
are passed to the reserve, the larger must be the number of old 
soldiers kept with the colours, to give stability and mobility to the 
battalions when the reservists rejoin. 

It seems clear also that the shorter the service of any portion of 
the men who would be called into the ranks in case of war the more 
necessary must it be that non-commissioned officers should be trust- 
worthy and experienced, and this is more necessary in the British 
army than in any other. For the idea of the adoption of universal 
military service in this country is totally out of the question, ‘and 
with non-commissioned officers must in consequence be left more than 
any other country the details of minor control and regimental disci- 
pline. The classes from which the British officer is drawn must be 
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to a certain extent wealthy, for the examination demanded before a 
commission can be obtained requires a costly education, and, practi- 
cally considered, the pay received by a subaltern is nothing. Young 
men can hardly be expected to provide a considerable income upon 
which to live in the army, and to submit in time of peace to a great 
deal of drudgery and discomfort, for the mere pleasure of being called 
officers. If the details of company-economy and regimental life are 
not left in some measure to the non-commissioned officers, it ap- 
pears certain that gradually the moneyed and easy classes will be 
weaned from the army, and thus not only will men eminently valu- 
able in time of war be lost to the service, but a serious political 
danger may arise. The tendency of the army will be to become a 
military caste and military class, unconnected with the property of 
the country, eager for active change, prone to revolution, greedy for 
war, dangerous to Government and to civil liberty. 

It seems also to be necessary in this country that men should 
be recruited younger than in Germany, where no recruit is taken 
under 20 years of age. In Germany every man must serve for three 
years. If a man is enlisted at 20 and set free at 23 he is in no 
worse position than his comrades who have lost those three years of 
civil life, but in England a man who served from the age of 20 to 23 
and then returned to civil life would find himself three years behind 
the boys who had been at school with him, and would have lost three 
years in learning his trade and acquiring connections. Hence it 
appears that it would be advantageous in this country to enlist 
recruits at the age of 17 for a period of three years, that during 
these three years recruits should be retained at the depdts or with 
home battalions, but should not be sent on foreign service. Those 
who had no taste for military life might be permitted as soon as they 
had learned their drill to pass into the reserve and to depart to their 
homes, and in this way no excuse for desertion would be given. 
Those who passed satisfactorily the ordeal of the three years’ pre- 
liminary training, and were approved by their commanding officers, 
might be re-enlisted for a period of nine years, which would allow 
sufficient time to provide for Indian and Colonial reliefs, and at the 
end of the second term of nine years’ service, those who were approved 
by the commanding officers, and certainly non-commissioned officers, 
should be allowed to re-enlist for a further period of nine years, to 
complete twenty-one years’ service and obtain a pension. One of the 
inducements for the introduction of short service in England was the 
prospect of the abolition of the pension-list, and no doubt it must 
be exceedingly provoking to a Minister of War to see the large 
amount of money which has to be annually voted for non-effective 
service. Still it does not seem possible that in this country we can 
expect to obtain the services of men for twenty-one years, and then 
throw them off without any provision for the latter portion of their 
days. Such is not the case in civil life ; no Government, office, no 
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commercial organisation, could expect to be well served if it retained 
its servants for twenty-one years and then sent them away without 
any provision. Nor even in Germany, where universal and compulsory 
service is an integral portion of the law of the land, are men after 
any long service dismissed from the ranks without some provision 
being made for them. This provision does not always take the form 
of a money pension, but appointments in the post office, in the forests, 
in the telegraph department, and in the whole of the civil service of 
the State, are filled from the ranks of veteran non-commissioned 
officers or soldiers. 

Events have apparently justified these views, for at the present 
time it cannot be doubted that one reason of the difficulty in obtain- 
ing satisfactory recruits for our army in satisfactory numbers is the 
fact that numbers cf men are wandering about the country as tramps 
who were only too willing to remain in the army, but have been dis- 
missed after five or six years’ service, and are now unable to obtain 
the means of livelihood, having forgotten their trade while with the 
colours, and are crowding the casual wards, especially in the southern 
counties of England, without clothes, without shoes, and without 
food. What encouragement can there be for a young man from a 
Hampshire village to enlist, when he sees almost daily men who have 
been soldiers, and have been dismissed from the colours for no fault 
and would still be willing to serve, begging for crusts of bread, in a 
state of abject destitution and misery ? 

It would appear very desirable that before further attempts are 
made to consider the details of our military system, some broad prin- 
ciples should be arrived at on which the forces required for the pur- 
poses of the country should be fixed; and, if possible, some finality 
should be given to this decision. If we could once settle what the 
functions of the army are to be, what force should be maintained in 
India, in the Colonies, and at our naval coaling stations, what depdts 
should be maintained, what reserves created, and what troops should 
always be available at home, how to obtain the number of men 
to fulfil our requirements would be merely a question of money. 
It seems, indeed, extraordinary that some substantial system of mili- 
tary organisation has not already been adopted in this country. In 
no country in the world is there such a military feeling as in Eng- 
land. Few countries could maintain such a large voluntary army as 
is maintained by us, even in the teeth of the Indian climate and 
Colonial service, as well as a great force of militia, volunteers, and 
yeomanry. When we consider the large number of armed men who 
by their own free will are borne on the muster-rolls, it must be seen 
that the military spirit of the country at large is magnificent. Yet 
this large number of men is certainly not anything like sufficient, 
under its present organisation, to perform the work which in a few 


days may be demanded of it. 
Q 2 
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If we examine the mere paper returns of the military forces of 
the British Crown we find them, if not indeed formidable, at least 
eminently respectable. The regular army, on an average of the last 
ten years, presents a round total of 190,000 men. The army reserve 
is now about 30,000 strong, and the militia 140,000, of whom some 
25,000 are in the militia reserve ; and there are also about 180,000 
eprolled volunteers. Thus we hold over half a million of men armed 
for the defence of the Empire. 

But if we analyse the actual combatant strength, and the distri- 
bution of this force, the result is by no means so satisfactory. Of the 
190,000 regulars more than 92,000 are abroad, 24,000 are recruits 
of less than one year’s service; thus the effective strength at home of 
trained regular soldiers is reduced to about 70,000. The army 
reserve has answered well when lately called upon, but allowing for 
sickness and casualties it can hardly be reckoned at more than 
25,000. Of the militia 28,000 men are deficient from the paper 
strength, and this branch js thereby reduced to 110,000. Of these, 
25,000 are in the militia reserve, and nearly 16,000 are annually 
absent from training, thus reducing the force to 69,000, and of these 
25,000 are undrilled recruits, so that the whole available militia 
strength is only about 45,000 men, and these are not thoroughly 
trained soldiers. 

This shows that even if the regular troops and the army reserve 
could all be placed in the first line, that line would only consist of 
95,000 men, and with the available militia and militia reserve in the 
second line, that line would only consist of 60,000 men. If war broke 
out, our first care must be to complete the garrisons of our foreign for- 
tresses and of our coaling stations, which at the present time are most 
inadequately furnished with troops. The fortresses of Malta, Gibraltar, 
Aden, and Bermuda, would require at least 20,000 men. The coaling 
stations, exclusive of India, would require at least 10,000. India, in 
time of trouble, might ask at least for a reinforcement of 10,000 
men. So that of our total effective strength of 155,000, 40,000 
would be at once required for foreign service. It would be rash to 
presume, after allowing for sickness, emigration, and absentees, that we 
could hold efficient in this country 100,000 men for active warfare. 
As the militia are not liable to serve abroad, the 40,000 men for 
foreign service must be found from the regular army and the reserve; 
and when they had been forwarded to their destination, we should be 
left with but 55,000 regular troops to furnish the garrisons at home 
and find a field force. Of these at least 5,000 would be required for 
each of the fortresses of Plymouth, Portsmouth, Dover; at least 
10,000 for the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland ; so that we must 
be left with no more than 30,000 regular troops to defend the roads 
to the metropolis or strike a blow against an enemy. Indeed, our 
imperfect organisation would allow us at the moment of a supreme 
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crisis only to place in the field the exact strength of one German 
army corps. 

Nor is this the worst. Even this small force of 30,000 would take 
weeks to mobilise. We have no plan for obtaining horses, no transport 
worthy of the name, no ammunition columns, a mere tiny pontoon 
train, no organised hospital trains, and no prepared siege train. The 
militia are very partially trained. The volunteers are not equipped 
so as to be able to take the field for twenty-four hours, and even if 
they were thoroughly efficient, neither they nor the militia have 
either cavalry or field artillery to accompany them. Thus our grand 
paper total of half a million of men must dwindle, under the pres- 
sure of the imminence of actual war, down to a real strength of 
30,000 soldiers, unprovided and unprepared for war. 

If we had always ready at Aldershot a corps of 30,000 men, of 
trained soldiers fully mobilised to take the field at a few days’ notice, 
our case would not be so bad. Such a force could speedily send 
away troops fit to conduct a South African campaign without dis- 
grace, or if we were attacked at home, could gain for us time to 
mobilise other troops. The cost of the maintenance of such a corps 
would be very small in comparison with the risk to which its absence 
exposes us. Not that those who deeply consider and carefully weigh 
our country’s needs, and the firm security of our fatherland, should 
be content with such a force alone. Defensive war is always very 
dangerous. The fencer who ever guards, without making a thrust 
in return, must have his guard broken down in time. So it is with 
nations. A country to be really secure must be able to carry war 
into its enemy’s country. In 1870 Berlin was not covered or 
defended on the banks of the Elbe but on the hills of Alsace. If we 
are to be secure we must not even be satisfied if we have an organi- 
sation which may allow us to fight a battle on the downs of Hamp- 
shire or the rolling hills of Surrey. 

That there is a great military spirit alive in this country is 
evident from the large numbers of our voluntary forces. If these 
500,000 men were all efficient, if they were all ready to go anywhere 
and do anything, we should have a force of at least fifteen corps 
d’armée, which would be a potent factor in any European war. But 
these men are not efficient nor ready. It is clear that of all this 
great host only about 30,000 men could be placed in the field after 
several weeks of preparation. Some Scharnhorst or Von Roon is 
needed to breathe life into the dead bones of our military organisa- 
tion. 

Nor is the number of men that we can place in the field on short 
notice merely an interesting speculative problem. The fortunes, the 
happiness of all of us, of our wives and our children, depend upon 
our powers of defence. I yield to no man in earnest desire for quiet, 
in wish for the spread of peace and goodwill among nations. I also 
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yield to no man in sincere desire to see our criminal classes 

reformed and our burglars and murderers reclaimed. But till I see 
some solid assurance that Bill Sikes and his associates are about to 
abandon the jemmy for the trowel and exchange the revolver for the 
loom, I do not intend to give up bars to my doors nor bolts to my 
windows, nor join in an agitation for the abolition of the police, 
although their maintenance entails upon me a certain contribution to 
the local rates. The same motives prompt my views asa citizen and 
as a householder. I would gladly see all necessity for armies dis- 
appear, but until they do so I cannot conceal from myself that I live 
in a country peculiarly open to attack and invasion, and must be 
ever anxious that our means for resisting attack and invasion may 
be adequate. 

I cannot fail to see, as any man who will look into the matter 
must see, that London is an open town, that Woolwich is our 
only arsenal, that our army is unfit for the duties expected of it, 
and that if an invader could land even two corps d’armée on our 
southern or eastern shores, a few forced marches must place him ina 
favourable position to put the Bank of England under an embargo, to 
set ina blaze the vast forest of shipping that lies below London 
Bridge, to seize Woolwich and forbid any manufacture of arms or 
equipment, and to dictate any terms of peace that might seem suitable 
to him. 

Surely this is not a position in which a country that aspires to be 
great, that considers itself to be great, should be content to remain. 
I grant that to land unexpectedly two corps d’armée on the English 
coast would be a matter of great difficulty, but it is not impossible. 
The troops, once landed, could supply themselves from the country, 
which there would be no time to lay waste, and need carry nothing 
but their ammunition with them. The risk would be serious, but 
the results of success would be enormous, and for such a splendid 
prize a heavy stake might justly be played. A filibustering expedi- 
tion through Sussex or Essex, past Chelmsford or Reigate to St. 
James’s and Cheapside, would be much more glorious and far more 
lucrative than an occupation of Tunis or a descent on Tamatave. 
What would be the result to England of the success of such an enter- 
prise? Would not the ransom of London be calculated on the most 
liberal and exhaustive scale? The cession of our fleet, the abolition 
of our army, the yielding up of our Mediterranean fortresses, and the 
severance of our Colonies might all be demanded, and perforce yielded, 
were the capital of the country, the seat of the Government, the 
banking house of our wealth, and the mainspring of the Empire, but 
for a few short hours in the power of an enemy who extorted his 
terms under a threat of fire and bombardment, with his headquarters 
at Buckingham Palace and his siege train in Hyde Park. 

Surely it is not too much to expect from the responsible advisers 
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of the Crown, that such a catastrophe should be rendered as impos- 
sible as human foresight can make it. It is not much to ask that 
the supply and organisation of our armed forces should be made 
truly efficient and workmanlike, that London and Woolwich should 
be girdled with forts so as to make them secure against a cowp de 
main, that the garrisons of our coaling stations should be maintained 
of effective strength, that the militia should be truly a reserve, and 
not merely a paper auxiliary of the army, that the volunteers should 
be serviceable garrison troops for home defence, and that one corps 
should be always held on a war footing at Aldershot, ready to take 
the field at a few days’ notice. 

Careless and indifferent, we Englishmen have dallied long enough 
with the mighty problem of our national security. We alone of 
European nations appear blind to the fact that railways and telegraphs 
have entirely revolutionised the progress of military events. Wars 
tend to be more and more sudden in their outbreak, more and more 
rapid in their incidents, and those who are not forearmed become 
every day more liable to be ignominiously surprised and abjectly 
laid low. 

H. M. Hozrer. 
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A LEAF FROM THE REAL LIFE OF 
LORD BYRON. 


I nave placed Mr. Jeaffreson’s biography at the foot of this article, 
but I have no intention of reviewing Mr. Jeaffreson. He claims to 
have given us for the first time ‘ the real Byron’ in distinction from 
his predecessors, and so far as I am concerned I have no desire to dis- 
pute his pretensions. His work indeed resembles a description of 
Vesuvius written by some one who did not know that Vesuvius was a 
volcano. But I will let that pass. I will assume that, until further 
materials are published, this book is to be the standard authority on 
Byron’s character. The critics appear to acquiesce, and from the critics 
there is no appeal. But for this reason I must draw the attention 
both of himself and his readers to certain points on which he is ab- 
solutely wrong, that they may be corrected in a future edition. Mr. 
Jeaffreson professes to unfold to us the exact relation between Byron 
and the mother of Allegra, and the conduct of the Shelieys in connec- 
tion with that lady. He draws special attention to the superiority of 
his information on this particular subject. Shelley’s character is of 
as much importance to us as Byron’s, and it is necessary to examine 
what he says about it. 

‘The poet’s biographers,’ says Mr. Jeaffreson, ‘ have hitherto been 
strangely and suspiciously reticent about the charming girl who gave 
Byron his natural daughter.’ He tells us correctly who she was, and 
how she described herself. ‘Jane Clermont, the clever and brilliant 
daughter of William Godwin’s second wife, had no liking either for 
her Christian name or her surname. Dropping Jane, either because 
it was Christian or unromantic, she cut the second syllable from her 
surname, and adapting the first syllable of it to her sense of the fit- 
ness of things, called herself Claire.’ 

This Jane Clermont, being the child of Godwin’s wife, became 
after her mother’s marriage part of Godwin’s family, and was brought 
up by the side of Godwin’s own daughter Mary, whose mother was 


1 The real Lord Byron: New Views of the Poet’s Life. By John Cordy Jeafireson. 
London, 1833. 
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Mary Wollstonecraft, and who afterwards became Mrs. Shelley. Mr. 
Jeaffreson goes on to say that, although they were not blood relations, 
‘there was the fullest confidence between these young girls of the 
same home. Their mutual affection glowed with the impetuosity of 
girlish romance.’ As this supposed affection is made the basis of a 
hypothesis, which to some persons will seem not creditable to the 
Shelleys, my first duty is to show that no such affection existed, and 
that, so far from the fullest confidence existing between Jane Clermont 
and Mary Shelley, there was a marked absence of it. 

A word to begin with about Shelley’s connection with the God- 
wins. Shelley, as everyone knows, was married first to a Brompton 
school girl—Harriet Westbrooke. They were little more than chil- 
dren; he nineteen, she sixteen. At the end of two years they 
separated. The exact cause is not known, and perhaps never will be 
known, as Shelley was not careful to justify himself at the expense of 
others. He continued for many months after the separation on the 
most friendly terms with her; wrote to her, visited her, spoke to her 
and of her with regard and even tenderness, though determined never 
again to live with her as his wife. She then sank into abandoned 
habits, and destroyed herself in December 1816. Her death under 
such shocking circumstances affected Shelley most painfully. It 
would have been surprising if it had not. But he did not blame him- 
self, nor did the family lawyers blame him, who knew the facts of the 
story. 

Shelley’s conduct would have been less open to suspicion had he 
waited for his wife’s death to form another connection. But the sepa- 
ration from Harriet Westbrooke and his flight with Mary Godwin, 
though one had no relation to the other, and though he would never, 
under any circumstances, have taken Harriet Westbrooke back to him 
—yet remain bound together in the world’s mind, and always will 
remain. The story is a very simple one. Alone, cast adrift by his 
own relations, ‘in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes,’ he met the 
daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft. He fell passionately in love with 
her, and she with him. Though she had been bred up to regard love 
as the essential part of marriage, she was a perfectly pure innocent 
woman. She believed that as long as Shelley’s wife was alive a union 
with him was impossible, and a letter of hers survives, written at the 
beginning of July 1814, in which she told him that, though she could 
not be his, she would never belong to another. At the end of the 
same month they ran away together to Switzerland, contented with a 
pledge to be true to each other while life lasted. They were both 
very young. Shelley was still but twenty-two, she not yet seventeen. 
If they had been older they would perhaps have felt more strongly 
the obligation of social rules, and the sin of acting on emotional 
theories of liberty. But they were both enthusiasts. Shelley was a 
revolutionist ; Mary Godwin had inherited her mother’s character, 
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and must have known her mother’s history. Such as they were they 
plighted their solemn faith to one another, and the vow was as sacred 
in their eyes as law or religion could have made it. 

In their flight from London Jane Clermont was their companion 
—and so far Mr. Jeaffreson is right in saying that she was Mary’s 
confidant—but she soon ceased to be so, and the desire to escape 
from her own mother, whom she detested, had as much to do with 
Jane’s going away with them as sympathy with the daughter of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. She was clever, witty, spiteful, ambitious, professing 
a latitude in matters of morality which scandalised Shelley himself. 
In the unpublished journal of the two Shelleys is recorded one im- 
pression which she left on them. 


October 7, 1814.—Jane states her conception of the sublime—community of 
women. 


On their return to England in the winter, Jane, to the distress of 
both, refused to leave them and go home. 

Mrs. Shelley writes :— 

March 11, 1815.—Talk about Claire’s going away. Nothing settled. I fear 
it is hopeless; she will not go to Skinner Street.? . Thus our house, I see plainly, 
is the only remaining place—what is to be done ? 


Feeling herself so unwelcome, she left the Shelleys in May, and 
went to live alone in a lodging. Mrs. Shelley notes: ‘ Claire goes. 
I begin a new journal with our regeneration.’ Jane herself was as 
glad to be gone as the Shelleys to lose her. From her solitary cottage 
she wrote on the 15th of May to Fanny Godwin :— 


I am perfectly happy. After so much discontent, such violent scenes, such a 
turmoil of passion and hatred, you will hardly believe how enraptured I am with 
this dear quiet little spot. I am as happy when I go to bed as when I rise. I am 
never disappointed, for I know the extent of my pleasures. 


When the Shelleys afterwards were looking for a house to live in, 
Mary Shelley writes: ‘Give me a garden and absentia * Claire, and I 
will thank my love for many favours.’ 

So much for ‘mutual affection glowing with the impetuosity of 
girlish romance.’ 

But now for the castle in the air which Mr. Jeaffreson builds on 
this assumption of his. 

In the interval when Jane Clermont was living apart from the 
Shelleys she made the acquaintance of Lord Byron. The how or when 
cannot be exactly known, but the time coincides nearly with that of 
Byron’s separation from his wife. Byron was part manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, and it is supposed that she called on him to offer her 
services as an actress. The introduction led to an intimacy of a closer 


2 Her father’s house was in Skinner Street. % Sic. 
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kind. With the theories which she entertained in such matters, Jane 
Clermont is not likely to have made long objections. She was carry- 
ing out her notion of ‘the sublime.’ It is possible, too, and very like 
her, that she perceived the analogy of Byron’s and Shelley’s situation ; 
that she conceived the notion that she might herself fill the same 
position with Byron—a wife in all but the name—as her connection 
was occupying with Shelley. Any way, she caught Byron’s passing 
fancy, became his mistress, and eventually mother of Allegra. The 
liaison began early in the spring of 1816, and Mr. Jeaffreson insists 
that the Shelleys must have been aware of it, and have encouraged 
it. It happens that a letter of Jane Clermont survives in which she 
says that Mary Godwin had not the faintest suspicion of her intimacy 
with Byron, and that she had the utmost dread of her discovering it. 
It is due to Mr. Jeaffreson to say that he had not seen this letter ; 
but he had before him the clear, and in this respect correct, account 


given by previous writers. He has chosen to deviate from this, 


relying on his notion of probabilities, and he must take the conse- 


quences. 
Let us hear what Mr. Jeaffreson says :— 


It being certain that the fleeting passion had its birth and final triumph in 
London, it is inconceivable that it was withheld by Claire from Mary. The only 
motive a girl in Claire’s position could have for holding her passion from the know- 
ledge of her sister would be motives of shame and delicacy. Such motives cannot 
be supposed to have influenced Jane Clermont in her intercourse with her sister by 
affinity—the wife of a man to whom she was not married, the mother of a child who 
in the law’s eye was no one’s-child. Claire saw no sin in her passion for Byron, no 
reason why she should blush to avow it. . . . Prudence might have determined her 
to be silent to the world about so innocent a passion, but would not have required 
her to be silent to her closest female friend, her sister, who was already loving 
Shelley and living with him, precisely as she herself was loving and hoping to live 
with Byron. Is it to be imagined . . . that Mary, to whom the affair must have 
been peculiarly acceptable from its close resemblance to her own affair of the heart, 
was less liberal of approving words and cordial wishes? Is it conceivable that on 
this subject alone, the topic which must have made Claire bubble over with sisterly 
communicativeness, there was a reserve in the mutual confidence that was otherwise 
so perfect? ... 

Whilst it is impossible to believe that Mary was excluded from Claire’s confidence 
on this most interesting and absorbing subject, it is difficult to imagine it a matter 
on which Mary gave no confidence, or only a half-confidence, to her own poet. 
Why should she have withheld from him anything of a matter that would appear 
to him alike innocent, reasonable, and advantageous both to Claire and Byron; an ar- 
rangement that would afford him the agreeable feeling that his own way of dealing 
with the gentler sex, having been already imitated by the most popular poet of his 
generation, would soon be imitated by other persons of supreme sensibility and 
enlightenment ? The thing he approved for himself was no thivg for Shelley to 
disapprove in Byron’s case. The course which was virtuous for Mary could not 
strike him as vicious for Mary’s sister. True, that he and Byron were widely dif- 
ferent men, that while he was calm and steadfast of purpose, Byron was passionate 
and volatile almost on principle. But as he never saw Byron till they met at 
Geneva, Shelley may well have been altogether unaware of this difference while 
the two parties were journeying together to their place of meeting. True also that 
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Claire and Mary (sisters only by affinity) differed greatly in temper, judgment, and 
feeling, as well as in personal appearance. But the difference may have escaped the 
poetic dreamer and gentle mystic, who lived more in the clouds than on the earth’s 
surface. Moreover, systems (and the younger poet’s view of marriage was part of 
a system of morals commended for acceptance to universal human nature) may not 
be nicely considerate for the peculiarities of individuals. Certainly no injustice is 
done to Shelley by the suggestion that he went to Geneva with a clear knowledge 
of Claire’s passion for Byron, and of her expectation of meeting him there. He would 
have seen nothing to disapprove in an arrangement for Claire to live with her 
admirer, even as he was himself living with her sister by affinity. 


Thus Mr. Jeaffreson settles everything to his own satisfaction ; 
and we have positive evidence that he is totally wrong. So far as the 
fact is concerned his mistake is comparatively innocent ; but it is 
hard to say whether he is more incorrect in his statements or insult- 
ing to the Shelleys in his arguments. There is but one thing accu- 
rately stated in all that he says upon the subject—that the meeting 
of the Shelleys with Byron at Geneva was not accidental. Byron, 
after his quarrel with Lady Byron, went abroad in April 1816, and 
passed through Switzerland on his way to Italy. Jane Clermont 
knew where he was going, though the Shelleys did not; and Shelley 
having nothing at that time to keep him in England, and much 
to make him wish to leave it, Jane Clermont (I have it under 
her own hand, though I must not quote her words) persuaded 
Shelley to go again to Geneva with Mary, and to take her with 
them. It is perfectly certain, therefore, that the Shelleys had 
no expectation of meeting Byron on this occasion, and Mr. Jeaffre- 
son is as absolutely mistaken. He admits, indeed, that he has no 
direct proof; but this makes his case the worse. If he had been 
certain of his facts he might have produced his theory to explain 
them ; but, as the case stands, he creates facts which had no existence 
by attributing motives to the Shelleys which, had they been real, 
would have been little less than infamous. Shelley, however free his 
theories, was a person on whose imagination a licentious image had 
never left a stain. He regarded himself as bound to Mary Godwin 
by a tie so strong that no law, divine or human, could enhance its 
obligation—a tie which, to a temperament like his, was the more 
sacred because it rested for the time only upon honour and affection. 
He was under a contract to give her a legal right to his name if ever 
he had an opportunity to do so; and Mr. Jeaffreson supposes that he 
would regard the seduction of a near connection, who had lived under 
his own roof, and for whom the world and her relations would hold 
him responsible, by a notorious libertine like Byron, as lifting her into 
a situation analogous to that in which he had himself placed Mary 
Godwin. Byron, whose separation from his wife was, for all that any 
one then knew, a passing quarrel, was as little likely to remain faith- 
ful to Claire as to any one of the other hundred women on whom he 
had bestowed his fickle favours. So far from Claire’s position being 
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like that of Mary Godwin, it must have appeared to Shelley rather 
a hideous parody of it. It provoked (as Shelley knew that it would 
and must provoke) the most malignant observations ; and if it could 
have been shown that he had even tacitly approved of Jane Clermont’s 
liaison, he would have made his position with the English world 
and his own relations a thousand times more difficult than it was. 
Neither he nor Mary could entertain the slightest hope that the con- 
nection would be permanent. Claire they knew to be a passionate 
headstrong girl, difficult to live with even for them, and holding wild 
notions about the community of women. How could such a person 
hope to secure the constancy of Byron? Shelley, Mr. Jeaffreson says, 
did not know Byron. If so, he was the only person in England that 
was ignorant. Byron’s reputation in such matters was sufficiently 
notorious, and was even worse than he deserved. Claire knew better 
than this eagerly confident writer how the Shelleys would feel about 
conduct as injurious to them as to herself. During the four months 
which they and Byron spent at Chamounix she does not seem to 
have given them the slightest hint of the position in which she 
stood. Byron resided at a villa near the lake, the Shelleys at a 
cottage ten minutes’ walk from it. They met constantly, read toge- 
ther, went on the water together. English tourists may have made 
impertinent remarks, for it was known that the Shelleys were not 
legally married, and Byron was a world’s wonder for imagined wicked- 
ness. But Shelley’s diary remains to show how innocently they were 
occupied. Their studies were Curtius and Pliny, Tacitus and Plu- 
tarch. If Claire ever visited Byron’s house it was in Shelley’s com- 
pany. Byron paid her no attentions which could attract suspicion ; 
he was probably already tired of her. Nor could she easily have been 
alone with him, even for the shortest interval. 

When the four months were over, however, her condition made 
explanation necessary. The Shelleys instantly returned with her to 
England, where, in the following January, in the strictest secrecy, she 
produced the unfortunate child who is known as Allegra. 

The Godwins were kept in ignorance. No hint of what had 
happened was allowed to reach them; but Mrs. Godwin’s temper 
was detestable, and it was now more than ever impossible for Claire 
to live in her father’s house. The Shelleys, who had disliked her 
before, could not have been more favourably disposed towards her, but 
they pitied her misfortunes and allowed her to continue to reside 
with them. Byron took an interest in the child, but none in the 
mother of it. Her he looked on as an inconvenient person who 
fancied that she had claims on him, and tormented him with letters. 
Allegra was brought up in Mrs. Shelley’s nursery. Harriet Westbrooke 
coming to an end in December 1816, Shelley and Mary went through 
the form of legal marriage. They had two children of their own; 
Allegra was represented to be the daughter of a relation who had 
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trusted her to their care. After a time, however, questions began to 
be asked, the servants became curious, and they feared that if she 
remained longer with them the secret would be discovered. They 
decided that she must be given into her father’s custody, and Byron 
was not unwilling to receive her. For a time they were uncertain 
how te send her to Italy, but this was got over by their going to Italy 
themselves in March 1818, and taking Allegra with them as far as 
Milan. Byron was at Venice. She was put in charge of a Swiss 
nurse named Elise, in whom Mrs. Shelley had confidence, and was by 
her conducted to Byron’s palace, where for a little while she remained. 
But it was the period of his wildest disorders; for he had extricated 
himself from the Venetian courtesans only to exchange them for 
another man’s wife. His house was no proper home for his child, 
and he determined, rightly enough perhaps, that she should be edu- 
cated in a respectable convent. 

This scheme did not please Claire. She, too, had come to Italy 
with the Shelleys. She hoped perhaps that Allegra would be the 
means of reuniting her with Byron; and to send her daughter to 
a convent looked as if Byron himself had no such intention. She 
wrote to him again and again reproachfully—at any rate, tediously. 
Nothing is so unwelcome as an old lover at an inconvenient time. 
He was eager to believe any harm which he could hear of Claire as 


a justification to himself for his own neglect of her. And now we 
come to our second charge against Mr. Jeaffreson. Byron’s offence 
will be found greater than his; but his biographer ought not to have 
repeated a scandalous story, and accepted part of it as true, for 
which he had no tolerable evidence, and which can be shown to be as 
false as the Shelleys’ encouragement of the original intrigue. 

Mr. Jeaffreson must again speak for himself :— 


On one point Claire gained a promise from Byron. Incapable in her nineteenth 
year of regarding the parental obligations from the high philosophic point of view 
which possibly enabled her, before she was twenty-four years old to commit with a 
light heart and easy conscience a second child to a Foundling Hospital, Claire 
entreated Byron that her firstborn offspring should be reared under the personal 
surveillance of the one or other of its parents, or both of them... . 

Passion, sarcasm, pathos, entreaty, were all in vain. The father was unyield- 
ing; the mother might as well have offered her supplications to a block of stone; 
the justification of his obstinacy being his belief that Claire had no strong affection 
for her offspring, or anyone but herself, (that she) had planted one of her children 
in a Foundling, was at that very time living in concubinage with Shelley, under 
Mrs. Shelley's roof, was in fact an equally shameless and saucy actress in the whole 
affair. 

To Claire (Mr. Jeaffreson says at a later point in his book) he appears to have 
been unrelenting to the last. Though he was compelled to acquit Shelley of the 
immorality referred to in a previous chapter, he seems to have remained under the 
impression that Jane Clermont had given birth to a second child. . ... This un- 
favourable opinion of Claire is not to be lost sight of when Byron is judged for his 
neglect of the mother at the time of the child’s death, and his omission to make any 
provision in his will for the woman whom he had injured grievously. 
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Mr. Jeaffreson may say that he qualifies his statements with such 
words as possibly. But the effect of these passages is certainly to 
leave an impression that Jane Clermont had a second child, and that 
it was disposed of as Byron supposed. The belief is alleged as an 
explanation of conduct which would have been otherwise indefensible. 
Therefore Mr. Jeaffreson assumes that there was real ground for it, 
since a belief taken up without ground would be no defence at all. 
Nor does the acquittal of Shelley from direct guilt in the matter go 
for very much. Jane Clermont was living under Shelley’s roof when 
this supposed child was produced, if it was produced at all. Byron 
knew how the world had talked about Shelley, and how it was in- 
clined to talk. Such a child must have been the offspring of some 
scandalous intrigue or other carried on under Shelley’s eye. If he 
who professed to be a friend of Shelley’s believed this, those who 
still think ill of Shelley may hold themselves completely entitled 
to believe it also. 

Mr. Jeaffreson gives no authorities. To refer to evidence would 
interfere with his mode of writing, and he habitually dispenses with 
it. So far as I can I will supply the deficiency. In the British 
Museum (Egerton MSS. 2332, fol. 5) there is a letter from Claire to 
Lord Byron, written from Florence on the 21st of March, 1821. She 
had left the Shelleys at that time, and had taken a situation in a 
German family. 

This letter Mr. Jeaffreson has certainly seen, since he expands it 
into several of his own pages. The original is better than the para- 
phrase, and the reader may be interested in seeing something of 
Claire’s own writing. 


I have just received the letter which announces the putting Allegra into a con- 
yent. Before I quitted Geneva you promised me—verbally, it is true—that my child, 
whatever its sex, should never be away from one of its parents. This promise 
originated in my being afflicted at your idea of placing it under the protection of 
Mrs. Leigh. This promise is violated, not only slightly, but in a mode and by a 
conduct most intolerable to my feeling of love for Allegra, It has been my desire 
and my practice to interfere with you as little as possible; but were I silent now, 
you would adopt this as an argument against me at some future period. I there- 
fore represent to you that the putting Allegra, at her years, into a convent, away 
from any relation, is to me a serious and deep affliction. Since you first gave the 
hint of your desire, I have been at some pains to enquire into their system, and I 
find that the state of the children is nothing less than miserable. I see no reason 
to believe that convents are better regulated at Ravenna, a secondary, out-of-the- 
way town of the Roman States, than at Florence, the"capital of Tuscany. Every 
traveller and writer upon Italy joins in condemning them, which would be alone 
sufficient testimony, without edverting to the state of ignorance and profligacy of 
the Italian women, all pupils of convents. They are bad wives, most unnatural 
mothers ; licentious and ignorant, they are the dishonour and unhappiness of society, 
This then, with every advantage in your power, of wealth, of friends, is the educa- 
tion you have chosen for your daughter. This step will procure to you an in- 
numerable addition of enemies and of blame, for it cannot be regarded but in one 
light by the virtuous, of whatever sect or denomination, Allegra’s misfortune, in 
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being condemned by her father to a life of ignorance and degradation, in being de- 
prived of the advantages which the belonging to the most enlightened country in 
the world entitle her to, and of the protection and friendship of her parents’ friends 
(so essential to the wellbeing of a child in her desolate situation), by the adoption 
of a different religion and of an education known to be contemptible, will be re- 
ceived by the world as a perfect fulfilment on your part of all the censures passed 
upon you. How will Lady Byron—never yet justified for her conduct towards you 
—be soothed, and rejoice in the honourable safety of herself and child, and all the 
world be bolder to praise her prudence, my unhappy Allegra furnishing the con- 
demning evidence! I alone, misled by love to believe you good, trusted to you, 
and now I reap the fruits. 

I do not describe my feelings of sorrow that this is to be Allegra’s destiny, be- 
cause I know what an excitement it would be to you to continue and if possible to 
augment the burden. But I entreat you to retract this step, if not for her sake, at 
least for your own. Be assured that no reasons can be found to justify this 
measure. If you doubt that passion may hinder my judging rightly about it, take 
the opinion of Mrs. Hoppner,—a lady every way worthy your attention. Her 
great knowledge of the world will ensure you the most safe and laudable conduct to 
be pursued with regard to Allegra’s education, and I feel so much confidence in her 
goodness and sound judgment that I should submit to her decision with the 
greatest pleasure. I resigned Allegra to you that she might be benefited by advan- 
tages which I could not give her. It was natural for me to expect that your 
daughter would become an object of affection, and would receive an education be- 
coming the child of an English nobleman. Since, however, you are indifferent to 
her, or that the purity of your principles does not allow you to cherish a natural 
child, I entreat you as an act of justice to allow the following scheme to be put 
into execution, that Allegra may have the benefits her mother can procure to her. 
I propose to place her,at my own expense, in one of the very best English boarding 
schools, where, if she is deprived of the happiness of a home and paternal care, 
she at least would receive an English education, which would enable her, after many 
years of painful and unprotected childhood, to be benefited by the kindness and 
affection of her parents’ friends. I will see her only so often as they shall decide, 
because I hope to induce you by this sacrifice of myself to yield the child to proper 
hands. By adopting this plan you will save your credit and also the expense ; and 
the anxiety of her safety and wellbeing need never trouble you; you will become as 
free as if you had no such tie. I entreat you earnestly not to be obdurate on this 
point; believe me, in putting Allegra into a convent, to ease yourself of the trouble, 
and to hurt me in my affection for her, you have done almost a greater injury to 
yourself than to me or her. So blind is hatred. I have already mentioned the evil 
to your reputation, besides which, in separating her from you at this early age her 
attachment is weakened, and the difference of religion, added to the evil stories 
concerning you, will in a few years more completely alienate her from you. Such is 
the miserable and unsatisfactory state produced by this step to all three. To none 
does it procure one atom of advantage or pleasure. I add another remark upon 
this convent scheme—if it is a place suited to Allegra, why need you pay a double 
pension to ensure her proper treatment and attention? This little fact coming 
from yourself says everything in condemnation of the plan. I know not how to 
address you in terms fit to awaken acquiescence to the above requests; yet neither 
do I know why you should doubt the wisdom and propriety of what I propose, 
seeing that I have never, with regard to Allegra, sought anything but her advan- 
tage, even at the price of total unhappiness to myself. ‘ My heart,’ to use the words 
of an author, ‘is rather wise because it loves much than because it knows much,’ 
and the great affection I feel for her makes me to arrive at the knowledge of 
what is her good, almost as it were instinctively. I pray you to allow yourself to 
be advised on this point, and I mention Mdme. Hoppner because she is friendlily 
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disposed towards you, and enabled by her situation to judge fairly what differences 
exists between an Italian and English education. You would have had the letter 
much sooner, but I was absent at Florence when the letter from Ravenna arrived 
at Pisa; they, not willing to annoy me when on a visit, kept it some time, but as 
my stay became longer sent it to me. I beg you will address to Pisa as usual, to 
which city I return in another week. I cannot say how anxiously I expect your 
answer; since I read the letter I have not had a moment’s content, fearing to allow 
myself ease lest Allegra should be suffering from neglect. Nor can‘[ be happy 
until some plan is decided upon of a real advantage to her. I am desirous also of 
knowing how far Bagrea-cava is from Ravenna, and if on the sea-coast ; also whether 
Allegra is entered only for a short time, or for a fixed period. The answer to 
these questions is of the greatest importance to me. Again, I entreat you to yield, 
so that we may both be easy about her; I not suffering from anxiety and in- 
jury, nor you from the contention in your heart of hatred and pride, which my 
entreaties awaken. I know that expressions of affection and friendship only exas- 
perate you, yet I cannot help wishing you as much happiness as you inflict 
unjust misery upon me. Then indeed you would be blessed. 
















CLAIRE, 





Florence: March 24, 1821. 







The Hoppners here mentioned were mutual friends both of Lord 
Byron and of the Shelleys. Mr. Hoppner was Consul-General at 
Venice. Mrs. Hoppner had been at one time a correspondent of 
Mary Shelley, and had professed a high regard for her. They became 
acquainted on the Shelleys’ visit to Venice in 1819. They had ie 
written to one another at the beginning of the intimacy, and the it 
Shelleys looked on the Hoppners as friends. 

Byron, who was at Ravenna when Claire’s letter reached him, 
forwarded it to Mr. Hoppner, and added in his own hand the follow- 


ing comment :— 











Dear Hoppner,—The moral part of this letter upon the Italians, &c., comes 
with an excellent grace from the writer when living with a man and his wife, and 
having planted a child in the Foundling, &c. With regard to the rest of the letter 
you know as far as anyone how far it is, or is not, correct. 











‘A man and his wife’ can only mean the Shelleys. It is to 
them that Byron is clearly referring, and as clearly he is speaking of 
a subject on which Dr. Hoppner and he had already communicated. 
He is not giving information, but he is referring to something which 
both he and his correspondent knew of, and supposed to be true. 

I will now turn, for light upon it, to the Shelleys’ incompletely- 
published correspondence. Mr. Jeaffreson appears to have seen parts 
of this, and to have supplied what was wanting by his imagination. 
In the spring of 1820 Shelley expressed a regret that Byron felt and 
wrote so harshly about the unlucky Jane. He assured him that she 
had no wish to be troublesome. Her letters might be provoking; 
but he should remember that she was but a woman, and that he 
ought not to resent her impatience. Byron answered that she was 
an unreasonable violent person. He refused to write to her himself, 
or to alter the opinion which he had formed about her. Shelley did 
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not remonstrate. He supposed Claire’s temper had suffered from the 
solitary life which she had led with him and Mary, and that change 
of scene and the new society which she was entering at Florence M 
would improve her spirits. In August 1821, four months after the again, 
date of the letter which Byron had sent to Mr. Hoppner, Shelley me th 


went to Ravenna on a visit to Byron, and the day after his arrival po 


wrote thus to his wife :— defenc 
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Lord Byron has told me of a circumstance that shocked me exceedingly, 
because it exhibits a. degree of desperate and wicked malice, for which I am at a 
loss to account. When I hear such things my patience and philosophy are put to 
a severe proof, whilst I refrain from seeking out some obscure hiding-place where 
the countenance of man may never meet me more. ... It seems that Elise, 
actuated either by some inconceivable malice for our dismissing her, or bribed by 
my enemies, or making common cause with her husband,‘ has persuaded the 
Hoppners of a story so monstrous and incredible that they must have been prone 
to believe any evil to have believed such assertions upon such evidence. Mr. 
Hoppner wrote to Lord Byron, to state this story as a reason why he declined any 5 
further communication with us, and why he advised him todo the same. Elise Paol 
says that Claire was my mistress; that she was brought to bed ; that I immediately 
tore the child from her and sent it to the Foundling Hospital. I quote Mr. to be 
Hoppner’s words—and this is stated to have taken place in the winter after we in tl 
left Este (1819-20). In addition she says that both I and Claire treated you in She § 
the most shameful manner ; that I neglected and beat you, and that Claire never had 1 
let a day pass without offering you insults of the most violent kind, in which she 
was abetted by me. : 

As to what reviews and the world say I do not care a jot; but when persons B 
who have known me are capable of conceiving of me, not that I have fallen into a 1 tral 
great error—as would have been the living with Claire as my mistress—but that You 
I have committed such unutterable crimes as destroying or abandoning a child, and them 
that my own! imagine my despair of good! Imagine how it is possible that one a thir 
of so weak and sensitive a nature as mine can run the gauntlet further, through that t 
this hellish society of men. You should write to the Hoppners a letter refuting credit 
the charge, in case you believe, and know, and can prove it to be false—stating solem 
the grounds and proofs of your belief. . . . If you will send this letter to me here letter 
I will forward it to the Hoppners. 
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The last words are very touching. When persons, calling them- 
selves his friends, could believe so monstrous a charge against him, 
poor Shelley despaired of struggling further with the world’s evil 
tongues, and conceived it possible that even his wife might have come 
to think evil of him too. ‘In case you believe it to be false ’ implies 
that perhaps she might believe it true. 

Mrs. Shelley felt the indignation natural to a wife whose husband 
had been so shamefully traduced. Shelley had told her that Byron 
gave no credit to the story. She wrote to Mrs. Hoppner a letter full 
of dignity and beauty; she sent it to Shelley, as he had desired, that 
it might be forwarded by himself to Venice ; and she told him ‘to 
thank Lord Byron for his kind unbelief.’ 


* A certain Paolo, who had been writing threatening letters to Shelley, to extort 
money. 
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Mary Shelley to Mrs. Hoppner. 
Pisa: August 10, 1821. 


My dear Mrs. Hoppner,—After a silence of nearly two years, I address you 

in, and most bitterly do I regret the occasion on which I now write. Pardon 
me that I do not write in French. You understand English well, and I am too 
much impressed to shackle myself in a foreign language. Even in my own my 
thoughts far outrun my pen, so that I can hardly form my letters. I write to 
defend him to whom I have the happiness to be united, whom I love and esteem 
beyond all living creatures, from the foulest calumnies; and to you I write this 
who were so kind, and to Mr. Hoppner, to both of whom I indulged the pleasing 
jdea that I had every reason to feel gratitude. This is indeed a painful task. 
Shelley is at present on a visit to Lord Byron at Ravenna, and I received a letter 
from him to-day containing accounts that make my hand tremble so much that I 
can hardly hold the pen. It tells me that Elise wrote to you, relating the most 
hideous stories against him, and that you believed them. The other day I received 
a letter from Elise, entreating, with great professions of love, that I would send her 


money. 

Mrs. Shelley goes on to give a long account of Elise’s husband 
Paolo, who had tried to force money from Shelley, and had threatened 
to be the ruin of him if he did not sendit. Elise had taken no part 
in this, but had professed the greatest affection to Mrs. Shelley. 
She saw evidently that the story was an invention of Paolo’s, but she 
had not believed Elise wicked enough to join him in his plans. She 


then continues :— 


But now I come to the accusations, and I must summon all my courage while 
I transcribe them, for tears will force their way, and how can it be otherwise ? 
You knew Shelley. You saw his face, and could you believe them ?—believe 
them only on the testimony of a girl whom you despised? I had hoped that such 
a thing was impossible, and that, although strangers might believe the calumnies 
that this man propagated, none who had ever seen my husband could for a moment 
credit them. He says Claire was Shelley's mistress—that—upon my word I 
solemnly assure you that I cannot write the words. I send you a part of Shelley’s 
letter, that you may see what I am now about to refute ; but I had rather die than 
copy anything so vilely, so wickedly false, so beyond imagination fiendish. 

But that you should believe it! That my beloved Shelley should stand thus 
slandered in your minds—he, the gentlest, the most humane of creatures—is more 
painful to me—oh far more painful—than words can express. Need I say that the 
union between my husband and myself has never been disturbed? Love caused 
our first imprudence ; love which improved by esteem, a perfect trust one in the 
other, a confidence and affection which, visited as we have been by severe calami- 
ties (have we not lost two children ?), has increased daily, and knows no bounds. I 
will add that Claire has been separated from us for about a year. She lives with 
a respectable German family at Florence. The reasons for this were obvious. Her 
connection with us made her manifest as the Miss Clermont, the mother of 
Allegra. Besides we live much alone. She enters much into society there; and, 
solely occupied with the idea of the welfare of her child, she wished to appear such 
that she may not be thought in after times to be unworthy of fulfilling the mater- 
nal duties. You ought to have paused before you tried to convince the father of 
her child of such unheard of atrocities on her® part. If his generosity and know- 





’ *His’ in the copy before me, which is nonsense; though perhaps Mrs. Shelley, 
in her excitement, wrote it so. She evidently means Claire. 
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ledge of the world had not made him reject the slander with the ridicule it 
deserved, what irretrievable mischief you would have occasioned her! Those 
who know me will believe my simple word. It is not long ago that my father 
said, in a letter to me, that he had never known me utter a falsehood ; but you— 
easy as you have been to credit evil you may be more deaf to truth—to youl 
swear by all that I hold sacred in Heaven and Earth, by a vow which I should 
die to write if I affirmed a falsehood,—I swear by the life of my child—my blessed, 
beloved child—that I know the accusation to be false. 

But I have said enough to convince you—and are you not convinced? Repair, 
I conjure you, the evil you have done, by retracting your confidence in one so vile 
as Elise, and by writing to me that you reject as false every circumstance of her 
infamous tale. You were kind to us, and I will never forget it. Now I require 
justice. You must believe me, and do me—I solemnly entreat you—the justice to 
confess that you do so. 

Mary W. SaHELLey. 


I send this letter to Shelley at Ravenna, that he may see it; for though I 
ought, the subject is too odious to me to copy it. I wish also that Lord Byron 
should see it. He gave no credit to the tale; but it is well that he should see 
how entirely fabulous it is. 


Lord Byron’s ‘ generosity and knowledge of the world ’ had not been 
quite as active as Mrs. Shelley thought. To Shelley he had affected 
to treat the story with contempt—as a mere idle calumny. He had 
made no distinction, as Mr. Jeaffreson supposes, between the charge 
against Shelley and the charge against the lady who had been his 
mistress. To Mr. Hoppner he had written, four months before, as if 
he believed both. 

But how had the story originated? Byron certainly had heard 
it from Mr. Hoppner. Shelley’s words imply that Byron had shown 
him Mr. Hoppner’s letter. From whom had Mr. Hoppner heard it? 
He said from the nurse Elise. But Elise, when questioned, protested 
that she had never spoken or written a single word to Mrs. Hoppner 
on the subject. ‘Je vous assure,ma chére Madame Shelley,’ she 
said, ‘que je n’ai jamais rien dit 4 Madame Hoppner ni contre vous, 
ni contre Mademoiselle, ni contre Monsieur, et de quelque part que 
cela vienne c’est un mensonge contre moi.’ She enclosed a note to 
Mrs. Hoppner for Mrs. Shelley to forward to that lady, requiring to 
know on what conceivable ground she had alleged her authority for 
so infamous a slander, and demanding an explanation in a tone 
which she could not possibly have adopted if Mrs. Hoppner had really 
received a letter from her of the kind which was pretended. Elise 
must be acquitted certainly. Mrs. Shelley was probably correct in 
her first suspicion, that the Hoppners’ informant jhad been Elise’s 
husband Paolo, and that Paolo said that his wife had told him. 

The Hoppners had clearly acted very ill in crediting so hastily 
and repeating so rashly such an extraordinary story; and in assuming 
the truth of it to be so certain that they,could advise Byron to have no 
further communication with the Shelleys. Mrs. Shelley had a right 
to expect some explanation and some apology, yet none came. She 
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received no answer to her letter, no acknowledgment of any kind 
from Mrs. Hoppner. She naturally resented a silence which seemed 
like an insolent persistence in a belief in Shelley’s guilt, and to the 
end of her life was unable to understand Mrs. Hoppner’s conduct. 
So inexplicable that conduct appeared, that Mrs. Shelley did not 
condescend to write again to her, or send her Elise’s contradiction. 

The explanation has at last come to light, and is not the least 
strange feature in the dirty business. Mrs. Hoppner never received 
Mrs. Shelley’s letter. It was purposely kept back from her by 
Byron. Mrs. Shelley sent it, as she was directed, to her husband at 
Ravenna, that he and Byron might read it and then forward it. 
Shelley writes to her :— 


I have received your letter, with that to Mrs. Hoppner. I do not wonder, my 
dearest friend, that you should have been moved. I was at first; but I speedily 
regained the indifference which the opinion of anything or anybody except our 
own consciousness, amply merits, and day by day shall more receive from me. I 
haye not re-copied your letter—such a measure would destroy its authenticity, but 
have given it to Lord Byron, who has engaged to send it with his own comments 
tothe Hoppners. People do not hesitate, it seems, to make themselves panders 
and accomplices to slander, for the Hoppners had exacted from Lord Byron that 
these accusations should be concealed from me. Lord Byron is not a man to keep a 
secret, good or bad, but in openly confessing he has not, done so, he must observe a 
certain delicacy, and therefore wished to send the letter himself; and indeed this 
adds weight to your representations. Have you seen the article in the Literary 
Gazette on me? They evidently allude to some story of this kind. However 
cautious the Hoppners have been in preventing the calumniated person from assert- 
ing his justification, you know too much of the world not to be certain that this 
was the utmost limit of their caution. : 


Shelley, as he said, put the letter in Byron’s hands. Byron 
locked it away among his other papers, where it was found at his 
death, and passed to his executors. I have printed it by the per- 
mission of Sir Percy Shelley, to whom it properly belongs, that this 
miserable scandal—scandal in all its parts—may be put to death as 
it deserves. It was not addressed to Byron; it therefore never be- 
longed to Byron; and a property which was not his own ceuld not 
descend to his representatives. Why Byron kept it back must be 
left to conjecture. It could not have been carelessness. He had 
prevented Shelley from forwarding it himself. He knew the impor- 
tance of it. He had personally requested that Shelley would trust 
him with it, that he might add to it his own observations. 

We cannot credit him with so overstrained a delicacy as to be 
unwilling to confess that he had broken his promise of secrecy (if indeed 
he ever gave such a promise); for if the Hoppners had had ordinary 
feeling, they would have been only delighted to learn that they had 
been misled, and would have been shocked at their own credulity. 

To attribute the suppression to malice is to charge Byron with 
more deliberate wickedness than any of which he has been yet sus- 
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pected. His conscience perhaps told him that he had not behaved 
well about the matter. In his hatred of Claire, and in his eagerness 
for an excuse to be rid of her, he had easily credited the story when 
the Hoppners mentioned it. Reflection told him that it was a lie. 
He had spoken frankly to Shelley on the subject. He had professed 
to him entire disbelief, and he had been ashamed to admit that he 
had thought and written to the Hoppners as if he considered it true. 
A generous man would have frankly said to the Hoppners that he 
and they had done his friend wrong, and that they both ought to be 
sorry for it; but he could not send Mrs. Shelley’s letter without 
acknowledging that he had been himself wanting in straightforward- 
ness. He could not think of the Hoppners reading of the Shelleys’ 
confidence ‘in his generous incredulity,’ without a disagreeable con- 
sciousness of the smile which the words would provoke. He had not 
required Shelley’s assurance to satisfy him that the child and the 
Foundling Hospital were calumnies bred of spite and malignity, and 
he thought, like other fictions of the same kind, they would die away 
and be forgotten. 

Forgotten they would have been, and need never have been revived 
out of oblivion, had not Mr. Jeaffreson desired to ornament his pages 
with sensational scandal, and to find a reason for the omission of 
Jane Clermont’s name in Byron’s will. The explanation will not 


hold water. Byron as little believed that Jane Clermont had sent a 
second child to the Foundling Hospital as he believed that Shelley 
had been the child’s father. 


J. A. Froupes. 





PAINTERS AND THEIR PATRONS. 


TuosE who have watched the development of modern art in England 
during the last fifteen or twenty years cannot fail to note the change 
produced, not only in the character of painting, but in the position 
and prospects of painters. 

The present generation has witnessed the entire overthrow of 
popular and prevalent opinion in many matters of public interest, 
and on many questions of a social and political character; but perhaps 
on no question have pre-conceived ideas or predilections experi- 
enced a more entire bouleversement than in reference to modern 
art. 

Only a few years since it was the correct ‘ton’ in English society 
to speak superciliously of modern art, as unworthy of the attention of 
the connoisseur or man of taste, whose sympathies were exclusively 
with the ‘old masters.’ No picture that had not the stamp affixed 
by age and dirt found its way into the galleries of collectors, 
who, instead of seeking by their patronage to encourage and foster 
native talent, rummaged on their travels the curiosity shops of 
Italy and Spain, returning often in triumph to decorate their walls 
with questionable ‘Carlo Dolcis’ and ‘ Murillos’ of doubtful 
pedigree. 

The late Mr. Robert Vernon, of Ardington, was the first patron of 
art who had the courage to break through the recognised practice 
of pooh-poohing native contemporary talent. He formed and carried 
out the idea of collecting around him works of all the cleverest 
artists of his own day, and his generosity, taste, and patriotism have 
added to the national collection a gallery of modern pictures that 
may bear comparison with that of any age or school. Honour to 
him for having been the originator of a movement that has had 
such important results! All great changes, however, in the current 
of public feeling have consequences that it is difficult to foresee, 
and in the present instance the tendency has shown itself to 
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be to glorify modern art in a way that frightens the artists them- 
selves. 

There was, many years ago, doubtless in the memory of many 
others besides the writer, a little clique of conoscenti, occupying a 
good social position, who usurped the functions and the authority of 
the connoisseur and the art critic.' There was not then, as in the 
present day, one pre-eminent ‘art critic,’ whose judgment no man 
dared to question, and whose dicta were blindly acquiesced in, 
alike by those who had not the knowledge, and those who lacked 
the courage to dispute them; but the opinion of any one men- 
ber of this little self-constituted tribunal was also received with 
humility by the ignorant and the servile, and he could by his 
fiat stamp as genuine a disputed Andrea del Sarto, or by the 
shrug of his shoulders dash the hopes and prospects of rising native 
talent. 

The apathy, the neglect, and the ignorance, that marked the 
feeling in England regarding English painters, have given place to a 
costly, undiscriminating, and reckless patronage, which, however cal- 
culated it may be to promote the interests of individual artists, is 
unlikely, from its origin, to be lasting, and is not of a nature to raise 
the character of the art or the profession. 

This has recently assumed such proportions that it is easy to 
foresee there must be a reaction; and those who have fathomed its 
cause and watched its effect feel that the sooner a healthier tone 
is given to the ‘picture market’ (as it is ‘irreverently called) the 
better in the long run it will be for art and for the rising genera- 
tion of artists. 

At a moment when the arts, looked at from an exclusively financial 
point of view, would seem in England to have made a start, the 
origin of which is so little understood, it appears to be an invidious 
task to seek to discourage the hopes of those who fancy they see 
before them a long-continued golden era of patronage and profit. 
But the movement is unsound, and is essentially commercial. 

The rise in the prices of pictures by modern English painters 
has no parallel, except the sudden rise in the value of railway 
shares, during the railway mania, on the lines that ‘ King Hudson’ 
was supposed to patronise. Not only do the works of such eminent 
men as Stanfield, Collins, Calcott, Constable and others, whose deaths 
are comparatively recent, fetch at the hammer three and four times 
as much as the prices for which they were painted (a very natural 
and deserved enhancement of their value), but living painters, in 
many cases of much less eminence, find themselves in the receipt of 


? This little ‘ Committee of Taste,’ as it was popularly designated, included the 
late Sir George Beaumont; the late Lord Farnborough; Mr. Rogers, the poet, and 
others. 
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prices for their works which, if artistic merit is to be assessed by a 
market value, would indicate in the artist an amount of fame and 
public favour, raising his professional reputation far beyond that of 
all competitors. 

Some well-known if not strikingly eminent artist is singled out 
by some firm belonging to the picture-dealing or print-selling com- 
munity, to paint a picture for which he is promised a very large 
sum on the condition that when finished it shall not be exhibited at 
the Royal Academy or any other public rooms. The liberal patron 
then ventilates the transaction in the daily and weekly papers, de- 
scribing the fitness of the painter for the task, and the discrimi- 
nating and enlightened patronage displayed by Messrs. A. B. C. & 
Co. While the work is in course of execution, periodical notices 
appear regarding its progress and promise, and as soon as it is finished 
the Court Circular may perhaps announce its transmission to Windsor, 
and the gracious approval expressed by Royalty itself at the success 
which has attended the artist’s efforts. 

After due publicity has been given to the statement, the connois- 
seurs of art are invited to a public ‘ private view’ of the work, and 
special invitations are sent to the art critics of the leading news- 
papers. The public at large are subsequently invited to see it, 
and the shop becomes daily frequented by a highly discriminating 
crowd, which is loud in its praises and liberal in its subscriptions 
for the coming print, stamped as they know the work to be by the 
approval of such high authority. A subscription list is then 
opened by Messrs. A. B. C. & Co. in London, and is subsequently 
sent down to the various ‘art repositories’ and print-sellers in the 
provinces for circulation among the rural amateurs of art. 

The picture itself is, after a time, probably sent on a provincial 
tour, and its arrival is duly heralded in every important town 
throughout the country, the walls being placarded with the announce- 
ment that Mr. So-and-So’s ‘ great picture’ is to be seen at the prin- 
cipal art shop ‘ for one week only’ for a small admission fee; and 
those visiting the exhibition find themselves mercilessly importuned 
to subscribe for ‘ proofs after letters,’ and ‘ proofs before letters,’ at 
prices ranging from 5/. to 201. 

To keep curiosity alive, recourse is then had to a form of ad- 
vertising, in which the painter is made to share the honours of 
publicity with all the patent medicines of the day, and an effort is 
made to rouse the public to a due appreciation of his merits by the 
repetition of his name and of his work in large type in the columns 
of the daily papers in juxtaposition with announcements of ‘ Cockle’s 
Pills’ and ‘ Anti-fat.’ Proh pudor! 

Thus the enterprising patron fills the subscription list, and reapsa 
rich harvest from his disinterested efforts to ‘ foster native talent ;’ and 
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a clever, if not always a first-rate artist, finds himself famous as the 
painter of a great work, containing perhaps many figures, which he 
has painted in less time probably than it took Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to paint his half-length of Lord Heathfield. 

The objections to such a system are numerous and manifest, 
The artist is thereby forced on public attention, with a fictitious 
stamp of excellence. The opportunities enjoyed by the firm for 
forcing the sale of the coming print of the ‘ great work,’ and the 
facilities they possess, through their friends in the press, of dis. 
counting, so to say, both the merit of the work and the fame of the 
artist, secure them a large return, and enable them to pay a price to 
the artist such as his reputation before the public and his standing 
among his professional brethren in no degree justify. 

The artificial value which consequently attaches to even a clever 
picture has the effect of lowering the claims of other works and 
other artists to the notice and patronage of the public, who generally, 
en gros, take a man’s reputation on trust, and have little else to 
guide their judgment than the supposed number of his clientéle, and 
the value notoriously assigned to his labours. When the town is 
startled by the announcement that a highly respectable artist has 
been selected to paint a picture of great public interest for a sum 
till then unheard of in the annals of art or artists, a stamp is thereby 
affixed to his professional merits in the estimation of the public, 
which is misleading. 

A work undertaken under the circumstances and with the 
object referred to will infallibly lose many of the characteristics 
hitherto supposed to be essential to secure public notice and patron- 
age. An artist, who has doubtless heen educated in the belief that 
if he would achieve fame and fortune he must labour to surpass his 
rivals by the display of the higher qualities of the art—namely, colour, 
drawing, and design—finds that the first of these merits loses its 
importance in a work avowedly painted as the foundation of a print. 
This renders him careless in his execution, and if he can, as he flatters 
himself, produce the effect without the labour, his object will be 
attained. Many an indifferent picture, as regards colour and exe- 
cution, has made a good print. The facility for getting large 
remuneration has a demoralising -effect, and even the greatest 
English painters of our day show by their works and the character 
of their handling the influence which such a system has on their 
labours. 

This fact is the more disheartening, as we have among us so many 
who know better and might do better, who, possessing in an eminent 
degree all the higher attributes of the art, are tempted, by the ease 
with which their lowest efforts secure the highest remuneraticn, to 
neglect those qualities without which, however popular their pro- 
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ductions may be with the crowd, they will fail to secure for the artist 
the ‘deathless fame ’ which was, and should be, the object of ambition 
to the genuine inspired enthusiast. As long as our leading artists 
obtain fabulous prices for rapidly executed ébauches, intended as 
‘coloured supplements ’ for the illustrated newspapers, the temptation 
to occupy themselves in dashing off such efforts of their pencil, 
instead of concentrating their energies on works of a higher calibre 
requiring time and labour, is evidently irresistible. But while such 
ephemeral productions may, and do, give undeniable proof of genius, 
as well as of practical skill and facile manipulation, they lack the 
qualities of the art that would secure their being appreciated in 
future ages, as are the works of those who are held up as models to 
the English student. 

The inordinate augmentation in the scale of prices paid to living 
artists is not confined to large works, representing subjects of his- 
torical or popular interest, but is still more remarkable as regards 
portraiture, and there is no doubt that many of the private 
patrons of art at the present day have contributed not a little to 
produce it. 

It will perhaps be said, and with some show of reason, that cir- 
cumstances have altered much since the days of Reynolds, that the 
feeling for and appreciation of art are much more disseminated at 
the present day, and that the value of money having so much 
deteriorated, there is little or no analogy between the prices of that 
period and those now paid. The argument is sound, quantum 
valeat, but a glance at the relative rates of remuneration paid to 
leading artists at the two periods will show that in the main it is 
fallacious. 

In the time of Reynolds and his great rival Romney, the prices 
paid to either for a head size ranged between thirty and fifty guineas, 
while the other larger sizes were in proportion ; the price of a whole 
length portrait varying from a hundred to a hundred and thirty, or 
at the outside a hundred and fifty guineas. These prices were 
greatly exceeded in the time of Lawrence, Shee, Jackson, Hoppner, 
Opie, and others ; but Sir Thomas Lawrence, at the height of bis fame 
and Court favour, received only a hundred guineas for a ‘head,’ and 
five hundred guineas for a ‘ whole length.’ 

In the present day such yrices are multiplied indefinitely, and 
we hear of leading artists who receive as much as a thousand and 
even two thousand guineas for a portrait! In other styles, too, the 
increase in the value of works by living artists has been lately 
strikingly exemplified, as the record of a recent sale at Messrs. 
Christie’s room will show—two works (tableaua de genre) by a 
highly respectable member of the profession having fetched two 
thousand guineas each. 
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It would indeed be matter for rejoicing if it were established 
that the enhanced value of native and contemporary talent is sound 
in principle, or would be permanent in its character. But sucha 
result is not only unlikely, but in the present day, it is to be feared, 
is practically impossible, The financial position and business calcu- 
lations of Messrs. A. B. C. & Co. may make it worth their while to 
pay an inordinate price for a picture recording a popular event or 
for a portrait of a popular statesman; but how will the transaction 
(which always is allowed to transpire) affect the future dealing of the 
artist with the public? Will the latter be prepared to offer or 
acquiesce in a similar scale of remuneration when seeking to avail 
themselves of the professional talents of the artist ? or must he come 
down from the pinnacle of fame and fortune to which the specula- 
tion of his enterprising ‘patron’ has raised him, and establish two 
prices? Should he not, he will in many instances lose the patronage 
of the public. He must practically lower his pretensions and dis- 
credit his own claims, or run the risk of turning from his studio 
those who would otherwise be ready to show their appreciation of his 
talents at their just value. 

Who are they among the public, even of the higher class, who in 
the present day—despite bad harvests, unoccupied farms, declining 
commerce, and ‘no rent’ manifestoes—can afford to pay the sum of 
two thousand guineas for a portrait or a landscape by a living 
artist, whose fame is not yet sufficiently matured to make the operation 
a safe investment ? It may suit a millionaire to spend his thousands 
on the portrait of a political ‘star,’ or of a near and dear relative; 
but the upper middle class, who, as the majority, in the long run 
must be the real patrons of art, will, except when led into the 
extravagance by foolish vanity, refuse to devote a year’s or half 
a year’s income to the object of possessing a work by a popular 
artist. 

Consequently we find the painters of the day obliged to look to 
the trade for a continuance of sueh abnormal prices, and this has 
the effect of restricting the sale of works by our leading artists to 
those whose command of capital enables them to outbid all private 


purchasers. 


All who have a real feeling for art are beginning to view the 
position of artists in this country, brilliant as at the moment it 
appears to be, with no little mistrust and anxiety. 

Hitherto, in all countries, artists as a class have been poor, as 
compared with the members of other professions, and in England more 
especially so, from the circumstance, among others, that those who had 
money to spend on the luxury of pictures sought the reputation of 
connoisseurs of ancient, rather than of patrons of modern art. No 
English painter, pur sang, from the foundation of the British school 
—from Reynolds to the present day—can be said to have died rich, 
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and the reason is not far to seek. The prices with which the noblest 
efforts of their pencils were rewarded, though liberal as far as regards 
the leading members of the profession, were insufficient to secure them 
more than a moderate income, owing to the laborious character of 
their work. If, as we have been taught to believe, colour is the first 
and highest desideratum, no one can hope to achieve success but by 
long and laborious study. The great and immortal efforts of 
Raffaelle, Rembrandt, and Vandyke are not to be emulated by 
slap-dash or scene painting, and it required incessant and un- 
tiring application during every hour of daylight to enable our 
leading artists to turn out from their ateliers the works by which 
they hoped to maintain their own reputation and the credit of the 
British school. The portraits by Sir J. Reynolds show, by their 
inimitable characteristics, the patient labour that must have at- 
tended their completion, while the all-engrossing study exacted from 
Sir David Wilkie to produce his matchless ‘Rent Day’ and ‘ Blind 
Fiddler’ was well known to all his contemporaries, and is to his 
successors. It is a fact that in the later years of his prosperous 
career he endeavoured to produce the same effect with less absorbing 
application. That he failed in his attempt was well known to him- 
self, and is shown in his later works by the absence of the elaborate 
finish and minute detail which made his earlier efforts famous. At 
the zenith of his professional fame and success he required a year or 
eighteen months for the completion of one of his great works. To 
the above instance may be added the names of Collins, Leslie, 
Mulready, Roberts, and many others, all of whom achieved their 
fame with an amount of labour and under trials unknown to the 
present generation of promising and popular artists, who seek from 
the picture-dealing and print-selling community the patronage for 
which their distinguished predecessors looked to the public. 

The state of public patronage has a deteriorating effect alike on 
the taste of the public and the efforts of the painters. Let any one, 
after visiting the various exhibitions, whose name is ‘ Legion,’ ask 
himself whether the contemporary ‘ English school’ (numbering as it 
does in its ranks artists whose talents and early works place them on 
a level with the greatest of their predecessors) adequately represents 
the qualities of the art which we are told and have learned to admire 
in the examples afforded by the works of the ‘old masters.’ Few of 
the English portrait painters of the present school (in the slang 
of the day)‘ go in’ for colour, or attempt the elaborate finish of 
the hands and accessories that in the works of Titian and Vandyke 
of the old school, and of Reynolds and Gainsborough of later days, 
was the object of the painter and the admiration of the critic. The 
elaboration of such details is now sneered at by newspaper critics and 
pseudo-connoisseurs as ‘tame’ and ‘mechanical,’ and is generally 
supposed to be unworthy of inspired genius. Rapid execution is the 
order of the day, and quick returns the object of the painter. 
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We all know the story of Reynolds, who, when the minute finish 
of the hands in one of his finest portraits was commented on in his 
hearing as extraordinary by some flippant tyro in the profession, 
exclaimed, with some asperity, ‘ Sir, whatever is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.’ 

This axiom, so sound that it has become a proverb to guide us in 
every occupation of life, has ceased apparently to influence those who 
profess to look on Sir Joshua as their model, but are, it would seem, 
under the delusion that they can arrive by a short cut at the goal, to 
reach which, in his case, required the ceaseless labour of a long life. 

It may be said that no picture at the present day, by a compara- 
tively unknown hand, creeps into public notice by the simple force of 
its artistic merit. It must be heralded beforehand as one of the 
coming attractions of the season. Due notice must be given to the 
public that they may go and see it at the artist’s studio, and may 
subsequently gather round it at the exhibition to which it may be 
sent ; and if it represent some moving scene of social life, the linea- 
ments of some public man, or the charms of some ‘ professional 
beauty’ of the hour, it may be wanting in all the higher attributes 
of the art, but it will be sure to attract the general public, whose 
chorus of undiscriminating approval (because it is the fashion to 
praise it) will speedily drown the voice of any one who seeks in vain 
for inspiration or feeling for colour. 

Art patronage may be said to be very nearly exclusively in the 
hands of a class (not hitherto supposed to enjoy much popularity, 
either with the profession or the public), who have it in their power 
vo influence the picture market in the interest of particular artists 

whom they may take under their patronage. 

In former days the Exhibition of the Royal Academy derived much 
interest from the fact that it was supposed to represent, in a great 
measure, the result of the labours of British artists during the past 
year, and the Institution liberally opened its galleries to all the works 
sent by non-members, which, after an impartial examination, were 
considered worthy of admission, or for which, when admitted, space 
could be found available. The pictures sent by the leading artists 
had special attraction for the public, as they could not be seen any- 
where else; and though many had been executed on commission, 
the majority (exclusive of portraits) were sent for sale, and had 
previously been seen but by few—the practice now universally 
obtaining among the artists of inviting their friends on the press, 
and the picture-dealing and art-loving public, to come and judge of 
their labours before the pictures leave their studios, not having been 
generally developed till within the last few years. 

Now, if you wish to see the ‘last new great work’ of a distin- 
guished artist, instead of seeking it on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, you must pay a shilling at some shop, where you are 
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assured by advertisement in all the principal daily papers that the 
picture is to be seen ‘for the last few days only, when it will be 
positively and finally withdrawn, no doubt preparatory to the com- 
pletion of the print to which you will find yourself urgently requested 
to subscribe. 

It is a well-known fact that few pictures by popular artists are 
now sent to the Royal Academy Exhibition for sale. They are either 
secured beforehand unfinished, or bought at the private inspection 
after completion, for the price that the speculative patron thinks it 
to his own interest to offer. This price is generally much higher 
than the sum which the artist’s modesty would allow him to affix 
to the work if sent to the Academy Exhibition to be judged on its 
merits. 

Those who look on the fine arts as offering a legitimate field 
for speculation and commercial enterprise doubtless view all such 
evidence of what they would probably describe as the ‘ buoyancy 
and elasticity’ of the ‘picture trade’ with unalloyed satisfaction. 
That prices are ‘looking up’ is unquestionable, and that there is 
every reasonable prospect, under such conditions, that the ‘supply’ 
will be equal to the ‘ demand,’ is also patent. 

Each rising young artist hopes, through the patronage of Messrs. 
A. B. C. & Co., ‘et hoc genus omne,’ to receive a scale of remunera- 
tion that may enable him to make a fortune per saltwm, and if he 
should, so much the better undoubtedly in a business point of view. 
But the question will infallibly crop up, whether the rapid growth 
of artistic genius has not caused the British school to deteriorate at 
the roots, and whether the standard of excellence has not been 
lowered, under the present system, to promote the interests of 
individuals, and give a stimulus the effect of which is to de- 
velop charlatanism rather than to invite sound and discriminating 
patronage ? 

The effect. of this sudden discovery that the fine arts, properly 
cultivated, offer wealth and prosperity to the enterprising youth of 
England, is felt in Society in no slight degree. The art of painting, 
asa profession, has, among the better classes, until lately received 
but scant homage. The wealthy looked down on it as offering to 
the great body of its followers only labour without gain, and the 
painter whose heart was in his calling required the fire of genius to 
keep alive in him the hopes and aspirations that were doomed so 
seldom to be realised. While the younger sons of our noble and 
prosperous classes sought their fortunes in the army, the navy, the 
Church, in commerce, or at the bar, we seldom or never heard of any 
scion of a noble house or son of a wealthy commoner being brought 
up as a painter, and going through the laborious ewrriculum offered 
to the students of art by the Royal Academy. The Arts, like the 
Church, were supposed to indicate, and indeed demand, in their 
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votaries, what may be described as a ‘call,’ and but few, unless 
cheered and supported by enthusiasm, and capable of utter self. 
abnegation, ever sought a career in which, though their zeal and 
industry might be inadequately rewarded by social success, and late 
in life, by some trivial personal distinction, they could hardly hope 
to attain any high degree of worldly prosperity. 

Such is not the case now, however, and we have a crowd of 
aspirants to artistic fame and success, of both sexes, who enter 
the profession believing it to offer prizes within the reach of all 
who can pass the Pons asinorwm, and master rudiments, the 
knowledge of which, though indispensable to the attainment of 
excellence, is of little practical value to those who have neither talent 
nor inspiration. 

In order to get on in the arts, it is as essential now for a promis- 
ing young artist entering the field of competition to have a well- 
known and enterprising picture-dealer or print-seller in his interests, 
as it is for a young barrister just called to have some well-to-do solicitor 
at his back tothrust him forward. It is proverbial at the bar that no 
learning, no eloquence, no legal acumen will avail a man, unless he have 
‘luck and opportunity ;’ and, mutatis mutandis, the same may be 
said of the arts—no genius, no inspiration, no intelligent and 
laborious study will, at the present day, secure success for an embryo 
Raffaelle, if he have not the patronage of Messrs. A. B. C. & Co., or 
some other equally disinterested patron of native rising talent. 

The development which the art of painting has, during the last 
few years, experienced under the gis of this artificial patronage, is 
patent to all; but it has to be shown how far that development has 
been of a nature either to foster talent or to raise the standard of 
excellence in the profession. 

That much-abused body, the Royal Academy, has been, since its 
formation, the only school of art deserving the name in the country ; 
and except as an exhibition of the works of living English painters, 
in which character it has for years shared the public favour with that 
highly respected institution, the ‘ Society of British Artists,’ it is 
still without a rival. It has in its hands the sole power of conferring 
such professional honours on living artists as their talents may 
justify. 

We have been told for years by a crowd of envious and ill-advised 
outsiders that the members discharge their duties in a spirit of 
cliqueism and favouritism. That the accusation is undeserved is 
amply proved by the fact that, limited as are its numbers, the Insti- 
tution has, from its foundation under Reynolds, ever included the 
most gifted members of the profession. The enemies of the Academy 
have been vigilant and venomous, but are mainly recruited from the 
ranks of the disappointed and incompetent, and it would be difficult 
to point out an English artist of eminence or transcendent talent 
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who has flourished during the present century, whose name is not 
included in the roll of its members. 

It may be questioned whether, by the multiplication of exhibi- 
tion rooms, easy of access {to mediocrity, and the formation of 
societies which offer their walls to the general public, as well as to 
those whose claims an ungrateful Academy refuses to acknowledge, 
any very striking talent has been developed, or any inspired enthu- 
siast brought to the front out of the cold shade of obscurity and 
neglect to which the supposed jealousy of the ‘Forty’ had con- 
demned him. 

Public exhibitions of pictures are not promoted, or at least 
should not be, for the purpose of bringing to notice the crude and 
immature efforts of inexperience, or the labours of a crowd of self- 
sufficient amateurs. The real patrons of art do not visit them in 
search of the works of zealous aspirants who are, as we see, some- 
times wanting in the elementary knowledge of the art, nor do they 
set much store by the praiseworthy productions of ambitious 
unprofessional ladies who ‘ paint very nicely.’ 

By covering their walls with works of an inferior stamp, the 


Royal Academy would at once discredit their high position, and 


ignore their raison etre. Their duty as a school of art is to foster 


genius by the facilities which they so liberally and gratuitously offer 


to the student, and by their Exhibition to enable the public to 
appreciate and reward the talents that they have been the means of 
developing. 

An institution like the Royal Academy is not intended, as are 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, to include every respect- 
able or competent member of the profession. These latter institu- 
tions are necessarily comprehensive, because admission to them is a 
sine qua non for those who would practise the profession. But the 
Academy is intentionally and wisely limited in its numbers, in 
order to make membership an honour and an object of ambition, and 
also to protect the institution from the intrusion of pretenders. 
The number being so small, there is no discredit attached to being 
an outsider, but to be admitted as a member is a great honour, 
and the only one attainable by an English artist in a country profess- 
ing, and supposed to offer, great encouragement to the fine arts, 
but in which artists, of whatever eminence (albeit some few are 
from time to time sparingly admitted to the ‘ equestrian order’), are 
never allowed to share in the decorations and personal distinc- 
tions showered with no niggard hand on the army, the navy, the 
bureaucracy, and the medical profession ! 

There is unfortunately some reason to fear that the Royal 
Academy, whose rights and privileges and special characteristics 
were so jealously guarded under the presidencies of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. West, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Sir Martin Archer- 
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Shee, is slowly sliding from its proud position as the disinterested 
private society which for more than a century has made up for 
the apathy and shorteomings of the Government, and has main. 
tained at its sole cost the only school of art in the country, to 
the level of a public body, shrinking from the assertion of its 
independence, and recognising a right of interference with its acts 
and its organisation. 

The bold front which conscientious rectitude and disinterestednesg 
of purpose enabled the Academy to offer to the pertinacious parlia- 
mentary attacks, led by the late Mr. Joseph Hume, to which they 
were for some years annually exposed, and which they met and de. 
feated so triumphantly under the uncompromising leadership of the 
President of that day, the late Sir Martin Archer-Shee, has, in the 
present, under the influence of no doubt equally honest but more 
timid counsels, been replaced by a half-hearted resistance to the 
renewed remonstrances of the envious and disappointed. 

By a recent law the extraordinary concession has been made to 
those clamouring at the door of increasing by one-half the number 
of the Associates, and of allowing them to vote at the election to 
the superior rank of Academician, thus practically permitting the 
candidates to elect themselves to the higher grade! Before long we 
shall doubtless see further concessions to the ‘ spirit of the age,’—the 
number of the Academicians greatly increased, and the standard of 
qualification materially lowered to fill up the ranks, admission to 
which will thereby be rendered much easier and of greatly dimi- 
nished value. 

If the Royal Academy appreciates its own character and position, 
let it follow the example of the somewhat analogous Institution in 
France, and by a rigid adherence to the limit originally and ad- 
visedly assigned to its numbers, secure for its members, wndimi- 
nished, the honour which admission to its benches has hitherto con- 
ferred. The ‘French Academy,’ whether the Government of the 
day was represented by a despot, a constitutional monarchy, or a 
revolutionary rabble, has preserved its identity and its character- 
istics ‘through evil report and good report.’ It cannot be supposed 
that the mystic number ‘ 40’ is thought to represent nwmerically the 
talents of the entire literary and scientific circles of France; but as 
in the case of the Royal Academy, that number is believed to be 
sufficiently large to admit of the gradual absorption of all those 
whose permanent exclusion would prove its inefficiency or its cor- 
ruption; and though in the one case, as in the other, non-selection 
is no proof of deficient merit, admission gives a stamp of excellence 
understood and appreciated by all. Some self-sufficient and dis- 
appointed artist may doubtless be found ready to adopt, under some- 
what analogous circumstances, the epitaph written for himself by the 
witty Piron : 
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Ci git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 

Pas méme Académicien! 
put it does not follow that his exclusion will be any disadvantage to 
the Institution. 

Despite the trading character of art-patronage at this day in 
England, let us hope that a purer feeling for art will ere long assert 
itself, and a higher motive than pecuniary profit guide the pur- 
chasers who seek to possess the works of our leading and rising 
artists. The present state of things cannot last, without affecting 
the art as well as the profession. All would-be patrons, who are 
not millionnaires, are practically driven out of the market by a scale 
of prices that places what they seek beyond their reach. Though 
the leading artists may have reason to rejoice that their most slender 
efforts can command sums such as never cheered the labours of their 
most distinguished predecessors, the great body of their brethren 
know full well that if they do not get them from the Trade, they 
cannot get them from the Public. 

Experience proves, in the case of unsound speculations, that 
success is not lasting. The articles for sale will fail to command a 
fancy price permanently, and common sense and public taste com- 
bined will, in the long run, triumph, and will establish, in lieu of 
the present system, a state of things more in accordance with the 
true interests of both artist and patron. Then, it may be hoped, 
painters as a class will look to the general public for encour- 
agement and reward, and not solely to a mercantile section of it, 
whose patronage is neither sound nor stable, and tends to direct 
their labours into a channel that may, in the case of some few, 
‘lead on to fortune,’ but, as regards the general body of rising artists, 
will prove fatal and disastrous. 

The names that represent English art, whether those of departed 
geniuses, or of their distinguished successors now among us, in whom 
the nation feels so much pride, attest that painting in England has 
reached a point of excellence that entitles the modern British school 
to rank with, if not above, that of any other country at the present 
day. It may surely be left to develop itself, by means of the talent 
and perseverance of its votaries, unencumbered by the questionable 
aid by which it is sought to give it undue prominence. 

The foregoing remarks have been scrupulously general in their 
character and in their application, and are in no sense directed 
ad homines, but are intended, if possible, to rouse public attention 
to a system which, under the name of ‘ Patronage,’ is ‘a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare.’ 

When comments, however, are calculated to throw discredit on 
practices by which no small body of artists benefit largely (or hope 
to do so), those who find it to their interest tc perpetuate such a 
state of things, if they cannot dispute the facts or the inferences to 
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which they lead, will no doubt deprecate a discussion that, if 
carried out in fairness and candour, will infallibly open the eyes 
of those not yet behind the scenes to the proceedings of the 
modern soi-disant patrons of art. 

The writer’s object, as well as his meaning, will be wholly mis. 
understood if anything disparaging to English art or English painters 
is erroneously inferred from what he says; and though he fears 
that those who, for reasons of their own, think with much con- 
placency that the system ‘works well,’ may be inclined like Lord 
Melbourne, when an abuse was brought to his notice, to say, ‘ Can’t 
you let it alone?’ he feels sure there are many in the glorious pro- 
fession of the arts who, though they may lack the courage to own it, 
deplore the existence of an influence which, from its nature as well as 
its operation, must be injurious to the interests of the great body of 
artists, by exciting vain hopes in some, jealousy in others, and mis- 
leading the student by giving a wrong direction to his energies and 
a false stimulus to his ambition. 

A large body of British artists are, it is true, at present basking 
in the sunshine of an artificial prosperity, but neither their permanent 
interests nor those of art generally will be substantially promoted 
until those who have a real love and feeling for art, and who, having 
the means, may be intent on discovering and rewarding genius, can 
visit our exhibitions and art-sales without encountering on the thresh- 
old a competition of traders who not only outbid them in the 
market, but also seek to guide public opinion in matters of taste 
for mercantile objects. 

Well may we exclaim with Count Stroganoff, President of the 
Imperial Academy at St. Petersburg— 

‘ Délivrez-nous, grand Dieu, de ges amateurs sans amour, ces 
cOnNndisseUrs sans connaissance.’ 

W. ARCHER SHEE. 





FRANCE AND THE SLAVE TRADE 
IN MADAGASCAR. 


France having determined on pursuing her aggressive policy in 
Madagascar, we may take‘it for granted that a considerable portion 
of the north-western coast of that island will pass under French pro- 
tection. It is not probable that she will attempt to penetrate far 
into the interior of the country; but will rest content with a few 
fortified stations on the coast, from which she will be enabled to ship 
cheap labour to her neighbouring colonies. Now, in the first place, 
what right has France to thus forcibly establish herself on Madagascan 
territory? I do not_hesitate to say, absolutely none. As is generally 
known, the two principal tribes in Madagascar are the Hova and the 
Sakalava. For centuries these tribes were at war with each other, 
until in the reign of Radama I. the Hovas succeeded in completely 
subduing the Sakalavas, and from that time they have been the 
recognised rulers over the entire island. It is certain that they were 
so in 1839, when M. Tissot, a French ‘lieutenant de vaisseau,’ 
was despatched by Admiral de Helle, who was commanding the 
French fleet in the South Indian Ocean, to survey the north-western 
coast of Madagascar, with a view to finding a harbour suitable for a 
coaling station. M. Tissot in his voyage came to Nossi-bé, which at 
once struck him as the place for his purpose. Now there happened 
to be living on the island of Nossi-bé at this time a Sakalava Queen, 
by name Tsmiare, who had been driven over from the mainland by 
the Hovas. To her M. Tissot addressed himself, and easily persuaded 
her to cede to him, in return for a promise of French protection, the 
islands of Nossi-bé and Nossi-comba, and and all her rights on the 
mainland. But even supposing she possessed the right to cede the 
islands, she clearly had no rights to cede on the mainland, the whole 
of which was now under Hova rule. Nossi-bé was garrisoned with 
troops, and the town of Helleville laid out and built, and the island 
has since become a prosperous little settlement. No attempt, how- 
ever, was made by France to assert any rights on the mainland, and 
in the treaty which she made in 1868 with the Hova power, she 
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acknowledged Renovalona as Queen of the whole island. It is evident 
therefore that in that year the French Government did not place 
much value on the treaty of 1839-40. 
What, then, has induced them to take hostile action against the 
Government of Queen Renovalona on the strength of a treaty 
the validity of which she has herself denied? The chief reason is 
doubtless the growing demand of her colonies in the Indian Ocean 
for cheap labour. To this may be added the love of increasing her 
territorial possessions in distant parts of the world, which would 
appear to be the craze of French politicians of every school; and 
also, the knowledge that her policy in this case could not fail to 
be distasteful to ‘pérfide Albion,’ with whom she feels aggrieved 
for her action in Egypt. These two last reasons are of little or no 
account, but the first, viz. the labour supply, affects England very 
nearly, on account of its connection with the slave trade. There 
is too much reason to suppose that the hoisting of the French flag 
on the mainland of Madagascar will lead to a brisk revival of 
this odious traffic between the Mozambique coast and the great 
African island. Now, this is a question on which England has a 
right to speak, for no other nation has lavished so much blood and 
treasure in its endeavours to suppress slavery. It is, indeed, in great 
measure owing to the refusal of Englishmen to tolerate anything 
that savours of slavery that France has taken her present action; for 
had not the Imperial Government refused to permit the emigration 
of coolie labour in future to Bourbon, owing to the atrocious treat- 
ment of the coolies by the French planters, the claims of France to 
Sakalava territory would in all probability have not been brought 
forward. 

France now possesses three colonies of importance in these seas, 
Mayotte, Nossi-bé, and Bourbon. In each of these islands the 
cultivation of sugar is largely carried on, and in addition, of late 
years, coffee, vanilla, pepper, and other tropical products have been 
extensively cultivated. As long as a yearly supply of coolies could 
be obtained from India for the colony of Bourbon, the want of cheap 
labour scarcely made itself felt, as the other colonies were as yet 
small, and a sufficiency of slaves was obtained for their wants from 
the Mozambique coast and the islands of the Comoro group. During 
the last few years, however, the constant vigilance of our cruisers, and 
the increased efforts of the Hova authorities to prevent slaves being 
landed on the mainland of Madagascar, have had their effect, and 
the slave trade has received a decided check. The emigration of 
coolies from India to the French settlements having now been 
prohibited, France finds herself unable to supply her colonies with 
a sufficiency of labour for their wants. Once, however, let her 
regain a footing in Madagascar, and she will be able to ship slaves 
under the name of ‘ engagés libres’ to her neighbouring settlements 
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without fear of detection. This has been done on a small scale for 
some time past from St. Augustine’s Bay, where French creoles, 
acting as agents to planters in Bourbon, have been in the habit of 
shipping slaves as passengers in the ships belonging to their principals 
to St. Denis, where, for a ten years’ agreement at nominal wages, 
as much as 60/. per adult is often given to the agent. These slaves 
are for the most part Mozambique natives. The treatment they 
receive at the hands of their masters is generally of the most brutal 
description, and it is absolutely impossible for them to get any 
reparation. It is stated that negotiations are about to be entered 
into with Portugal, by the French authorities, for permission to 
engage voluntary labour (‘engagés libres’) at various places on the 
Mozambique coast, and if this is granted by the Portuguese the good 
work done by England during the last few years towards suppressing 
the slave trade in these waters will have been in vain. The British 
consul at Mozambique has reported, that if such an agreement is 
entered into between France and Portugal the slave trade will assume 
even more than its former proportions. 

Another point for consideration is the effect that French settle- 
ment is likely to have in Madagascar itself. According to the 
Malagasy law slave-owning and slave-dealing are legal pursuits, and 
the few French subjects who have hitherto been settled on the island 
have shown themselves to be not unwilling to profit by this law. In 
one case whic? occupied the attention of our consul a few years ago, 
a French planter wuc had married a Malagese claimed that his wife 
should be allowed to retain her nationality in order that she might 
have the power to buy and sell slaves, although by the French law 
she became a French subject by her marriage. In 1879 M. Laborde, 
the French consul at Tamatave, went so far as to assert the theory 
that ‘ Tout Frangais est libre de circuler, de résider, de commercer, 
et de professer 4 Madagascar toute industrie qui n’est pas interdite 
par les lois du pays.’ What would be said if the French consul- 
general at Cairo advanced a similar theory? How, it may well be 
asked, can we hope ever to wean the Malagese from slavery, when 
the subjects of a great civilised Power like France show their 
willingness to participate in the odious custom? Hitherto our 
efforts towards the abolition of slavery in the island have had a 
plainly perceptible effort, giving good cause for hope. The advent 
of French planters throughout the northern portion of the island 
will, I fear, destroy all the good work already done. 

But it may be urged that the Hovas have not shown any just desire 
to assist us in our endeavours to root out the slave trade; and this is 
toa great extent true as far as domestic slavery is concerned. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the system is so woven into their 
national life and customs that it was not to be expected that it 
would disappear in a day. With regard to the importation of slaves 
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from the mainland of Africa, there is every reason to suppose that 
the Hova authorities have done all that lay in their power to carry 
out their treaty obligations with us. That they have not succeeded 
in putting an end to the traffic is due to the weakness of the central 
authority and inter-tribal disputes, and not to their want of good 
faith. England should not forget that, when in 1874 the British 
consul called the attention of the Prime Minister, Rainilaiarivony, to 
the fact that considerable numbers of slaves were being imported on 
the west coast, especially at the port of Majunga, the Hova Queen at 
once issued an edict ordering the emancipation of all slaves (Mozam- 
biques) introduced into the island since the year 1865. By this 
edict it is estimated that 100,000 slaves received their freedom, 
25,000 being freed in Antanarivo, the capital, alone. Slaves are, how- 
ever, still imported on the west coast, the chief port being Anoronsan- 
gana, situated north of Majunga in 13° 54’ south lat., 48° east long, 

That these slaves are imported for re-exportation to the French 
colonies may be inferred from the fact that it is very rare to meet 
a Mozambique slave in Madagascar who is not conversant with 
the Malagasy language, and who has therefore been some time in the 
country. On the other hand, in Nossi-bé or Mayotte it is no un- 
common thing to come across natives from the Mozambique coast 
who know nothing of the language of the country. As lately as 
1879, H.M.S. Spartan took a slave dhow at Nossifaby, on the north 
coast, which had been engaged running slaves at Nossi-bé ; and no one 
who has travelled through the island can have failed to notice the 
number of African and Comoro slaves employed on the plantations. 
Nor must we forget, in considering the claims the Hova population 
have on us, that the Malagese have always shown perfect willingness 
to enter into commercial relations with the Western Powers. Mer- 
chants representing most of the European nations as weil as the 
United States of America are to be found at Tamatave, Majunga, 
Antanarivo, and various other settlements on the island. Their 
rights and property have been protected to the utmost of their 
ability by the Hova authorities. There have been occasional cases of 
attacks being made on Europeans in the districts far remote from 
the capital, but these have been but few and have been the work of 
a few lawless tribes. 

On the whole Queen Renovalona has kept faith with us, and it 
is but just that we should use our best endeavours to prevent her 
being too harshly treated by France. No one of course doubts the 
ability of the French ironclads to raze to the ground the mat- 
built villages of Madagascar, but France may rest assured that by 
doing so she forfeits the respect of Europe and gains nothing 
in return. In Tunis, Tonquin, Madagascar, in the islands of the 
South Pacific; and on the banks of the Congo, she appears bent 
on pursuing a policy opposed alike to peace and justice. It would 
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appear that she seeks, by the arbitrary exercise of power in these 
remote corners of the world, to regain the prestige she lost in 1870. 
But it is not by actions of this description that a great nation makes 
its influence felt, and its name held in respect. Both England and 
America, it appears, have entered into new commercial treaties with 
Madagascar, by which the subjects of either nation acquire certain 
privileges. It is to be hoped that the British Government will 
guard jealously the rights of her subjects in the island, and see that 
they suffer no loss through the hostile actions of France. Let them 
too do all in their power to discountenance the slave traffic under 
whatever name it may be carried on. 

The events at present taking place on the borders of the 
Transvaal are dealing a death-blow to the anti-slavery work which 
for years past has been performed by Englishmen in those regions. 
How far the present Ministry, by their action two years ago, are 
responsible for this deplorable state of things, it is not the object 
of this paper to discuss. Surely, however, the wretched condition 
of the natives in those parts should teach England the danger of 
a weak and vacillating policy. Surely the prayers and petitions of 
those unfortunate allies of ours, whom, having once freed them from 
the bonds of slavery, we now see murdered in cold blood and again 
driven off as slaves, whilst we, to our shame, are obliged to confess 
our inability to assist them, should be a warning to us in the future. 
Surely we should be taught by past errors in South Africa how one 
retrograde step may undo the labour of years, and should declare 
to Europe with no uncertain voice our resolute determination to 
oppose by every means in our power a revival of the slave-trade 
in the Indian Ocean. The predominance of France in Madagascar 
would most undoubtedly lead to such a revival. England has 
acquired a right from work done in the past to make her wish 
with regard to the slave-trade respected by Europe. It is monstrous 
to suppose that the good work she has done is to be robbed of its 
effect to advance the selfish aims of France. Nor need we fear such 
a result if only England stands firm, and does not shrink from 
the high responsibilities the noble deeds of her countrymen in 
the past have placed upon her. By our moral support of the Hovas 
in their present troubles, by a jealous guarding of British interests 
in the island, and by a resolute refusal to ignore slavery however 
disguised, we may do much to minimise the evil effects of the 
present action of France. England has put her hand to the plough 
in the great cause of freedom to all the human race, and she must 
not now turn back. It is a great cause and worthy of a great people. 


‘Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fear of being great.’ 


LAWRENCE C. GOODRICH. 
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Tue character of the existence, if any, which awaits us beyond the duri 
iin} grave is a question of obvious importance to humanity. The wonder ont 
4 is that it should attract so little attention. It is true that it receives tow: 
i a considerable amount of official recognition, but this does not always pect 
imply much actual interest. All modern forms of religious instruction pat 
lay much stress on the fleeting character of earthly joys, the en- ion 
during misery or bliss of the life to come, and the consequent im- God 
ii portance of concentrating our energies and hopes on the hereafter at kine 
. the expense of the present. But these exhortations produce very hm 
i little effect. We may assent openly to their accuracy, but it is the regi 
: merest tongue service. Not one man in a hundred is ever troubled in sory 
r the pursuits of daily life by any thought of what is to happen to him Ay 
after death; unless under the influence of some great sorrow, in the upo 
presence of some awful catastrophe, or, to put it bluntly, when his Itz 
stomach is out of order. In this respect there is little to choose ite 
between the irreligious and the religious; and many would say, that, ond 
on the whole, this indifference is a matter for congratulation. aS 
Whatever be our destiny through the ages of eternity, it may be pel; 
argued, it is clear that our business in this world is to work, and to { 
there is ample testimony to show that working power is paralysed by the 
perpetual reflection upon the life to come. Possibly. But are the nos 
current doctrines on this subject necessarily true? And if they are lei, 
not, will a rational speculation as to our future existence interfere for 
with the due exercise of our energies here? I cannot believe that it phi 
need. net 
It is common, especially in the pulpit, to denounce this indif- a 
ference to a future life asa sinful peculiarity of our own times. pr 
There is not the slightest ground for this view, which, indeed, is dis- 
proved by the fact that a similar mental attitude has been common fel 
to all societies wherein no morbid or abnormal activities have been ing 
at work. Take for instance early classical Paganism. Here we find dis 
the future conceived of as a faint copy of earthly existence, with th 
feebler pleasures and feebler pains. The well-known remark put by ne 
Homer into the mouth of the shade of Achilles forcibly illustrates fre 


the early ideas of an after life. ‘I would rather,’ says he, ‘be a 
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slave in the upper air, even to a poor master, than be ruler over all 
the dead.’ Some of the greatest heroes, it is true, were raised to 
share the joys of the gods on Olympus, and some special criminals 
were devoted to torture in Hades; and herein we have the nearest 
approach to the Christian belief of heaven and hell. But these 
views seem to have exercised little influence on human action, and 
probably it would not be far wrong to describe the earliest classical 
conception of a hereafter as that of a very dull life. The Scandinavian 
mythology taught a rather more lively belief; but here too the 
Valhalla, with its incessant bloodshed and feasting, was merely a 
‘yoid world’s shadow and shell,’ a simple reproduction after death of 
the pursuits in which the fierce warriors of the North delighted 
during life. Traces appear, however, of a place of punishment for 
certain classes of criminals. The negative attitude of the Jews 
towards a future life has been often noticed; and though this 
peculiarity has perhaps been sometimes unduly emphasised, its 
existence is beyond dispute. This clearly appears from such ex- 
clamations as those of the Psalmist, ‘The dead praise not Thee, O 
God, neither all they that go down into silence.’ ‘Shall thy loving- 
kindness be showed in the grave, or thy faithfulness in destruction ?’ 
Among the religions of the East, death seems to have been generally 
regarded either as annihilation, or as a preliminary stage to an ab- 
sorption into the Deity. It may be observed in passing, that though 
at first sight these two theories seem to differ widely, their effects 
upon the human mind were probably much more closely allied. 
It may sound paradoxical to assert that there can be any similarity 
of effect between the doctrine of annihilation of existence absolutely, 
and the doctrine of absorption into the highest possible form of 
existence. But a little reflection will dispel the difficulty. The 
believer in annihilation has, of course, nothing to hope for, nothing 
to fear, after his race on earth has been run. But at the same time 
the man who expects to be absorbed into an all-pervading Deity is 
not in a much better plight. Nominally he may be said to have 
laid hold of eternal life, but it is a life of which he can hardly 
form any: conception, and which, unless he be a mystic devoted to 
philosophic contemplation, can have few charms for him. It is 
not likely that such a belief would occupy any large share of an ordi- 
nary man’s thoughts, or exercise any important influence on his 
actions. 

Under the Roman Empire, before Christianity had made itself 
felt, there was (omitting some popular superstitions) a widespread 
indifference on the subject, with perhaps a general inclination to 
disbelief in a future life. Cicero recognises two alternatives; either 
there is nothing for us beyond the grave, or there is a life of happi- 
ness. The prevalence of such views is indirectly attested by the 
frequency of suicide which distinguishes this period. Something of 
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course must be allowed for the different moral estimate which then 
attached to the act of self-destruction. We have long been accus- 
tomed to regard it as a crime, but in the civilisations of Greece und 
Rome it lay under no such ban. Suicide was sometimes condemned 
for the strictly political reason that it deprived the state of a soldier, 
It was occasionally deprecated, as by Plutarch, as an unworthy act 
of cowardice ; and sometimes as a violation of religious duty. ‘A 
man has no right to leave the post at which he is placed without 
the order of God his commander,’ said Pythagoras some centuries 
earlier. But these views were on the whole in a minority. As a 
general rule Stoics and Epicureans unite in approving or even en- 
couraging suicide to avoid misery or misfortune. It is incredible 
that such doctrines should have found general acceptance if there 
had existed any strong belief in a life after death ; and it is perhaps 
safe to conclude that till the end of the third century a.p. the here- 
after was a subject about which educated people speculated little and 
cared less. 

But the rise of Christianity gave a rude shock to this indifference, 
which indeed rapidly vanished under the influence of the Christian 
doctrine of eternal punishment. So long as men believed that after 
death their individualities disappeared by annihilation or absorption, 
it was impossible to evoke much enthusiasm about a future life. 
But when the world was roused by the declamations of a religion 
which, while teaching that each man had a soul to be saved, taught 
also that salvation was only for the few, and that the huge majority 
of mankind were doomed to endless torture; that humanity was in- 
herently and hopelessly wicked ; that the short space of a lifetime 
was all that was allowed to each individual wherein to work out his 
own salvation ; and finally that this salvation depended not so much 
upon a life of virtue, as upon the acceptance of correct theological 
opinions, the question of a hereafter became one of fearful importance. 
It is true, no doubt, that the joys of heaven were promised to the 
faithful. But the representations of heaven were tame and unat- 
tractive, and the morbid fancy of the early Christian teachers pre- 
ferred to gloat over the tortures in store for the damned, which were 
consequently depicted with frightful vividness. It is needless to 
dwell on the bodily misery and mental anguish which this dark 
belief inflicted upon mankind, further than to remark that the 
morbid excesses to which it led—notably e.g. among the hermits— 
may have contributed to strengthen the reaction against it which, 
commencing at the Renaissance, has endured through the centuries 
to our own time. 

But while recognising the advance in thought which this reaction 
implies, we must recognise at the same time that the heaven and hell 
of modern orthodoxy are the lineal descendants of the early Christian 
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doctrines on the subject, and are therefore entitled at any rate to an 
historical interest. And beyond this, as representing the belief which 
is officially professed by the greater part of the civilised world, they 
come directly within the scope of the present inquiry. 

It can hardly be denied that, to a very great extent indeed, the 
current views of heaven and hell obtain only a nominal acceptance. 
Amongst certain sections of the Roman Catholic Church, and certain 
sections of Dissent, they are still zealously supported; but by the 
mass of educated people, though outwardly adopted, they are secretly, 
and perhaps unconsciously, condemned as unsatisfactory. This dis- 
crepancy between outward profession and inward conviction escapes 
notice, because people do not care to face the mental disturbance 
which an honest examination of their beliefs would entail. But it 
may be well to bestow a little criticism upon this venerable muddle ; 
and for this purpose let us try to arrive at what most ordinary people 
really do think about the matter. 

Now, do most people really believe that the majority of mankind 
will be condemned to eternal torment, either for actual moral offences, 
or for errors in theological speculation, or for any other conceivable 
cause whatever? There are a few, no doubt, who heartily and thank- 
fully embrace this view, with all the religious fervour which accom- 
panies the belief that they are thereby doing God service. But it is 
impossible to suppose that any large proportion of Churchmen, who 
think about the matter at all, would not shrink from assenting to this 
pitiless belief. Very well then. Do most Churchmen really believe 
that mankind as a rule live up to the moral and religious standard 
prescribed by the Church as necessary for salvation—necessary, in 
fact, to avert the doom which the Church officially declares to be the 
portion of offenders? Again I think the answer must be, No. Each 
individual may cherish an exaggerated estimate of his own piety; or 
may cling doggedly to the somewhat illogical plea that he is no worse 
than his neighbours. This, it is needless to show, does not affect 
the question. If a certain degree of absolute excellence is necessary 
for salvation, the relative excellence of an individual in reference to 
his fellow-men cannot be taken into account. If it be urged that in 
this case a great many people will be damned, we may reply that 
this is strictly in accordance with the Church doctrine, which good 
Churchmen are nominally bound to believe. Per contra, if the 
majority of mankind do live up to this standard, to what end are all 
the denunciations of the wickedness of the world which we hear from 
the pulpit, and the unctuous platitudes to the same effect which pass 
current in religious conversation ? 

If we turn to the philosophers for guidance and advice, we shall 
not fare much better. These, it is true, reject the orthodox account 
of heaven and hell. But what have they to offer in their stead? 
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Broadly speaking, there are two prominent philosophical views on this 
subject. 

(1) The materialist view. This altogether denies the survival of 
our personality after death; and therefore, so far as the individual 
is concerned, is practically a doctrine of annihilation. 

(2) The non-materialist view, which meets with a more general 
acceptance, and which, in one way or another, admits the probability, 
or at least possibility, of some future existence. As to the character 
and conditions, however, of this existence, the utterances of the learned 
are extremely vague, amounting to little more than a hazy specula- 
tion that it will be less material and more spiritual than our present 
existence. 

Here then we have a problem of supreme importance to humanity, 
for which only three solutions are propounded. Of these, one is equally 
opposed to reason and to morality ; another is intuitively repugnant 
to the great mass of civilised mankind ; and the third is hopelessly 
vague. To all who concede any importance to the question, this 
state of affairs must seem very unsatisfactory, and we are forbidden 
to hope for any immediate amelioration by the widely-spread indif- 
ference to the whole matter. In truth this indifference, though 
not the greatest, is the first difficulty in the way of a more settled 
opinion. But while we recognise this indifference as a present 
fact, it is not altogether easy to account for it. It is impossible to 
maintain seriously that the question is unimportant, and Churchmen 
at any rate are estopped from this plea by the loudly-proclaimed 
doctrines of the Church in all ages. The philosopher perhaps 
asks Cui bono? and urges that it is an unprofitable labour to 
speculate about the unknowable. Toa certain extent this is true, 
but toa certain extent only, and it is an objection which is not allowed 
for a moment in some allied branches of research. The ultimate 
problems of metaphysic are equally unknowable, but men have never 
ceased to speculate upon them; and the failures of centuries are 
powerless to deter new explorers from setting forth on the barren path 
which so many have trodden in vain. Probably a truer reason is to be 
found in the character of the explanations themselves, and perhaps if 
we examine these a little more closely, the labour will not be altogether 
in vain. 

Now, in the first place it is a plain fact that, in spite of all the 
efforts of theologians, the imagination of mankind is but feebly affected 
by the joys of heaven or the pains of hell. We may believe in them 
as really awaiting us after death, but for all that we cannot bring 
them closely home to ourselves. The interests of earthly life, its 
sorrows and joys, its hopes and anxieties, irresistibly impress them- 
selves on us as more actual, more part of ourselves. Is it quite 
certain that this view is wrong? Again, taken all round, this life is 
a happy life. We know exactly what constitutes our pleasure here, 
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and we find it hard to picture to ourselves a state of happiness where 
material conditions are absent. Yet we are forbidden to import these 
conditions into our heaven. Is it quite certain that this prohibition 
is right ? 

However, before dealing directly with these two questions, it may 
be well to discuss rather more fully the objections to the three ex- 
planations of a hereafter already referred to. 

Let us take first the explanation of orthodoxy. The objections to 
this are so grave, and its inconsistencies so obvious, that it will not be 
necessary to dwell upon them at length. To most thoughtful persons 
they must be already familiar; and on those who fail to recognise 
them, argument would probably be wasted. The impossibility of con- 
ceiving hell as the design of an omnipotent and benevolent God 
presents a dilemma from which there is no escape. Orthodoxy jea- 
lously insists on the combination of these attributes in the Deity, but 
it never has answered, and never can answer, the objection that if God 
could have dispensed with hell, and did not, then He is not benevolent ; 
if He would have dispensed with hell, but could not, then He is not 
omnipotent. Moreover, the idea of an eternity of torture in retribu- 
tion for the sins of threescore years and ten is so utterly revolting 
to our sense of justice that few, if any, healthy and cultivated minds 
can endure to accept it. The instincts of true religion shudder at 
ascribing to God the attributes of a malignant fiend; and from an 
ethical point of view, it is utterly impossible to regard such a Being 
as the fountain-head of morality. The material character of the 
torments of hell presents another difficulty, which derives a special 
importance from the variations of ecclesiastical doctrine as to the 
nature of existence in the life to come. Classical orthodoxy clearly 
declares that we are to rise again with our bodies, and give account 
of our own works. This teaching, however, has been considerably 
modified by later thought. It is open to many grave objections, of 
which perhaps the most obvious is the want of materials. Since the 
appearance of man on the earth, the same atoms of oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon, &c. must have served over and over again as constituents of 
different human frames, and if, at the resurrection, we are all to rise 
again with our own bodies, it is not easy to see how these conflicting 
elaims are to be settled—bearing in mind that the available quantity 
of matter is limited. Apart from this, however, the tendency of modern 
opinion inclines to a spiritual, or at least to a less material, existence 
hereafter. St. Paul’s distinction of a body terrestrial and a body celes- 
tial may suggest a way out of the difficulty, which, personally, I think 
has been undtily overlooked; but even by the aid of this distinction 
we cannot preserve our earthly bodies in our resurrection body except 
by recourse to a metaphysical quibble. But if we are not to be 
furnished hereafter with bodies closely resembling those with which 
we are now endowed, the material fires of hell need have few terrors 
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for us. Much the same criticism may be applied to the orthod 
conception of heaven. The heaven of the early Christians was a 
the most material type. But I imagine that few intelligent Chu . 
men now look forward to the New Jerusalem of the Revelations. peer 
orthodoxy consequently halts between two opinions, wavering b t = 
allegiance to authority and allegiance to reason. shee 
Accepting, however, the popular account of the heaven which i 
said to await the righteous, if there is less to repel, there is not ; h 

to attract us. The Christian heaven is a distasteful conceptio y 
most people. Omitting all criticism of its material ie mp 
eternity of adoration can only be welcome to minds in a conditio, a 
morbid ecstasy, and in a healthy virile mind, however religious a : 
a conception will rarely strike deep. Moreover, the Sees 
Christianity consists largely of a sort of idealisation of cerem il 
religion, and this view is strongly at variance with a feelin which 
consciously or unconsciously, most of us entertain—namely. eine Dome : 
is not an end in itself. Its services to civilisation, its ‘anil oo td 
individual culture, and its powers of solace, may all be recognis di eal 
recognised gratefully, but none the less does the conviction ; de 
that religion, under any of the forms which prevail at present ene 
mankind, can hardly be destined to a perpetual ia n ha 
emotional influence it ranks very high, perhaps, indeed ee Mise i 
others, but it is rather an impediment than otherwise a intell fer 
development. The finer mental faculties are crushed under a sete 
which bids men substitute faith for reason, and has formulated aun 
doctrine as that of salvation by belief. Finally, it must be oa vn ‘ 
excessive religious enthusiasm is now keown to be due i ; al 
large number of cases, to mental disease or a morbid rs i t eel 
yy physical con- 

The negation upon which materialis i 
objections of a very different kind. seen nage a gr 
got a shred of anything fit to be called evidence ‘that 4 dividual 
existence continues in any form after death; and in the b re 
evidence, any theories of a hereafter must be mere idle Jeti : 
i seg “gona no influence whatever upon Saal ae por 
able men. ill, indeed, in his well-known essays on religion 
a agar re indulgent, though an equally cautious view te 
ae tee ee the advantages of allowing a certain play 
~ gination, under the strict supervision of reason, he observes: 
appears to me that the indulgence of hope with ia d t 
a of the universe, and the destiny of man ii de me 
_ a om erg te a clear truth that we have no ground ie ide 
aa > sine fer bye gre and defensible.’ This 
s 

Drive out instincts with a pitchfork, oad vbr ecodes 5 vs of a 
whether it be irrational or not, we must face the fact that ts vi 
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strong and widely spread instinct amongst men, which insists on the 
perpetuation of life after death. Of course we must be careful 
not to give this argument more weight than it deserves. It cannot 
pretend to anything like scientific demonstration, and at best it only 
furnishes an a@ priori reason for examining the belief. As Mill points 
out, the supposed intuitive craving for (not belief in) eternal life, is 
simply craving for a long life indefinitely extended, and has no claim 
to be regarded as an inspiration of absolute truth. Another common 
argument against the materialist denial is an appeal to the beliefs of 
savage nations. It is often said, with a good deal of undue confidence, 
that the belief in a life after death is invariably found even among 
the rudest savages. But in the first place this is not strictly accu- 
rate; and secondly, where this belief does exist, it is of rather a 
doubtful evidential value. The savage’s idea of a future life is not 
often of a character to justify its reference to a divine origin, and it 
is, moreover, nearly always coloured by local surroundings. Wher- 
ever, among savages, there appears any approach to the conception 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, this displays a most 
marked reproduction of the special tastes and aversions which govern 
their earthly life. Indeed we can easily conceive that the perpetual 
heat of the Christian hell might prove rather attractive than other- 
wise to an arctic savage. Consequently it is impossible to regard 
these savage beliefs as necessary constituents of the human mind. 

A more valid objection to the scepticism of the materialists lies 
in the fact that it is opposed to the scientific doctrine of the persist- 
ence of foree—plus the fact that, in the evolution of force, there is an 
observed tendency, as in evolution of all kinds, towards the develop- 
ment of more complex out of the simpler forms of force. This has 
been well discussed by Dr. Maudsley, who shows how a certain amount 
of what he calls physical force is required for the production of a 
much smaller amount of the more complex chemical force, which, 
in its turn, is capable of development into a still smaller amount of 
the still more complex vital force. So far, then, it is seen that the 
process is an ascending one from lower to higher complexity. Now 
it is true that degeneration also takes place, as in the case of the 
decay of an organic body after death. But this process of degenera- 
tion seems to be subject, nevertheless, to an important qualification, 
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There is some reason to believe that dead organic substance does not always 
undergo the extreme retrograde metamorphosis of material and force before being used 
up again in vital compounds. 






The italics are mine. It is impossible to enter here at length into 
this most interesting question, but Dr. Maudsley’s conclusions are 
shortly expressed in the following quotation from his Theory of 
Vitality. 

Vou. XIV.—No. 
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As in the order of natural development there has been an ascent from the 
physical and chemical forces to the aim-working vital force, and thence from the 
lowesc vitality to the highest manifestation thereof, so in the course of mental de- 
velopment there is a progress through sensation, passion, emotion, reason, to the 
highest phase of mental force, a well-fashioned will. 


These observations point to the conclusion that, whether in 
accordance with a divine design or otherwise, the course of organic 
evolution is not, on the whole, attended by a qualitative sacrifice of 
power. In fact, that where physical force has become exalted into any 
kind of vital force, it tends to persist as such, instead of sinking back 
into the humbler stage of physical force. Assuming this inference to 
be correct—and it is not by any means a violent assumption—it seems 
highly improbable that such a loss of power as the permanent resolu- 
tion of a human consciousness into any of the lower forms of force can 
be at all frequent. In discussing such a pure abstraction as force, it 
is extremely difficult to employ language which shall be sufficiently 
intelligible as well as sufficiently accurate ; but it is perhaps justifi- 
able to assert that the energy required to build up the mind of a 
Newton would plainly be wasted to a great extent if that mind after 
the short space of a lifetime were dissipated, say, as heat. On the 
contrary, it is more in accordance with what we know of the economy 
of evolution to suppose that the complex form of force, which we call 
mind, will, under ordinary circumstances, cohere as a mental organism, 
even when exposed to the attack of influences which the lower force- 
organism of physical life is incapable of resisting. 

The retort of the materialists, that even if mind is a separate 
existence it cannot at any rate work without its appropriate material 
organ, the brain, does not really go to the root of the matter. This 
view has been tersely put by Moleschott in his celebrated dictum 
ohne Phosphor kein Gedanke ; but its epigrammatic merits lend it a 
dearness not its due. It is of course quite obvious that so long as 
we confine our observations strictly to mankind under their present 
terrestrial conditions, there can be no thought without phosphorus, in 
other words, without a brain. But to assert that in no environment 
whatever is thought possible without cerebral tissue such as we now 
possess, is a perfectly groundless assumption which is not worth a 
moment’s consideration. 

Turning now to the non-materialist views. These philosophers 
appear to have struck the right track, but their footsteps are as yet 
uncertain and their conclusions vague. I have called their views 
non-materialist, because in truth it is chiefly in virtue of their 
common opposition to materialism that they admit of being classified 
under a common denomination. The non-materialist doctrine of a 
future life is held in various forms by a variety of philosophical 
schools, differing widely in other points, and including alike the ex- 
travagant transcendentalism of Hegel and the cautious relativism of 
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the modern Evolutionists. This explanation, as I have said, affirms 
the existence of a future life, but practically goes little beyond the 
bare affirmation. Consequently the difficulty of criticism is con- 
siderably enhanced. At the same time there are two objections to 
which their teaching clearly seems open. In the first place it lays 
far too much stress on the intellectual character of our future exis- 
tence. Secondly it is extremely vague as to whether this existence 
will be personal or otherwise. The first of these is the natural result 
of the special devotion which philosophy pays to the intellectual 
faculties. Now the intellect is of course the peculiar province of 
philosophy, but an excessive attention to intellect is apt to lead to 
an undue neglect of the physical side of our nature, its goods, beauties, 
and pleasures. The second objection is directly connected with this, 
and springs from the difficulty which we find in conceiving an indi- 
vidual spiritual existence apart from some material concomitants,— 
apart, in fact, from something like a body. This difficulty, indeed, 
really extends even to the conception of universal spirit ; for when 
we come to examine the matter carefully, we shall find that the 
distinction which we accept so easily of mind and matter, body and 
soul, is after all a one-sided compromise. Matter in some form or 
another we are capable of conceiving. But let us try to conceive 
spirit, soul, mind, and we fail utterly. From this it is plain that 
the distinction above alluded to is merely a negation, and that the 
assumed pesitive entity, mind, is simply a negative postulate, non- 
matter. But though this difficulty of conceiving mind without 
matter applies alike to the doctrines of an individual and an universal 
spiritual existence, in the case of the latter it is much less prominent, 
and only reveals itself to a penetrating inquiry. Returning however 
to our criticism of the non-materialist hereafter, we must observe that 
though this philosophy repudiates the idea of a hell, and herein rises 
superior to the doctrines of orthodoxy, the heaven which it offers us 
is well nigh as unacceptable as the heaven of the Churchman. It 
presumes, indeed, a condition of happiness, but this happiness when 
analysed is usually found to consist of the somewhat colourless joys 
of intellectual contemplation. Now the pleasures of the intellect are 
very real indeed, and quite beyond the possibility of dispute ; but I 
venture to think that to most people an eternity of contemplation 
would scarcely be preferable to an eternity of adoration. Nevertheless, 
while allowing these objections all proper weight, we must not over- 
look the fact that to the non-materialist philosophers belongs the 
merit of what is perhaps the most valuable contribution that has yet 
been made to thought on the subject of the life to come. 

The doctrine of evolution has familiarised us with the conception 
of a perpetual progress as the law of cosmic development; and this 
has given rise to the idea that this life, and for aught we can tell, the 
next also, may be merely stages of our career. This, as it seems to 
T2 
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me, is really a step in the right direction. A priori arguments must 
always be taken with extreme caution, but there is an @ priori ob- 
jection to the orthodox scheme which may be given for what it is 
worth. The notion of a career divided into a few decades for the 
first part, and eternity for the second, is, to say the least, unsym- 
metrical. Moreover it must have sometimes occurred even to the 
orthodox that the alleged transition from our present state of im- 
perfection to the absolute perfection of heaven is rather too violent. 
The Roman Catholic institution of Purgatory is an attempt to bridge 
this gap, but the conception in itself is too crude to be of much value, 
Natura nihil facit per saltum is a doctrine which is now universally 
recognised in physical science, and it is hard to avoid extending its 
application to our dreams of a hereafter. The whole course of scien- 
tific experience shows the process of evolution to be gradual, and 
an arbitrary exclusion of humanity from the operation of this law is 
unwarranted by any direct evidence, is repugnant to many of our 
strongest instincts, and is opposed to all the analogies which science 
suggests. Now if this be so, if this gradual evolution towards perfec- 
tion be accepted, it is clear that this world of ours need not even be the 
first stage of the process so far as we are concerned, and it is almost 
impossible that it should be the last, or rather the last but one. 

And here I think that a ray of light breaks in upon the ob- 
scurity of the question. I believe myself that those philosophers 
are right who suppose our development after death to be towards a 
continually increasing degree of spirituality. In this case it seems 
probable that in each stage of our career a certain minimum 
advance in that direction must be attained, in order to enable us 
to enter upon the next stage with comparative ease and comfort. 
A homely illustration may make my meaning clearer. When 
an athlete determines to engage in a race, he prepares himself for 
the event by a careful system of diet and exercise, commonly 
known as ‘training.’ The restrictions imposed by this system are 
highly distasteful to many men, and if an individual be either weak- 
minded or unconscientious, he may indulge in unlawful relaxations of 
these. But there is an accurately proportioned retribution before 
him. Just so far as his physical efficiency has been impaired by these 
secret excesses, so will he suffer from physical distress in the hour of 
contest. Similarly, just so far as we neglect to prepare ourselves in 
this life for the more spiritual surroundings of the next, to that extent 
our lack of spiritual ‘condition,’ so to speak, will be an unfailing 
source of distress until the deficiency is made good. Still applying 
the evolutionist explanation, we must conclude that supreme happi- 
ness will be attained when the individual becomes in complete har- 
mony with his environment; but till this point be reached, he must 
needs be subject to all the discomforts which a want of such harmony 
entails, 
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Stripped then of all superstitions and other improper accretions, 
heaven may be regarded as the name for that complete harmony with 
our environment for which we are not forbidden to hope, and hell as 
the name for those discomforts which must inevitably befall an 
organism surrounded by an environment of higher development than 
its own. Rightly regarded then, heaven is no special paradise of 
miraculous creation reserved for the objects of a divine preference 
or the adherents of a particular theological creed. But it is the 
natural goal of progress, the supreme accomplishment of the possi- 
bilities of human nature, and within the reach of all mankind. So 
also, hell is not a place of punishment, devised for offenders against a 
code of divine ordinances ; still lessis it a torture-house where divine 
vindictiveness may enjoy the agonies of some misguided heretics. It 
can be merely the sum total of evils which are inexorably attached to 
the imperfect adaptation of an organism to its environment, but which 
are morally colourless, and altogether lack either the character or the 
design of avenging penalties, consciously imposed by an offended God. 

And here it may be well to point out, that whether this view be 
accurate or not, it at least possesses the negative recommendation of 
depending for its support on no special system either of theology or 
philosophy, beyond the observed facts of gvolution. To those, like 
myself, who believe in the existence of a God—even though the 
belief be not capable of scientific proof, and perhaps, in strictness, 
not logically justifiable—it is not difficult to conceive this system of 
development to be the outcome of a divine design, nor to reconcile 
it with the benevolent attributes commonly ascribed to God. On the 
other hand, for those who reject, or decline to accept as necessary the 
existence of a supreme Deity, this theory requires no such postulate 
for its support. It is sometimes overlooked by well-meaning theolo- 
gians, who point to the discoveries of evolution as a proof of divine 
benevolent design in the universe, that the mere fact of evolution 
proves nothing of the kind. At the outside it can only suffice to 
prove that the causal operations of force are not interfered with 
miraculously by an overruling malevolence. This becomes plain 
when we reflect that our notions of good and ill, pleasure and pain, 
happiness and sorrow, depend strictly on our environment, and the 
degree of our adaptation to it. The operations of force having 
produced a certain physical condition of things, certain forms of life 
came into existence. But only those forms survived which were 
suitable to their physical surroundings, and it is practically beyond 
doubt that myriads of less perfectly adapted creatures perished. 
Initially there is no reason to suppose that one form was intrinsically 
higher or better than another. On the whole, external influences are 
decidedly hostile to the organism, and the only reason for the survi- 
val of one type of low life rather than another, was that it happened 
to be better adapted to resist or accommodate itself to these influences. 
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A slight alteration in the thermal conditions of the globe, or in the 
distribution of its component elements, and the fate of the two types 
might have been reversed. But if this be so, what becomes of the 
doctrine of benevolent design? It may be there; more than this, 
we may legitimately believe it to be there—so long as we do not as- 
cribe omnipotence also to the designer—but it cannot be said to be 
proved. Indeed, the facts of evolution, so far from establishing this 
doctrine, go to show that in the absence of miraculous intervention, 
evolution is a process which cannot help being worked out, whether 
there be a God or whether there be none. 

And now we are better prepared to deal with a question of great 
importance and great doubt. We have accepted, provisionally at any 
rate, the belief shared alike by non-materialist philosophers and 
Churchmen, that our future state, whatever it be, will exhibit a great 
development in spirituality. But is this development in spirituality 
to go on independently of matter and our material bodies, or even at 
their expense, so that the heaven to which we must look forward will 
bea heaven of pure Geist? It is probable that the great majority both 
of philosophers and Churchmen adopt this view. I venture to differ 
from it for reasons which I shall attempt shortly to set out. 

In discussing such a question, it is of course obvious that the 
attainment of certain knowledge is impossible. But this very 
impossibility of knowledge lends a new value to inference; and 
though the arguments thereby suggested must needs be chiefly nega- 
tive, they are perhaps better than none at all. It seems to me that 
the exclusion of matter from our future existence is not only unneces- 
sary, but is opposed to the conclusions of physical science, and is also 
open to some serious objections on the merits. And first it is neces- 
sary to observe that the predilection for a purely spiritual existence 
hereafter probably owes a good deal to the philosophical doctrines of 
the inferiority of matter which culminated in Neoplatonism. The 
influence of this school of thought is found both in philosophy and 
theology. The early Christian notion of the vileness of the body was 
largely due to its mistaken teachings, and its direct effects have sur- 
vived in much of the philosophy of the present age. In this respect, 
however, I venture to think that both philosophy and theology are in 
error. I must again refer, in this connection, to the nature of the 
commonly received distinction between mind and matter, and I 
repeat, that whatever dialectic value this distinction may possess, 
one of its terms is a mere negation. Spirit may exist objectively for 
a supreme or some other intelligence, but, so far as human capabilities 
extend, it is absolutely imconcewable, and we can only infer its 
existence from our observations of matter. Consequently, so far as 
we can be said to know it at all, we only know it in conjunction with 
matter. 

And now, on what grounds do we claim to sever this union? The 
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solemn words of the marriage service come irresistibly to mind, and 
in all reverence, I conceive that there is no more fitting rebuke to 
this attempt than the warning, ‘ those whom God hath joined let no 
man put asunder.’ 

However, waiving this objection, whatever be its merits, let us 
assume that our hereafter is to be of a purely spiritual character, and 
attempt from this standpoint to speculate about its conditions. Ina 
moment we are left staring blankly at absolute nothingness. The 
proposition which came so glibly from our lips is a mere verbal 
mockery ; it has absolutely no cognisable contents at all. A number 
of individual intelligences free from all matter, and located (if indeed 
we can predicate spatial relations of them) in an environment of pure 
spirit, is little more than a farrago of chaotic gibberish: words and 
nothing else. We can no more frame a conception of a disembodied 
intelligence than we can of a disembodied Abracadabra. And to this 
end then are we brought, that we are bidden to look forward, aye, 
and look forward joyfully, to a future which shall bury all our human 
energies of body and mind in a limbo of inconceivability and contra- 
diction. Truly annihilation is at once a more logical and a more 
welcome prospect. But our difficulties are not over yet. Another 
objection now rises to bar the way. What real justification is there 
for this precedence which mind claims over matter? We are accus- 
tomed to regard mind in some form as the creator of matter, but this 
view has no valid foundation. To assure ourselves of this, let us 
again have recourse to mental analysis, and if we face the facts 
honestly, we shall find that, in thought, mind and matter appear 
equally eternal. It is equally difficult to conceive a beginning for 
either of them, and if we must needs postulate some beginning for one 
of them, in order to escape from an intellectual deadlock, it is just as 
reasonable, or unreasonable, to suppose that matter evolved mind, as 
to suppose that mind created matter. Science insists that force is 
persistent and matter indestructible, and if this is true at all, it must 
be true universally. But if heaven is to be purely spiritual, matter 
must be destroyed. Nor is this difficulty got over by assuming that 
matter need not be destroyed, but only banished; for inasmuch as it 
is clearly impossible to impose spatial limits on absolute spirit, a 
spiritual heaven would leave no external corner into which matter 
could be banished. We must assume then that matter will be de- 
stroyed. This too leads us to the inconceivable, for if the creation of 
something out of nothing is inconceivable (I do not say impossible), 
the converse process is equally inconceivable, to wit the reduction of 
something to nothing. 

After dwelling at this length on the metaphysical difficulties with 
which the question is beset, it is only fair to admit that identical or 
similar difficulties oppose all attempted solutions of it. It is the 
inevitable consequence of the relativity of our powers of thought and 
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knowledge, that our efforts to grasp the absolute yield us little but 
antinomies and contradictions. Philosopher and theologian are each 
checked by the same barriers. All speculations as to the past must 
needs postulate an uncaused beginning, which is of course incon- 
ceivable. All speculation as to the future has to choose between the 
twin inconceivabilities of annihilation or eternity. But though the 
metaphysical difficulties cannot be eliminated from any theory of a 
hereafter, it is plainly desirable that they should be reduced to the 
lowest number. 

However, to leave metaphysic, there is a practical objection to the 
elimination of matter from our future existence which needs to be 
considered. All are agreed that heavenly life is to be a life of happi- 
ness. But limiting ourselves, as we must, to our relative faculties of 
knowledge, we cannot escape the conclusion that by destroying 
matter we curtail the possibilities of happiness to an enormous degree, 
And here I pause to insist upon a most important truth which is 
perpetually ignored in theological argument. When we speak of 
happiness, goodness, justice, evil, &c., we mean that which men 
understand by these terms. Nothing is more common with theo- 
logical disputants than this sort of argument:—It may be true, 
indeed, that to our poor human faculties the condemnation of myriads 
of His creatures to an eternity of torture may seem inconsistent with 
the doctrine of God’s benevolence. But we must not forget that the 
benevolence of man is not necessarily the benevolence of God. That 
which seems to us cruel or unjust is to His perfect wisdom merciful 
and righteous. And who are we that we should presume to judge ?— 
And so forth. Now the fallacy of this is so extremely obvious, that 
the constant necessity of exposing it is a melancholy proof of the 
slovenly habits of thought which ‘prevail even amongst educated 
people. It might well be, indeed, that the action of an omniscient 
intelligence would be modified by the knowledge of circumstances 
beyond the ken of a less perfect intelligence. But this proposition 
differs widely from that for which the theologian contends. In it 
no generic difference of intelligence—no difference in kind—is postu- 
lated. On the contrary, it is implicitly assumed that in both cases 
the governing principle of action is generically identical; the differ- 
ence in the result being entirely due to quantitative differences in 
the knowledge of facts. The theologian, on the other hand, attempts 
to justify the malevolence of his Deity by declaring that the benevo- 
lence of God is generically different from the benevolence of man. 
If this be so, I reply that it is only by a violent and inadmissible 
abuse of language that the former can be called benevolence at all. 
The term benevolence can only be legitimately employed in the sense 
in which men who invented the term employ it. Any other use of it 
is sheer nonsense. Consequently, if a man take upon himself to call 
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God benevolent, he must either mean what men understand by 
benevolent, or he can mean nothing at all, and his statement is 
a worthless verbal paradox. Whether, indeed, it is proper or possible 
to predicate relative qualities like benevolence of an absolute exist- 
ence like God, is another and a very serious question, but one which 
need not be discussed here. All that I am concerned to insist upon 
now is, that in using human language everyone is bound to give it its 
usual human meaning, and no other meaning whatever. What I 
have said of benevolence applies equally to happiness. Consequently, 
in stating that by the destruction of matter the possibilities of happi- 
ness would be curtailed, I mean the possibilities of that which man- 
kind understand by happiness, and I insist that no other interpretation 
is legitimate. It is necessary to emphasise this point, because the 
fallacious ascription of an arbitrary and imaginary meaning to 
happiness is often employed in answer to the natural objection 
that the life of heaven, as taught by orthodoxy, does not strike us as a 
particularly happy one. No doubt, it is said, the occupations 
ascribed to the blessed in Paradise have few attractions for our earthly 
tastes. But all will be different then, and the pursuits which we now 
regard with disfavour will seem to us then the acme of bliss. It is 
possible of course that this may be so; but at present this statement is 
nothing but a pure assumption, with a strong balance of probability 
against it. I have already suggested some reasons why the joys of 
heaven seem so little pleasing to us, and I repeat that this distaste is 
due to the fact that most of our ideas of happiness are inseparably bound 
up with matter, and e converso, that where matter is not, these ideas 
are inconceivable. It is obvious, of course, that by the destruction of 
matter all possibilities of zsthetic pleasure produced by objects ex- 
ternal to the individual are destroyed with it, as well as various 
possibilities of happiness bound up in the individual’s materiality. 
I will return to this question later. 

Meanwhile I proceed to consider another point. Christianity 
teaches that heaven is reserved for a small minority only; but this 
view does not commend itself to the general sense of the thoughtful. 
The belief in heaven may indeed be rejected altogether ; but where 
it is accepted, the better instincts of our nature impel us to hope that 
it will be open to all, And in any case, we shrink from the reflection 
that most men will be damned. Of course the question has many 
surrounding difficulties; but some important points of the popular 
doctrine seem open to doubt. In the first place, as it seems to me, 
the idea should be altogether repudiated that, for every child born, 
there is a new soul created somewhere in heaven and introduced into 
the body, either at birth or at some earlier period. The late Mr. 
W. R. Greg has forcibly shown some of the objections to this view, 
which will be familiar to those who have read his Enigmas of Life. 
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But it is moreover in itself a very clumsy conception, and of course jg 
unsupported by any kind of evidence. It seems to me more reason. 
able to suppose that the mysterious entity which we vaguely describe 
as soul is simply a complex manifestation of force. Force, as I haye 
already attempted to show, tends to develop upwards, i.c. towards 
greater and greater complexity. A definite amount of physical force 
will go to compose a less amount of the more complex chemical force, 
which in its turn may develop into a quantitatively smaller, but 
qualitatively higher amount of vital force. It is true that at present 
we are not able to trace the process of development any further, but, 
as shown above, it is not unreasonable to infer that it does not stop 
at vital force. If this be so, we may be entitled to suppose that 
what we call soul represents some higher stage of the process, at which 
a form of force shall have been developed of sufficient complexity to 
constitute an individual consciousness. To such we may readily con- 
cede the possibility of a future existence. The objection to this 
view which will naturally be raised is that no amount of cognitions 
of objects external to consciousness can give us the idea of an Ego 
apart from such cognized objects. Strictly speaking this is quite 
true. Mere receptivity cannot of itself. furnish the apprehension of 
a knowing subject as distinct from the known object. But I submit 
that a consciousness of sufficient complexity to be capable of appre- 
hending a large variety of perceptions will probably of its own accord 
turn to the consideration of its own states: and this once done, the 
idea of the Ego springs into existence. Of course it is impossible 
to deal with this most abstruse subject either adequately or accurately 
in these few lines, but so far as they go, they may suffice to indicate 
the explanation of the difficulty which I am inclined to adopt. 

I admit freely that the above suggestions are mere conjecture, but 
I submit that all speculation on the subject must needs be conjec- 
tural, and the best that we can hope for is to make our conjectures 
as consistent as possible with our present knowledge. Now if it be 
true, as philosophy has always taught, and as science is daily con- 
firming, that the multiplicity of the universe is apparent only, and 
that underlying all its seeming confusion there is an unity of prin- 
ciple; if this, I say, be true, then I conceive that a conjecture such 
as I have hazarded as to the evolution of force in mind, will gain 
greatly in probability if it be shown to be analogous to the known 
facts of the evolution of force in matter. My conjecture assumes 
in the realm of mind the gradual evolution of lower into higher 
forms of force till at length the complexity of a consciousness is at- 
tained. Science reveals a precisely analogous process in the realm 
of matter. The lowest forms of life are mere lumps of proto- 
plasm, or more correctly, bioplasm. Sometimes they are not even 
cellular, and of course are devoid of anything like an organism. All 
that can be said of them is that they live. In many cases they are 
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not even distinctively animal or vegetable. They multiply by mere 
subdivision ; a bit of the lump breaks off, and it goes on living as a 
separate existence, provided it can obtain an adequate supply of 
putriment. From this stage the next step is to the formation of a 
cell, and in the cell is contained the germs of the future. On these 






force low existences the laws of natural selection operate with a merciless 
force, rigour. Thecell must conform to its environment or pay the penalty 
, but with its life. Gradually by the survival of the fittest only, a higher 
esent standard of creature is reached, with somewhat quickened sensibilities 


to external stimuli, and correlatively increased powers of direct 


stop adaptation. This development slowly proceeds, and slowly but surely 
that these dots of life go on from strength to strength, until the low 
hich homogeneity of the primal monad has been replaced by the noble 

complexity of the vertebrate. If then from these lowly beginnings 


of indifferentiated bioplasm the operations of force can produce the 
individual physical organism, it is at least not improbable that, in 
the realm of what we call mind, force may be gradually evolved into 


Ego a mental individual, or a consciousness, 

nite One other point requires to be touched upon. The normal ten- 
1 of dency of force may be to develop upwards, but there is also the pos- 
mit sibility of its degenerating. Consequently it is conceivable that even 


so high a development as a consciousness might under appropriate 


ord cireumstances degenerate back again into a lower form of force. In 
the this case, as it would thereby lose its individuality, it could not share 
ble the future uf individual personalities: and this hypothetical case 
ily forms, I conceive, a possible exception to the broad proposition that 


heaven is to be the lot of all. 

And now I must grapple with the hardest part of my task, and 
attempt to justify my opinion that matter will follow us into the life 
tocome. One great obstacle to the acceptance of this view is however 
more apparent than real. The opposition between spirit and matter, 
as apprehended by most people, is apt to be somewhat too violent 
acontrast. We conceive of spirit as something impalpable, invisible, 
and utterly beyond human apprehension. Matter, on the other hand, 
we are accustomed to regard as something necessarily solid, visible, 
and always within reach of the senses. This latter conception is not 
strictly accurate. There are forms of matter (as a moment’s reflec- 
tion of course shows) almost as much beyond our perception as spirit 
itself. Electricity will occur at once to most people. Light, again, 
is produced by waves of an exceedingly subtle form of matter, to 
which we give the name of ether, but whose existence we can only 
infer from its effects. Now, without offering any definite sugges- 
tion, I may point out that even spirit, if united with a form of 
matter so subtle as to have defied hitherto the closest microscopical 
research ; matter which can pass through apparently unporous sub- 
stances like glass; which can penetrate between the molecules of the 
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compactest mass; and which can vibrate at the rate of 187,09 
miles a second, would hardly find its spiritual energies much jp. 
peded. I may also recall the fact, to which I have already alluded, 
that St. Paul appears to contemplate some form of a ‘ body celestial,’ 
and Thomas Vaughan, a famous Rosicrucian of the seventeenth century, 
seems to have entertained a similar idea. The passage which occuy 
in his Anthroposophia Theomagica is sufficiently curious to Justify 
quotation in full. 

In regard of the Ashes of Vegetables, although their weaker exterior Elements 
expire by violence of the fire, yet this Larth cannot be destroyed, but is Vitrified, 
The Fusion and Transparency of this substance is occasioned by the Padicall 
moysture or Seminal water of the Compound. This water resists the fury of the 
Fire, and cannot yossibly be vanquished. ‘Jn hac Aqua’ (saith the learned 
Severine) ‘ Rosa latet in hieme.’ These two principles are never separated ; for 
Nature proceeds not so far in her dissolutions." When Death hath done her worst, 
there is an Vnion between these two, and out of them shall God razse us at the last 
day, and restore us to a spiritual constitution. Ido not conceive there shall be 4 
Resurrection of every species, but rather their Terrestrial parts, together with the 
element of Water (for there shall be no mere sea; Revelation), shall be united in 
one mixture with the Earth, and fixed to a pure Diaphanous substance. This is 
St. John’s Crystall gold, a fundamental of the New Jerusalem—so called, not in re 
spect of Colour, but constitution. Their Spirits, I suppose, shall be reduced to their 
first Limbus, a sphere of pure ethereall fire, like rich Eternal Tapestry spread under 
the Throne of God. 

No one will suppose that I regard the above passage as scientific 
authority, but on such a subject as that now under discussion no 
intelligent speculation can fail to be interesting. 

As to the organic character of such a body it is impossible even to 
speculate, but it is probable that nothing like our present nervous 
system would be either necessary or desirable. At present this system 
is required by reason of our imperfect harmony with our environment, 
but though invaluable in many ways, it is a constant source of weak- 
ness, pain, and disease. 

The ordinary tissues of our organism do not readily adapt them- 
selves to external changes, and consequently need the elaborate pro- 
tection and assistance of the nervous system. But with a more 
mobile tissue this necessity would disappear. At the same time, I 
see no difficulty in supposing that our present faculties, and very 
possibly new ones, might well exist under these new conditions. 
Perhaps it is permissible to give the rein to fancy in order to illustrate 
my meaning. Mr. Andrew Lang has written a dainty poem about 
the Homeric Phwacia—the land whose inhabitants were friends of the 
gods, in fact a sort of fairyland, or a heaven upon earth. In this, by 
an exquisite touch, he suggests the possibilities of new pleasures which 
a deeper insight into the nature of things might bestow. His lines 
shall speak for themselves. 

? Observe the curious analogy of this conjecture with Dr, Maudsley’s conclusion 
given above.—N. P. 
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The languid sunset, mother of roses, 
Lingers, a light on the magic seas; 

The wide fire flames, as a flower uncloses, 
Heavy with odour, and loose to the breeze. 

The strange flowers’ perfume turns to singing, 
Ileard afar over moonlit seas; 

The Siren’s song, grown faint with winging, 


5) Bb 


Falls in scent on the cedar trees. 


Fanciful as this picture may seem, I venture to think that it is 

strictly philosophical in the idea which it embodies of the unity 
which may be expected to underlie beauty and excellence in all their 
manifestations. And I can see no reason for supposing that some 
such insight would be impossible to the quickened faculties of a 
higher development. With a nature material so far as the existence 
of such faculties might require, but spiritual to the highest degree in 
their exercise and enjoyment : under physical conditions which might 
render us practically independent of space, and actually free from 
the host of physical evils to which we are now exposed, we might 
well attain a consummation of happiness, generically akin to that for 
which we now strive, but idealised into something like perfection. 
The faculties which would enable us to obtain a deeper and truer view 
of all the manifestations of cosmic energy would at the same time 
reveal to us new forms of beauty, new possibilities of pleasure on every 
side: and—to take a single instance—the emotions to which the 
sight of Niagara now appeals, might then be gratified by a contem- 
plation of the fierce grandeur of some sun’s chromosphere or the 
calmer glories of its corona. 

Nor is there any reason why the rest of the finer emotions should 
be banished from such an existence as I am now attempting to 
describe. A collection of intelligent individuals*necessitates the ex- 
istence of a society, though, of course, of a different constitution to those 
with which we are here familiar; and with the existence of a society, 
a variety of social pleasures and social interests must needs coexist, 
though the precise nature of these is of course beyond the reach of 
our present powers of conception. Under such conditions, eating and 
drinking, as we at present understand these processes, must of course 
disappear. But so long and so far as our activities might involve 
a waste of tissue, however ethereal, [ presume that some form of nutri- 
tion would be necessary to repair the loss. There is another probable 
exception of some importance which must here be noticed. The 
sexual instincts, and the social and individual pleasures arising from 
these, seem unlikely to survive into the far hereafter. Important as 
these are to us, and ineradicable as they may be from any modern 
terrestrial society, they must, I think, be regarded, for man, as 
evolutionally out of date. The process of reproduction is an extremely 
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clumsy device, and ruinously expensive to the organism. The 
strength of the instincts which impel to it was of vital importance to 
all creation in the earlier stages of the world’s development, and stil] 
remains so to the lower animals. It is necessary that certain fish, 
for instance, should deposit many millions of ova with periodical 
regularity, because in the struggle for existence not more than about 
three per cent. of these survive. A creature which forms an easy and 
desirable prey for larger animals must breed prolifically under pain of 
extermination. And in such cases any failure of the sexual instincts 
might produce a serious disturbance of equilibrium. (I need hardly 
observe, perhaps, that though employing for convenience teleological 
forms of expression, I adhere firmly to the evolution-theory of crea- 
tion.) But man, by means of his superior intelligence, has freed 
himself to a great extent from the operation of the destroying agencies 
which still affect the lower animals. Consequently the survival of 
his sexual instincts in their present strength is a superfluous ana- 
chronism, which not only causes a vast amount of moral evil, but is 
beginning to expose us to the serious danger of over-population. But 
the working of evolution, though slow, is perfectly sure, and the 
remedy is already coming to the front.. The force-capacity of all 
organisms being limited, it follows that a diversion of any consider- 
able portion of this force into a special channel will be made at the 
expense of the other functions. Consequently it is not surprising to 
learn that there are indications to show that the increasing intellectual 
development of mankind tends alike to diminish fecundity, and the 
sexual instincts which are its necessary antecedents. This bears 
directly on the question before us. If any further development 
awaits man after death, we may fairly surmise, I think, that the pro- 
cess will tend to an increased intellectuality, and this, as it seems, 
should ultimately extinguish sexual desires. I further venture to 
think that at this stage in man’s development, the necessity of such 
desires will disappear finally. It seems to me unlikely that the higher 
stages of his development will be accompanied by any such violent 
transition as death, which of course is directly due to a want of 
harmony with his environment. The closer adaptation which we must 
suppose will belong to these higher stages will probably preclude the 
necessity of any such catastrophe, and the transition will be effected 
in some other manner. Death, in fact, will cease, and with the dis- 
appearance of death, the sexual instincts will no longer be required, 
seeing that their purpose, namely the replacing of the ravages of death, 
will no longer exist. 

I have now touched briefly on the physical, sociai, and intellectual 
aspects of my hereafter; but it may fairly be asked what is to be our 
relation in these circumstances to the Deity? To this question I 
can hardly attempt an answer. Insisting emphatically, as I do, on 
the strict relativity of our knowledge, it appears to me utterly and 
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hopelessly futile to predicate anything about the Absolute. My belief 
in a Deity is of a practically negative character, and such a belief, I 
maintain, is the only one possible. Personally I am firmly convinced 
of the existence of a Deity—(though I see nothing in the least 
jmmoral in an opposite belief),—but I am equally convinced of 
my inability to form any coherent conception of such a Deity’s 
nature or attributes. The universe, as I perceive it, I regard as 
phenomenal, and its component phenomena must needs have a 
correlative noumenal cause. This cause I believe to be God; but 
such a God I cannot by any effort conceive positively, I can merely 
postulate negatively, as something non-phenomenal. This, I trust, 
may suffice to explain why I am inevitably silent on a point which 
figures so largely in the ordinary anticipations of the life to come. 

It may be possible, however, to make some guess at the respective 
positions of religion and morality in the later stages of our develop- 
ment. The chief function of the religion of the present day, namely 
prayer for special divine intervention in mundane affairs—in short, 
special miracles for the benefit of the individual,—and deprecations 
of divine wrath, will of course find no place, being merely unscientific 
superstitions. But I am greatly inclined to Professor Fiske’s view, 
that a truer and purer religion will ultimately find ample scope in 
the profounder recognition which we shall then enjoy of the relations 
between ourselves and the Absolute God. This, I suppose, so far as 
it is possible to analyse prospectively such a mental state, will result 
ina combination of such feelings as gratitude, admiration, and the 
gladness of a subdued ecstasy. 

With regard to ethics, virtue as such must of course disappear 
ifa state of perfection is ever reached. For virtue implies the possi- 
bility of vice, and vice ex hypothesi is excluded. At the same time I 
do not see why, even in astate of perfection, we should be incapable of 
recognising our existing state of perfection as good, since we could 
presumably contrast it with a conceived opposite, which would be 
evil. 

Finally, I may be asked, where is all this to end? When evolu- 
tion has finished its work, are we to remain in a state of stationary 
perfection? And will this state of personal drapag/a (undisturbed- 
~ess) in ourselves coincide with, and correlate to, a state of stable 
eqilibrium between external force and matter? The answer which 
I hzard is a pure speculation; but I reply that I neither look 
forurd to such a state of things, nor doI think it likely. We are 
accstomed to overrate the value of repose, and to regard activity or 
chage as something of an evil, because in our present imperfect 
adatation to our environment, the forces with which we come in 
conact are mostly arrayed against us, and any considerable change 
in tis environment usually entails pain, discomfort, or disaster. But 
we ray fairly anticipate that this antagonism will not endure, and 
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its disappearance will probably produce a corresponding modification 
in our opinions. Now a perfectly quiescent force is a contradiction 
in terms, and, broadly regarded, it seems far more probable that the 
end of the universe is activity rather than repose. What then if 
Heraclitus was right, but in a deeper and truer sense than he 
suspected, when he declared that the Absolute was not Being, but 
Becoming? Under the physical conditions which I have described 
above, constant Becoming, or change as we should now call it, would 
prove no source of inconvenience or ill to us, because our organisms 
would be capable of instantaneous adaptation to its demands. Conse- 
quently an eternity of Becoming, so far from being a series of irksome 
disturbances, would mean an eternal succession of varying states, 
whose variance, however, would bring us nothing but new perceptions 
of knowledge, pleasure, or beauty. 


NorMAN PEARSON. 
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WOMEN AND REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 


Tuosk who have been labouring in behalf of the removal of the 
electoral disabilities of women, feel that a very critical time in the 
history of the agitation is now approaching. The question of parlia- 
mentary reform, and a further extension of the principle of household 
suffrage, will probably occupy the attention of the House of Commons 
during a great part of next session. The old familiar arguments 
that taxation without representation is tyranny, that those who are 
subject to the law and fulfil the obligations of citizenship cannot be 
justly excluded from all share of making the laws, will be heard 
again and again; and it will moreover be urged that it is alike 
unjust and inexpedient to place the stigma of political subjection 
upon whole classes of loyal, peaceable and industrious citizens, by 
making thie qualifications for the franchise such as they cannot 
fulfil. On one side of the House it will be urged that property 
ought to be represented ; on the other side of the House the words of 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Cobden Club dinner will be repeated, that 
‘full confidence in the people is the only sure foundation on which 
the government of this country can rest.’ And what the advocates 
of areal representation of the people want to make sure of, is 
to remind the orators who make use of these telling phrases, that 
the human race consists of women as well as of men. They wish to 
remind the Radicals and Liberals, who have done so much to get rid of 
political disabilities, that the disability of sex is as repugnant to true 
Liberalism as are the disabilities of race and religion. They want to 
remind the Tory party that if a fair representation of property is 
what they are aiming at, they will be acting very inconsistently if 
they support a system which gives no kind of representation to 
property, however vast, which happens to be owned by a woman. 

It is sometimes said by those who do not deny the justice of 
women’s claim to representation, that it is necessary to show what 
practical good will be done to women and to the community at large 
by giving women votes. The answer isnot far to seek. Exactly the 
fame good that is done to other people by self-government and 
representative government, as opposed to government by an autocracy 
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or an oligarchy. One overwhelming advantage which results from 
representative government is that it teaches people to take care of 
themselves ; it teaches them that faults in their system of govern- 
ment are due, not to the tyranny of those who are set over them, but 
to their own lassitude and want of zeal in correcting those faults, 
What better remedy than this can exist against revolution? And 
what a miserable waste of noble qualities results from the opposite 
system—the system of repression and autocracy. It is not necessary 
to look further than to the contemporary history of Russia fo, 
examples. We see there courage, compassion, fidelity, devotion, 
ingenuity, and patience, turned aside from channels in which they 
might have made the whole world a better place to live in, into 
channels which lead to conspiracy, murder, and insatiable longings 
for revenge. These are the fruits of tyranny when tyranny is carried 
to extremes. It is the aim of representative government to avoid 
these social cankers; and it is the aim of those who favour the re- 
presentation of women to make representative government in our 
own country as complete as possible by including all citizens, men 
and women, who fulfil the legal qualifications, and who have not 
forfeited their political liberty by crime or pauperism. 

It is not necessary here to dwell at any length on the painful sub- 
ject of laws that are unjust to women. No one who has ever given 
even a few minutes’ attention to the subject will deny that there are 
many laws which, to use Mr. Gladstone’s expression, give to women 
* something less than justice.’' If it is necessary to quote examples, 
the inequality which the law has created between men and women in 
divorce suits furnishes one. The cruel law which gives a mother no 
legal guardianship over her children is another. I think there can 
be little doubt that if similar hardships had affected any represented 
class, they would long ago have been swept away. As it is, how- 
ever, though the injustice of these and other laws affecting women is 
fully and almost universally recognised, year after year rolls by and 
nothing is done to remedy them. Here are matters almost univer- 
sally admitted to involve injustice and wrong, and no one tries to 
remedy them, Why is this? It is because the motive ‘power is 
wanting. Representation is the motive power for the redress of 
legislative grievances. If not what is the use of representation ? 
People would be as well off without it as with it. But all our 
history shows the practical value of representation. Before the 
working classes were represented, trades-unions were illegal associa- 
tions, and consequently an absconding treasurer of one of these 
societies was liable to no legal punishment. Not one man in a 
thousand attempted to justify such an iniquity, even when it was an 
established institution. It was a recognised injustice; but it was 


1 Mr. Gladstone’s speech in the House of Commons on the Womcn’s Suffrage Bill, 
1871, 
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not till the working classes were on the eve of obtaining a just 
share of representation that the motive power for the redress of that 
injustice was forthcoming. The same thing can be said with regard 
to those laws which press unjustly on women. Hardly anyone 
defends them ; it is not so much the sense of justice in parliament or 
in the country that is wanting, as the motive power which represen- 
tation, and representation alone, in a self-governed country can give, 
to get a recognised wrong righted. Another illustration of the 
yalue of representation may be found in looking back at recent 
discussions on alterations in the land laws of England and Ireland. 
This legislation has been discussed, month in and month out, in the 
House of Commons and on every platform in the United Kingdom, 
as if the interests of two classes and two classes only had to be con- 
sidered, those of the farmers and the landowners. The labourers 
have been apparently as much forgotten as if the land were ploughed 
and weeded and sown by fairies, and not by men and women, who 
stand at least as much in need of any good that law-making can do 
them, as the other classes who are directly interested in the soil. 

A curious illustration of the absolute neglect so far as politics are 
concerned, of all who are not represented, or whom, it is expected, will 
be shortly represented, may be found in the accounts of the recent 
celebration of the Bright festival at Birmingham. The Liberals who 
assembled to do the honour to Mr. Bright which he so richly deserves, 
enumerated, in honest pride, the main achievements of Mr. Bright’s 
career; but they did not point to any chapter in the statute book and 
say, ‘ Here he succeeded in changing a condition of the law that was 
oppressive to women.’ And this was so, although Mr. Bright has, on 
more than one occasion—as, for example, on behalf of a bill enabling 
women to receive medical degrees—lifted his powerful voice in favour 
of justice being done to women. Matters which affect injuriously, or 
the reverse, unrepresented classes, lie outside what are called practical 
politics. The politicians’ field of vision is entirely filled by those who 
are represented ; the unrepresented are forgotten. So, again, when 
the Birmingham Liberals let their imagination range over what was 
to be expected and worked for in the future, no mention was made of 
anything being done for women. Their ideal seemed rather to be 
manhood as opposed to universal suffrage; that is, all men not being 
either paupers or felons to be admitted to political power, no matter 
how ignorant, how poor, how degraded, in virtue of their manhood ; 
while all women are to be excluded in virtue of their womanhood. 
The Birmingham imagination sees also with the eye of faith the 
payment of members. Members can only be paid by the taxpayers, 
that is the men and women of England; but the anomaly in a self- 
governed country of taking money from women to pay representatives 
without giving women any representation does not seem to have 
occurrel to the political seer. 

u 2 
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When, on July 6, the question of the removal of women’s electoral 
disabilities was discussed in the House of Commons, the chief point 
relied upon by the opponents of the resolution moved by Mr. Mason 
was, that it was not clear whether the resolution, if carried, would have 
the effect of enfranchising married women, who, in virtue of the Married 
Women’s Property Act, are no longer precluded from possessing the 
necessary qualification. It is no secret that some of those—for instance 
Mr. Mason himself—who are in favour of removing the disability of 
sex, are not in favour of removing the disability of marriage ; whilst 
others desire the removal of both disabilities. If Parliament should 
see fit to admit women to the benefits of representation, oppor- 
tunity would no doubt be afforded, during the passage of a Reform 
Bill that extended the suffrage to women, for the House of Commons 
to declare distinctly whether it wishes to give the right of voting 
to married women who possess the qualification or not. In this, 
as in other matters, it appears to me very unpractical to reject 
a substantial measure of reform because it does not grant all that 
may be thought desirable. Personally I entirely sympathise with 
those who wish to see the disability of coverture removed. If, how- 
ever, the House of Commons is willing to remove the disability of 
sex, but unwilling to remove the disability of coverture, I think 
those who represent the women’s suffrage movement outside the 
House of Commons would be acting most unwisely to reject what is 
offered to them. Many of the supporters of the Reform Bills of ’32 
and ’68 were in favour of universal suffrage, but had to be content 
with a smaller instalment of enfranchisement. Mr. Chamberlain 
said the other day, at Birmingham, that Radicals nearly always had 
‘to accept a composition,’ and the women’s suffrage party may have 
to do the same. 

I have said that the sense of justice is not so much wanting as 
the motive power which will convert a passive recognition of the 
existence of wrong into an active determination to get that wrong 
righted. It must not, however, be forgotten, that without being con- 
sciously unjust or cruel, there is such a thing as a torpid sense of 
justice. As the ear gets deafened and the vision gets blurred by 
frequent misuse, so the sense of justice becomes feeble and dim by 
constant association with laws and customs which are unjust. To 
live in a society whose laws give women ‘ something less than justice,’ 
is apt to pervert the conscience, and make those whose imagination is 
not very active acquiesce in injustice as if it were part of the inevit- 
able nature of things. Magistrates, for example, who sometimes 
punish men less severely for half-killing their wives than for 
stealing half-a-crown, are partly responsible for this faulty sense 
of justice, and may be partly regarded as the victims of it. We 
want—to use an expression of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s—to call forth ‘a 
fresh flow of consciousness’ on all these questions where the interests 
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of women are concerned. We want to ask ourselves, and to set others 
to ask themselves, ‘Ought these things to be supported simply 
because they exist?’ ‘Could we not come nearer to righteousness if 
we aimed at a higher ideal of justice ?’ 

It will no doubt be argued by some, that while much yet remains 
to be done before the balance is adjusted, so as to give perfect 
justice to women, yet that much has already been done to improve 
their legal status, and that it is not too much to hope that in time 
all grievances will be redressed without giving women votes.? The 
Married Women’s Property Act, it is said, has redressed a great and 
crying evil; why may not other evils be redressed in the same way? 
To such as use this argument it may be replied that, in the first 
place, the Married Women’s Property Act would probably never have 
been introduced or heard of, if it had not been for the wider move- 
ment for the parliamentary representation of women. The women’s 
suffrage societies, by constant and untiring efforts actively carried on 
for sixteen years, have done something to awaken that keener sense 
of justice to women to which reference has just been made. How- 
ever, let it be supposed that this view of the history of the passing 
of the Married Women’s Property Act is entirely erroneous, and let it 
be supposed that the Legislature have, of their own free will, quite 
unmoved by any representations made to them by women, been 
graciously pleased to say that married women may have what is their 
own. What right has any set of human beings to say to another, ¢ I 
concede to you that piece of justice, and I withhold this, not because 
you ask for either, or can make me give you either, but because I 
choose to act so’? What is the policy, what is the sense, of compelling 
half the English people to hold their liberty on such terms as these ? 
All this circumlocution is unnecessary and inexpedient. Give women 
the rights of free citizenship, the power to protect themselves, and 
then they will let their representatives know what they want and 
why they want it. They will find, no doubt—as other classes have 
found—that though the price of liberty is vigilance, the House of 
Commons will never turn a deaf ear to well-considered measures of 
reform which are demanded by the constituencies. 

This movement for the representation of women is nothing more- 
nor less than a simple outgrowth of tne democracy which has been 
the gradual product of this century. The old ideal of government, 
even in England, which has had representative institutions so long, 
was that the few should govern the many. The democratic ideal 
—which has been steadily growing here, on the Continent, and in 
America—is that the many should govern themselves. When the 
representatives of the present electorate undertake a further extension 
of the suffrage, we ask them to be true to their own principles, to be 


? The Birmingham programme does not lend much probability to this hopeful 
view of women’s prospects of getting the bene‘its of representation without votes. 
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just—even to women—without fear. If women are not excluded 
from the next Reform Bill, may we not anticipate the growth of new 
bonds of sympathy and union between men and women? Their lives 
willbe less separated than they have hitherto been. It is one of the 
most disastrous things that can happen to a nation to have a great 
wall of separation, as regards opinion and feeling, grow up between 
men and women. This state of things is to be seen very conspicu- 
ously in some Catholic countries—such, for instance, as Bel gium—where 
the women influenced by Catholicism, and the men influenced bya 
revolt against Catholicism, belong, as it were, to two entirely different 
strata of civilisation; and hence each sex loses a great part of what 
it might otherwise gain from sympathy and companionship with the 
other. Every circumstance which widens the education of women— 
their political, as well as their literary education—renders impossible 
the building up of that wall of separation. It may be said there is 
no danger of such a state of things in England; but if there is no 
danger of it, is it not because we have already gone so far along the 
road of giving equal justice to women? We have gone so far and 
with such good results there could hardly be a better reason for 
going further. 

It is possible there may be some who have rather a dread of this 
demand for giving women votes, because it is so essentially modern. 
Few of the leading statesmen of the present day ever say anything 
in its favour, and fewer still of the political leaders of the past have 
supported it. It must, however, be remembered that when a poli- 
tician becomes a political leader, his time is so much engrossed in 
carrying on the work of practical politics—that is, in one form or 
another, in obeying the behests of those who have political power— 
that he very seldom has time to give to other people’s wants. We 
must not expect the initiative in this matter to come from Govern- 
ments. We must ask those who have votes to help us, and let 
Governments know that they wish for justice for women as well as 
for themselves. All good things must have a beginning, and if this 
demand on the part of women for representation is good in itself, 
it is none the worse for being, as compared, say, with tyranny and 
selfishness, new. Christianity was a new thing once; even now—as 
we were reminded the other day—it is held to be true only bya 
minority of mankind; the belief in witchcraft was once universal 
and was shared even by the wisest and most cultivated of men. If 
there is a soul of goodness in things evil, may we not observingly distil 
out of the mistakes of the past something that will strengthen our 
hopes for the future? No one is wise enough or great enough to be 
able to set a limit upon the progress of mankind towards knowledge 
and well-doing. In the chapter of Grote’s History of Greece on 
the attitude of the Greek mind towards the Greek myths, the author 
shows, how in the early dawn of Greek history, the belief was universal 
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and unquestioned, that all natural phenomena were the direct result 
of the personal intervention of gods anl semi-divine beings. Then 
came slowly and hesitatingly the beginning of what we have now 
learned to call ‘natural science;’ and, little by little, the most 
cultivated classes began to seek to explain things according to some 
rational theory of the universe. They ceased to regard the personal 
intervention of Zeus or Demeter or Athene as a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the cause of storms, the fertility of the earth, and other 
similar things. It is, however, remarkable that Socrates, although he 
lived well within the time when this dawn of natural science had 
begun, only partially discerned its future sway. He taught that 
there were two classes of phenomena, one produced by natural causes 
and one resulting from divine interposition; and he held that 
‘physics and astronomy belonged to the divine class of phenomena, 
in which human research was insane, fruitless, and impious.’ Now is 
it not possible to take both courage and warning from this ?—courage, 
not to limit our hopes for the future, not to say this aim is too high 
ever to be realised : and warning to have no popes in our protestant 
minds? The best and wisest of human beings is liable to err. Let 
us think for ourselves—weigh diligently the reasons of the faith that 
isin us, and strive earnestly for all things that we believe to be just 


and reasonable. 
Miniicent Garrett Fawcert. 
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AMERICAN AND CANADIAN NOTES. 


America is a land where human nature, political and social, being at 
large, some unsolved problems are always on hand there. Nor 
is Canada without them. Devoid alike of king or prelate, without 
the traditions and authority of throne or mitre, men may do in the 
United States the thing they will, and, as a rule, they take the 
opportunity of doing it. Nevertheless common sense—the saving 
genius of humanity—reigns there in a substantial way, and sooner or 
later coerces the eccentricities of those whose heads are turned by 
the enjoyment of an unfamiliar liberty. Sure of practical allegiance 
to laws they themselves have made, the rulers are never mad and the 
people never despair of the right coming to prevail. The main pro- 
blem of both nations is with its emigrants. They do not always get 
the right sort. Those with money do not want to work, and those 
who mean work mostly lack capital. Many new-comers fail through 
not being able to act under the new conditions of labour and life they 
find there. Through lack of training and lack of knowledge of 
prairie enterprise, many become timid and hang about great cities, 
where they are not wanted, to the terror of the taxpayers upon whom 
they become more or less chargeable. Thus, between the incapable 
and the impracticable, the emigrant is a difficulty of the first order. 
A country, therefore, ought to be judged leniently which hospitably 
imports its difficulties. Whatever may be the blankness of faculty 
with which an emigrant enters America he is, with astonishing 
intrepidity, offered a short cut to citizenship. Mad about liberty, 
Americans allow every alien knave or impostor, useless from ignorance 
or dangerous from hatred, knowing nothing and caring nothing for the 
honour of Republicanism, to be speedily endowed with the power of dis- 
gracing the country before he has had time to learn the responsibility 
of freedom. The United States are a vast political crucible into which 
emigrant vessels of Europe are emptied every day, and whence, 
without being fused by due time or training, the unknown or doubt- 
ful importations are let down in their raw state, into the ballot-box, 
at the bottom of which have been placed the spoils of the nation. 
He who sees this, sees a long way into that electoral and social 
mystery called ‘ American politics.’ He who has not discerned this 
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cannot escape perplexity. Since for more than a century Americans 
have suffered the unrest of Europe to be disembarked on their shores, 
it is hardly fair to make it a reproach to them that their country is 
restless. England has sent quite her share of these disturbing settlers, 
and Ireland more. Great Britain, however, would do herself some 
credit if she would train her adventurous and migratory children to 
acquit themselves well in the New World to which they go. 

Canada excels in its care and counsel to emigrants who arrive in 
the great Dominion. In the town of Guelph, in the province of 
Ontario, is an agricultural college, where a knowledge of cattle is 
taught in the stable, and a knowledge of farming in the fields. 
Animals of the famous breeds are brought on the platform of the 
lecture room and explained to the students, who study their ‘ points.’ 
A citizen of the province who has made money in business can have 
his son boarded and trained there for 25/. a year, who when he takes 
a grant of land knows what to do with it, and with industry has com- 
petence before him. At our district schools at Anerley, near Croydon, 
in England, the orphan children under Mr. Marsland’s wise direc- 
tion are trained, some for the workshop, some for the sea, others for 
the land. What we want in our United Kingdom are schools in 
which all surplus children in workmen’s families should be trained in 
like manner for life on the unoccupied lands abroad. Mechanics and 
clerks are drags on farm lands. It is of no use sending weavers, watch- 
makers, tailors, shopmen, the sedentary, the book-taught, or mill 
or factory hards, out as emigrants. They can have land for asking ; 
but only those who are healthy, strong, and determined, who know 
how to use the hammer, the spade, and saw, and have a knowledge of 
soils, climates, cattle, and crops, can command prosperity. It is time 
that this was insisted upon in the name of the national credit and 
the interests of humanity. It is but a philanthropic form of murder 
to send out emigrants to ‘ fight the wilderness’ without weapons. 
They only bleach the prairies with their bones. It was a generous 
thought in Sir Josiah Mason to found technical colleges; but yet 
more merciful still will be those men of like means who shall found 
humble, inexpensive colleges for the industrial training of emigrants. 
As much of common knowledge as may enable a man to express his 
thoughts and understand an account, as much knowledge of the 
political and social condition of the country he chooses as may pre- 
vent him carrying into it the passions, prejudice, and animosities he 
may have acquired in the land in which he has been ‘ raised” but 
not cultivated, constitute the practical education needed. If, as 
Lord Derby thinks, it is worth while devoting some millions to 
emigration, it does seem that it is worth while employing some por- 
tion thereof in fitting those sent out to be of service to themselves 
when they are out. This is possible, and, from inquiries I made of 
the principal of the Guelph Agricultural College, it appeared that 
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farm schools of an unpretentious practical order might be to a great 
extent self-supporting. 

In the meantime, that the emigrant may have guiding informa. 
tion, if he cannot be trained, I have twice been to Canada and the 
United States to represent to the Governments at Ottawa and 
Washington the advantage of issuing guide-books for emigrants, 
which shall be comprehensive and trustworthy. Canada, always con- 
siderate and prompt where emigrant needs are concerned, has since 
done so. Sir John Macdonald, the Premier, concurred in the 
proposal, and the Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. J. H. Pope, 
requested Mr. John Lowe, of that department, to prepare the book, 
which he has done in a way for which the emigrant will be grateful, 
It can now be had at the offices of the High Commissioner of the 
Dominion, Victoria Chambers, London. A Government guide-book 
of the United States is likely to appear ere long. 

Hitherto, if the emigrant inquiring for a settlement had the head 
of a politician, he would have had it turned by the contrariety of 
ideas administered to him. Every land-agent tells him a different 
story. Every man of whom he asks the question, ‘ Where should he 
go?’ contradicts the last one to whom he spoke. An agent sells land 
which, as a rule, he has never seen and which the owner very often 
has never seen. The agent, therefore, cannot in such cases tell the 
truth, as he does not know it; and, if he does know it, he has no 
special gift for communicating facts likely to prevent a business 
transaction. A land-agent who has the ambiguous praise of being 
‘smart’ often finds himself in the position of the lady one is told of 
in America, who being asked in court if accuracy of statement was 
one of her strong points, answered : ‘ In my business I have to tell so 
many lies that I do not know where to begin to tell the truth.’ She 
had lost the place. She felt that veracity would confuse her 
customers, who had been so long unaccustomed to it. There are 
agents, as I well know, who are men of good faith, but their addresses 
are difficult to obtain by new inquirers. There is, however, one 
informant higher and more impartial than any agent, who can know 
the truth at will, who has no motive to mislead, no interest in 
prevarication, and who can give the emigrant precisely the aid he 
lacks—and that is the Government. 

There is one American problem that English writers need to 
solve, namely, when speeches, acts, and eccentricities are charged 
against Americans to identify them. So many strangers are in that 
country that it is hard to tell what nation is really answerable for un- 
admirable performances. Real Americans include as high an average 
of gentlemen and ladies, fine-mannered, sober-minded and noble- 
minded, as are to be found in England. Persons honest, devoted, dis- 
interested, giving their lives as well as fortunes in generous and un- 
thanked service, abound in the United States. Those going there, 
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paving like qualities and affinity for like persons, will find them. 
Native truth of character ‘suffers no deterioration on either side of 
Niagara. Almost within sound of its mighty roar I found, on the 
Canadian side, residing at Hamilton, Mrs. Hanning (Janet Carlyle), 
one of Thomas Carlyle’s surviving sisters, who in stature, freshness 
of colour, and expression of feature, very much resembles her illus- 
trious brother. In strong independence, in an intrepid preference 
for truth, in individuality of character and expression, the resemblance 
was equally striking. Speaking of Mr. Froude, she said :— 

My brother always spoke of his regard for Mr. Froude. I had apaper sent me 
tosign as a protest against Mr. Froude’s book, to be used with other family names 
to obtain an injunction restraining its issue. I said 1 had no wish to sign the paper. 
My brother trusted Mr. Froude. Ie whom my brother trusted I could trust, and I 
thought the family should. I wanted nothing artificial written about my brother. 
He was for the truth, and so am I. 


This was said with the true Carlylean vigour and love of veracity. 
A full-length portrait of her brother, when a young man, hung on the 
wall, She showed me with pride her bookcase filled with all his 
books, which he always sent her as they were issued. 

Among them was an early school book of Jane Welsh, dated 1806, 
given by her to Mrs. Hanning at the time of her marriage, bearing the 
inscription, ‘ With Jane Welsh Carlyle’s affectionate regards, Comely 
Bank, January 10, 1827.’ The last volume Mr. Carlyle sent to Mrs. 
Hanning bears the words, ‘ To my Dear Sister, Janet C. Carlyle, with 
my best love and blessing. T. Carlyle, Chelsea, London, May 3, 1876.’ 
When I saw Ralph Waldo Emerson in 1879, he inquired if I knew of 
anything of Carlyle’s unknown to him. He did not say whether he 
had visited this interesting collection of his works in Hamilton—but 
further details would be a digression. 

The government of the Interviewer is one of the literary aspects of 
America. When he is a gentleman, and has skill in putting relevant 
questions, the Interviewer is the most useful invention of the newspaper 
press. To Mr. Herbert Spencer he wasa perturbing person. Amid the 
manifold phenomena of civilisation upon which Mr. Spencer has 
thrown new light, he had plainly never made a study of the American 
interviewer. He shunned him as a symptom of literary malaria. He 
accused the whole class of tyranny and malevolence. ‘You must 
submit,’ he said, ‘to cross-examination under penalty of having ill- 
natured things said of you.’ It is true that sometimes a repulsed 
Interviewer will invent an interview, and invent it disagreeably. 
This may be done to political and financial potentates militant in 
American cities, but towards an eminent and popular guest—never. 
The Americans, as a rule, are always gentlemen towards a guest. 
Mr. Spencer did refuse to see interviewers, and in no case was his 
reticence resented by any remarks intended to be offensive. Towards 
the end of his visit he consented to speak to one of them, and not- 
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withstanding that when Mr. Spencer prophesied he did not, certainly, 
prophesy smooth things, his friend Dr. Youmans bore testimony that 
—‘No such message from any foreigner ever compelled equal atten- 
tion or was received in a better spirit.’ Unfortunately Mr. Spencer 
spoke without the precaution of first requiring a list of the ques. 
tions it was wished he should answer, and without stipulating 
that he should revise the proof of what was to be printed. The 
result was that some foolish questions were put to him and some 
replies printed which Mr. Spencer could never have given. .For 
instance, he was reported, even by Dr. Youmans in the ‘ Popular 
Science Monthly,’ to have said that ‘ the elector’s hand is guided by 
a power behind, which leaves him scarcely any choice. ‘Use your 
political power as we tell you, or else throw it away,” is the alternative 
offered to the citizen.’' It is not conceivable that Mr. Spencer could 
have said this. Such an answer supposes that the crowds of naturalised 
electors, who never had a vote at home and never sought one, are so 
acutely patriotic in America that the terror of losing their votes 
incites them to run submissively into the arms of intimidating bosses, 
The boss knows his business better. The ‘ power behind’ does not 
say, ‘ Vote as I direct or you will throw your vote away.’ What he 
says is, ‘ Vote as I tell you or you will lose your posts of profit—you 
who have them; and you who want them, will never get them.’ It 
is quite imaginative to describe these words as proceeding from a 
‘ power behind.’ The power is well before, with brazen voice, and an 
unabashed face. Everybody knows who the spoil-holders are. They 
are not concealed, nor delicate, nor ashamed. They are better known 
than the man at the races who, with his name round his hat and his 
bag in his hand, stuns you by his offer of ‘ Four to one bar one.’ 
There is no validity in denouncing the boss as an American 
creation. We have the species in England. The Tories have always 
kept a small but a fine variety rampant of that creature in every 
borough in the kingdom. The Radicals have created a species of 
their own. The only difference between them is that the Tory boss 
is self-elected and imposes himself upon the borough, while the 
Radical boss is chosen by the electors, whom he represents and to 
whom he is accountable. Both represent, more or less, organised 
opinion. There is no harmin that. If opinion is good, the wider it 
is organised the better. Mr. Herbert Spencer is a philosophical boss. 
Now Dr. Darwin is no more, Mr. Spencer is regarded as one of the 
three great evolutionary bosses, of whom Huxley and Tyndall are the 
others. But what is it which makes the American electoral boss the 
most vicious animal known to political zoologists ? The philosophi- 
cal boss represents principle—the English boss represents party —the 
American boss represents place.? The ten thousand office-holders in 


? Popular Science Monthly, December 1882, p. 268. 
2 The misuse of the term ‘Caucus’ warrants a word upon it, When the leaders 
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the State have one hundred thousand competitors for their places. 
The Treasury is a great national fishery, in which all these holders 
and aspirants for place cast their lines and each expect a bite. The 
American system enables the elector to give public servants their 
places. Dependent upon the popular vote for their appointments, 
they are the servants—willing, attentive, and always accessible—to 
those who placed them where they are. This is pleasant and con- 







= yenient to the people, and it is on this account that so many who are 
For free from corruption themselves tolerate the system which not only 
ular leads to corruption, but creates and nurtures it. The English system 
d by isnot popular in America. They say that civil servants are a class 
pom apart, who owe nothing to the people, render little to them—regard- 
tive ing them rather as persons who give trouble. They volunteer nothing, 
ruld and the highest effort of their skill is to refer the inconsiderate 
sed inquirer to another department, which in its turn performs the same 
5 ® operation upon him. It is, Americans believe, no part of the examina- 
tes tion of a Civil Service candidate to ascertain whether he understands 


that he is appointed to be the servant of such portion of the people as 
may become applicants for information or aid at his office. We all 
know in England that if business has to be done with heads of depart- 
ments there is certainty of attention, and even consideration. Amid 
officers of lower degree gentlemen are everywhere to be found whose 
courtesy is unfailing, but the belief that this pleasant quality may be 
everywhere depended upon has not extended to America. It is there- 
fore that so m2ay there ‘bear the evils they have rather than fly to 
others’ they know or have heard of too well. The evil they are content 
to bear exceeds any from which we suffer. Under the American system 
the Treasury comes to be regarded as popular loot, and the bosses 
who have conspired to put officers there may, if unscrupulous, regard 
them and expect them to act as confederates in transferring spoil. 
That country must abound in men of singular integrity if none 
use the opportunities the Constitution provides for them. The 
unindignant equanimity with which the American public regard such 
acts when reported, seems to show that they expect them to occur, 
and the low repute which the word ‘ politician’ carries confirms the 
impression. An equal evil of the system is that men of real honour, 
through whose hands public money passes, are immediately suspected 
—not because they are known to be guilty, but because with similar 


opportunities they ought to be. 
A cardinal aspect in America is the terror of Free Trade. It is 









of political parties meet secretly to arrange things, they are called a‘ Caucus.’ When 
the delegates openly appointed at ward meetings assemble openly to nominate 
persons to place or Congress, the assembly is called a ‘ Convention.’ The ‘Two 
Hundreds’ and ‘Six Hundreds’ of which so much is said in England are simply 


conventions. It is an uninformed use of the term to call a ‘Convention’ a 
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a phenomenon none expect to find—that of a Republican people pre- 
pared ‘to whip creation,’ and who in many things do it—fleeing to 
Protection to save them from being whipped by the artisans of an 
‘effete old monarchy.’ However, it would be unjust not to own that 
though Protection like ‘Experience takes dreadfully high school 
wages’ for its services, the people are willing to pay them. You pay 
something for everything and a good deal for nothing in America; 
but there is one thing both in America and Canada to be had without 
price—opulent hospitality and courtesy. But for nearly all things 
else Protection makes what thrifty housewives would call ‘ frightful’ 
charges. Land aud common food are cheap, but good clothing or 
ordinary comforts of civilisation, which all desire there, have to 
be paid for ‘through the nose’ until the nose of the consumer is 
nearly worn off. Still he does not object. For articles of conve- 
nience and appearance, 1/. in London or Manchester goes as far as 3], 
in New York or Montreal. Having occasion for a writing handboard, 
such as could be bought in London for 2s. 6d. or less, I was charged 
7s. 6d. for one in Montreal. On saying that the price was surprising, 
the tradesman, a person of public repute in the city, replied, ‘ But we 
have Protective duties to pay,’ which seemed to him a satisfactory 
explanation. I answered, ‘I shall be glad to deal further when you 
have duties protective of the purchaser.’ Having occasion for a 
Testament in Boston, the manager of an accredited Bible store asked 
4s. for a small-letter, ill-printed, ill-bound, shabby-looking book; 
whereas in Northumberland Avenue, in London, anyone can buy a 
large-typed, well-printed, well-bound copy for 1s. Upon saying to 
the manager, ‘Do you tax the means of salvation in America?’ he 
evaded the answer by saying, ‘ We pay 25 per cent. duty on all books,’ 
The nature of the opinion against Free Trade in America and 
Canada is much misunderstood in England. It is the purchasers who 
keep up Protection. I was many times told that an artisan was 
flattered by having a bundle of notes in his hands, even though, as in 
Greenback days, they were half worthless. It would seem to him quite 
grand to give a dollar for a box of matches. No working man to 
whom I spoke in these countries but was under the impression that 
the more he pays for an article the richer he gets. With this wide- 
spread virgin credulity to go upon, Protection might dive more deeply 
than it does into the purchaser’s pocket. Instead of blaming manu- 
facturers and tradesmen for what spoils they collect, they ought to 
be praised for their consideration. I said to them frequently that 
‘they did not know their opportunity nor take half the advantage of 
it they might.’ It was in vain that I said to workmen, ‘Since you 
believe you get higher wages under Protection, and since the cost of 
desirable articles has increased 200 per cent., have your wages in- 
creased in the same proportion?’ Though they had to confess that 
they were not receiving, as a rule, an increase of 20 per cent., they 
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still were content because their wages were higher than formerly. 
They were just where the working class of England were forty years 
ago, who, when (in the words of the Radical song) ‘ the Tories robbed 
them of a pound and gave them twopence back,’ thought so much 
of the twopence that they overlooked the abstraction of the nine 
teen shillings and tenpence. With this wondrous encouragement to 
sustain them, the stranger in America and Canada cannot but feel 
respect for Protectionists, who use so forbearingly the great oppor- 
tunities put by popular consent into their hands. They have no 
motive for wishing that we should increase emigrant education. We, 
who care for the future of those we send them, have strong reasons 
for imparting to them a little common sense before they go out. 
Free Trade was obtained in England mainly by instructing the 
people in what way Protection was not good for them. Free Trade 
means increased competition, and though competition is praised on 
all hands as multiplying conveniences of life and reducing the cost 
of them to the purchaser, few seem to approve it when it comes in 
the shape of Free Trade. If Free Trade comes to prevail in Canada 
and the United States, it will be not by arguments addressed to 
manufacturers and shopkeepers, but by showing the people that 
it means wider choice and cheapness of the means of life. Since 
neither the United States nor Canada are half filled yet, the future 
of both countries will one day be what their best friends desire, and 
all threatening problems be solved—if all the nations of Europe send 
only moderately intelligent emigrants there. 


GrOoRGE JacoBp HoLyoake. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE LOCUST WAR IN CYPRUS. 


From our earliest years we have all been familiar with Eastern tales 
in which the locust figures as the destroying angel; the overwhelm- 
ing invading army which advances with irresistible might, with a 
sound ‘like the noise of chariots on the mountains—like the noise of 
a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble.’ Onward they march in 
dense columns, ravaging whole provinces, as in the days when the 
Hebrew prophet described their withering advance. ‘A fire de 
voureth before them, and behind them a flame burneth. The land 
is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness; yea, nothing shall escape them.’ 

Again and again they figure in Holy Writ as the recognised 
symbol of a divinely-appointed scourge. Hence, in the Book of 
Revelation, in enumerating the successive woes that are to come 
upon the earth at the blast of the seven trumpets by the seven 
angels, the armies of winged warriors who were wafted to earth by 
the smoke from the bottomless pit are described as locusts, to whom 
commandment was given that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth, neither any green thing, neither any trees, but only those men 
which have not the seal of God in their foreheads. 

Except in degree, it was no unique calamity which befell the land 
of Egypt, when the Lord bade the east wind to blow from Ethiopia, 
and bring the locusts which went up over all the land of Egypt, and 
rested in all its coasts, covering the face of the whole earth, so that 
the land was darkened, and the very houses were filled with them, 
and they did eat every herb of the land, and all the fruit of the 
trees, so that there remained not any green thing in the trees or in 
the herbs of the field, through all the land of Egypt. Well did the 
servants of Pharaoh know the dread meaning of the threatened 
plague when they pleaded with the king to spare his land this 
grievous destruction. 

As, in those days of old, the Syrian locusts ‘ran upon the wall, 
climbed up upon the houses, and entered in at the windows like a 
thief,’ so, in Jater days, travellers in Northern Africa have witnessed 
locust-swarms which they compare to clouds of dense smoke, darken- 
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ing the sun so that its brightest rays could cast no shadow, and 
which, alighting on some green crop, have devoured every blade in 
the field, and, marching onwards, have climbed trees, walls, and 
houses, seeking what they might devour, and sometimes consuming 
the very bark of trees and shrubs. 

Six hundred years after the Exodus this same locust-plague is 
the scourge whereby the Israelites themselves are punished ; and God 
himself speaks of ‘the locust, the canker-worm, the caterpillar, and 
the palmer-worm ’ as ‘my great army which I sent among you.’ 

In after ages Mahommed taught the Arabians specially to re- 
cognise the Divine Will in their sufferings from the ravages of these 
insects. He describes a locust as endowed with speech, and it de- 
clares of its species, ‘ We are the army of the great God; we produce 
ninety-nine eggs; if the hundred were complete we should consume 
the whole earth and all that is in it.’ And sorely have these locust 
hordes fulfilled their mission of destruction in all the coasts of Syria 
and Arabia. 

Nor has Europe been exempt. From time to time the great 
amy of locusts has appeared in one country or another in such 
appalling force as to render the visitation an historical calamity. 
Such was the plague of locusts which appeared in Russia in the year 
1650, and thence overspread Poland and Lithuania in multitudes so 
incalculable that the damage sustained by these countries was beyond 
reckoning ; the surface of the country seemed as if covered with a 
black cloth ; the very trees bent beneath their weight ; and when at 
length the locusts had lived’ their little span, the earth was in many 
places covered to the depth of four feet with their corpses. Even 
in the South of France, rewards are occasionally offered for the collec- 
tion of locusts’ eggs, while the live insects are caught wholesale hy 
sweeping the ground with stout cloths, and so collecting them in 
sacks for destruction. 

In the middle of last century they made their appearance in 
Spain, and for four years they ravaged the land. First establishing 
themselves in the remote and uncultivated districts of Estremadura, 
they thence overran La Mancha and Portugal and the fertile pro- 
vinces of Andalusia, Murcia, and Valencia. 

As they advanced, the rustling of so many millions of wings 
sounded like the trees of a forest shaken by the wind. They formed 
a cloud so dense as to darken the sunlight, and moved on steadily, 
against the wind, in columns which sometimes extended for a couple 
of leagues. With unerring instinct they sought out every fruitful 
garden, every green field, sparing nothing—with one exception, 
namely, the love-apple,' which they would in no case touch. 

All other green things were alike devoured. (In China they are 


1 Solanum Lycopersicuu. 
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said to spare the millet crops. If they do so, I suspect it can only 
be when the bardness of the ripe grain defies their attacks.) Garden 
fruits and herbs, aromatic plants, rosemary, thyme, lavender, mustard. 
seed, garlic, onions, the caustic crowfoot, the bitter rue and worm. 
wood, deadly nightshade and hemlock—no matter what the plant, it 
all served as food for the locusts. Even the woollen and linen clothes 
of the peasants, which were laid-out to dry on the ground, seemed 
dainty morsels to these omnivorous invaders; nor did they spare the 
Church: for in at Jeast one instance (at Almaden) they devoured the 
silk garments that adorned the images of the saints, not sparing even 
the varnish on the altars. Indeed, though naturally vegetarians, 
locusts are apparently not always averse to animal food, or even to 
cannibalism ; they have often been observed to fight one with another, 
und the victor has been seen to feast upon the slain. 

Happily their foes are many. Frogs, lizards and serpents, owls, 
eagles, buzzards, bustards, hawks, ravens, desert-larks, wheat-ears, 
and other carnivorous and insectivorous birds do their best to diminish 
the locusts, but with small results. In Smyrna and other parts of 
Asia Minor the russet-starling seems possessed with an insatiable 
desire to kill locusts, not for food, but for sheer sport. It goes on 
killing till its beak becomes so clogged with locust-juice that it 
has to fly to the nearest water to wash, and then returns to the fray 
with renewed vigour. 

Another deadly foe is the grub of the bee-fly,? which feeds on the 
locusts’ eggs; and there is also a parasite which attacks the living 
insect. 

Lady Anne Blunt tells us how in Northern Arabia she rode 
through flocks of ravens and buzzards sitting on the ground gorged 
with locusts. The camels munched them up with their provender. 
Her greyhounds ran snapping after them all day long, eating as 
many as they could catch; and, on examining the stomach of a 
hyena shot by her husband, it was found to be full of locusts and 
gazelle. She says the Bedouins often give them to their horses, and 
at the time of her visit to Arabia many tribes had no food whatever 
but locusts and camel’s milk. 

I have heard disgust expressed by some persons at the idea of 
classing locusts as an article of diet; they even cavil at the simple 
statement that locusts, with wild honey, formed the staple food of St. 
John the Baptist when in the wilderness, and deem it necessary to 
prove that he was supplied with pods of the carob tree, which we 
happen to call locust bean. The simple fact is, that locusts were not 
only a recognised article of diet in Syria, but were honoured by a 
special permit in that Levitical law concerning diet, which appears to 
us so strangely arbitrary in some of its prohibitions. 


? Bombylide. 
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The same law which rigidly excluded turbot in common with all 
manner of scaleless fish, and which would on no account tolerate the 
use of hares, coneys, ham or pork, honours the locust with a special 
recognition. ‘Even these ye may eat; the locust after his kind, and 
the bald locust after his kind, and the beetle (or chargol—i.e. a kind 
of locust) after his kind, and the grasshopper after his kind.’* To 
the present day, in Arabia, in Madagascar, and many parts of Northern 
Africa, they are preserved for food, and are even recognised as a 
commercial article of export. In some cases they are only sun-dried, 
in others they are preserved in brine. In Tunis the Moors fry them 
in oil or butter, and offer them for sale in the streets. In Medina 
and Tayf there are regular locust shops, where they are sold by 
measure. In Syria they are only eaten by the Bedawin Arabs and 
by very poor people. They are thrown alive into boiling water, with 
salt, then taken out, dried in the sun, their heads, wings, and legs 
are torn off, and they are then packed in sacks for future use. 

Lady Anne mentions them as being a regular portion of the day’s 
provision in camp. When first she tasted them, in December, she pro- 
nounced them fairly good, but by February she had decided that they 
were an excellent article of diet, the red locusts being better eating than 
the green ones. She was uncertain whether the red are the females 
andthe green the males, or whether all were at first green, and became 
red as they advanced in age. It seems probable, however, that she 
is describing two distinct varieties, known in Cyprus as the large 
green Vrouchos and the still larger light-brown Scarnos. Their flavour 
is more like that of green wheat than of either fish or flesh, and in 
the daily rations they were considered in a measure to take the place 
of vegetables. 

After trying various methods of cooking it was voted that they 
were best when plain boiled; their long legs were then pulled off, 
and they were held by the wings, dipped into salt, and so eaten with 
much relish. They are large, handsome insects, very like grass- 
hoppers, but three inches in length, or four inches measuring from 
the head to the tip of the closed wings. 

The best time to catch them is in the morning, when they are 
half-benumbed by the chill of night, and their wings are damp with 
dew, so that they cannot fly. Then they lie thickly clustered under 
every bush that can afford them shelter, and can easily be captured 
and shovelled into baskets. But when the sun has warmed the earth 
and dried their wings, they are all on the alert, and spring away at 
the approach of the hunter, who nevertheless can often strike them 
down with sticks as they fly. 

On December 31 Lady Anne records that the previous night had 
been so cold that all the locusts were dead, and the small birds of 
the desert were holding high festival. 

* Lev. ii. 22. 
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I myself have seen considerable numbers of locusts winging their 
flight across the Red Sea, from Arabia towards Egypt. Many fell on 
the deck of the vessel in which I was sailing. At another time, when 
crossing the Himalayas, overlooking the valley of the Sutledge, J 
remarked a tremulous appearance in the atmosphere, as of a mirage, 
On further investigation, I ascertained that this strange quivering 
was produced by the glancing of light on the myriad wings of a 
great swarm of locusts, which were passing over the valley like a 
cloud. 

But those glimpses of the locust hosts were as nothing compared 
with the vast flights described by my brother Roualeyn, in the 
interior of South Africa.t He was standing in the middle of an 
immense plain when he first noticed their approach. On they came, 
like a snowstorm, flying slow and steady, about a hundred yards from 
the ground. He stood looking at them until the air was darkened 
with their masses, while the plain on which he stood became densely 
covered with them. Far as the eye could reach—east, west, north, 
south—they stretched in one unbroken cloud, and more than an hour 
elapsed before their devastating legions had swept by. 

Not long afterwards he fell in with another swarm. He was 
marching through a heavy sandy country of boundless level plains, 
covered with rank yellow grass, varied with detached clumps of 
thorny mimosas. He came upon a swarm of locusts which had 
alighted, to rest for the night on the grass and bushes. They lay so 
thick that they covered the large bushes, just as a swarm of young 
bees covers the branch on which it pitches. He could easily have 
collected enough to fill all his large wagons, the piercing cold of 
night, with white hoar frost, having rendered them unable to take 
wing until the sun should restore their powers. 

He met a party of natives carrying heavy burdens of them on their 
backs, and his hungry dogs made a fine feast of those they captured for 
themselves. Having some difficulty at that time in procuring 
sufficient food for all his dogs, this locust-swarm proved a most 
valuable addition to the larder. He took a large blanket and spread 
it under a bush, the branches of which were bent to the ground with 
the mass of locusts which covered it, and, having shaken the bush, 
there fell on to the blanket more locusts than he could possibly carry. 
These he roasted for himself, his servants, and his dogs. He found 
that they were highly prized by the natives of South Africa, as 

affording fattening and wholesome food to man, birds, and all sorts 
of beasts—cows and horses, lions, jackals, hyenas, antelopes, elephants, 
&c., devour them. 

The following morning, soon after sunrise, he looked back, and 
saw the locusts stretching to the west in vast clouds resembling 


* A Hunter's Life in South Africa. By I. Gordon Cumming. 
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smoke; but soon afterwards the wind, veering round, brought them 
back towards him, and they flew over his head, actually darkening 
the sun for a considerable period. 

Equally wonderful is the account of a locust invasion of Syria, as 
related by Dr. William Thomson. He tells how, in the early spring, 
a flying squadron—the pioneers of the vast army—passed over the 
land, leaving it thickly sown with their eggs, lying in little masses, 

cemented together, scattered all over fields, plain, and desert ground. 
This done, these harbingers of woe vanished; but within a coyple of 
months the very dust seemed to awaken to life and to creep./ Soon 
these infinitesimal moving atoms developed into minute grasshoppers, 
who began their destructive existence, all moving forward in one 
general direction, a creeping, jumping mass of living particles. 

Dr. Thomson describes his first glimpse of this phenomenon. 
He was riding near Filiyeh, when it struck him that the side of a 
hill had a peculiar appearance. Riding up to it, to his amazement, 
the whole surface became agitated, and began to roll downwards. 
His horse was so frightened that he had to dismount. Then he 
perceived that this animated dust was composed of myriads of 
minute locusts, so young that they could not even jump; but in 
their infantile alarm they rolled over and over, producing an effect 
like the movement of fluid mortar. 

On another occasion he rode through a district where the work of 
extirpation was going on. It was near the Plain of Acre, and a 
swarm of locusts had overrun the whole region. The Governor of 
Kabil had summoned every man, woman, and child in the neigh- 
bourhood to lend their aid in the common cause. The foe had not 
yet grown their wings and, being unable to fly, were compelled to 
run in whatever direction they were driven. So the people formed 
a vast circle, beating the bushes, and shouting, in order to frighten 
the insect host and drive them towards an isolated hill covered with 
dry grass. Soon the hill became black with the countless myriads 
which thronged it. Then the grass was set on fire in different places, 
and the flames, fanned by a strong breeze, soon spread over the whole 
hill, filling the air with an overpowering smell of roast locust. The 
same operation was performed at many different points in the neigh- 
bourhood with very excellent results. 

Some years later Dr. Thomson made a still more intimate ac- 
quaintance with these gentle destroyers. He was living at ’Abeih, on 
Mount Lebanon, when an alarm was raised that incalculable swarms 
of young locusts were marching up the valley towards the village. 
The inhabitants turned out to endeavour, if possible, to turn aside 
their line of march. This they soon found to be altogether -futile. 
The whole face of the mountain was black with the closely serried ranks, 
which advanced steadily like a well-disciplined army. They were at 
the wingless stage, and of the size of average grasshoppers. Nothing 
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checked their steady onward progress. Trenches were dug, fires were 
kindled, thousands were slain. 

Still fresh hordes pressed on in. bewildering multitudes. Right 
up the mountain they advanced, scaling rocks and walls, hedges and 
ditches, the corpses of the slain only serving as bridges to facilitate 
the progress of the new comers. 

Even when the foremost ranks reached the palace of the Emir 
they did not turn aside to avoid its walls, but climbed straight up 
and went over the other side. Thus they scaled every house in the 
town, always going straight ahead, regardless of all obstacles. If it 
be true, as the saying goes, that ‘ straightforward makes the best 
runner’ in life, we might, perchance, find worse examples than the 
locusts ! 

Hoping at least to be able to protect his own little garden, Dr. 
Thomson hired a number of labourers to keep up fires, and to remain 
on watch, beating the locusts off the walls with branches of trees, 
For some hours this struggle was kept up; but as the irresistible 
army continued to advance in ever increasing multitude, they gave 
up the effort in despair, and surrendered to the conquerors. 

For four days did this gigantic ‘march past’ continue, till at 
length a diminution in their numbers was apparent, and at last 
there remained only a few stragglers. But alas! for the change in 
the aspect of the land, which before their approach had been as a 
pleasant garden, but was now scorched as though the breath of a 
furnace had passed over it. Large vineyards which had been loaded 
with young grapes, orchards of olive, fig, and mulberry trees, all 
promising an abundant harvest, were left clean bare—not a cluster of 
fruit, not a green leaf remaining, only melancholy naked branches. 
Vegetable gardens that had been green as a meadow were left bare as 
a dusty road, whole fields of tall corn were stripped of every leaf, 
and only naked stalks remained to mock the unhappy husbandman. 
Not a blade of grass had escaped to reward the most careful search; 
the pastures had disappeared, and the herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep were left absolutely without food. 

The rustling noise made by these busy multitudes, when marching 
and foraging, is compared to the sound of a heavy rainfall in a 
forest, when myriad raindrops are pattering on the green leaves, or, 
to use the image of the prophet Joel, it is like the noise of a flame 
of fire that devoureth the stubble. 

Our interest in the destructive powers of this insect foe becomes 
more keenly awakened when we hear of their recent ravages ina 
British colony; and from the official reports of the High Com- 
missioner of Cyprus (Sir Robert Biddulph) are enabled to form some 
idea of the magnitude of the task he has undertaken in endeavouring 
to exterminate these destructive insects. 

This is by no means the first time that such a crusade has been 
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attempted in Cyprus. In the year 1867 the Turkish authorities 
decided that the voracious locusts must be stamped out, once and for 
ever, and enacted most stringent measures to that effect, command- 
ing that every man in the island who was subject to taxation should 
collect one kilo (i.e. a large measure upwards of 16 lbs. weight) of 
locusts’ eggs. Said Pasha, who was at that time Governor of Cyprus, 
and a most energetic ruler, was determined to enforce these regula- 
tions to the uttermost. 

He accordingly made a tour of the island from village to village, 
taking in his company the archbishop, bishops, and all the leading 
inhabitants, to add weight to his presence. Lest the people should 
grow weary in their search and fail in the work of total extermina- 
tion, he threatened them that should they fail to collect the full 
weight required, he would turn out all the locust eggs again, and let 
them hatch ; and, to prove himself in earnest, he kept all that were 
brought to him safely stored in locked magazines, and none were 
destroyed until this strange tax had been paid in full. 

So excellent was the result, that in January 1870 the Imperial 
Government at Constantinople issued a circular, announcing that, 
owing to the success of the measures adopted, the locusts in the island 
had been completely destroyed. The said measures are then related 
in detail, with an intimation that should locusts appear in any part 
of the Empire the inhabitants are at once to apply to Constantinople 
for the services of officials skilled in setting up locust-traps, and 
arranging the whole process of destruction. 

The particulars given’ in this Vizierial Circular are extremely 
interesting. First, as regards the eggs. Such is the instinct of the 
mother locust, that in no case has she been known to deposit her 
eggs in cultivated ground. A million locusts may alight on a field, 
but not one egg will there be laid. But should there be a barren 
spot, where the rocky soil has defied the plough, there each mother 
will deposit her ninety-nine eggs, piercing the hard soil to secure 
for them a safe nest underground. The more barren and lonely the 
situation, the better is it suited to her purpose, and the less fear is 
there of her family treasures being disturbed. 

Cyprus unfortunately offers wide expanses of uncultivated land, 
admirably adapted for locust breeding-grounds. A belt of bare low 
foot-hills, thirty-seven miles in length by about four in width, 
stretches along the base of the northern range of mountains, forming 
a rocky, barren desert, peculiarly suited to the locust nurseries. 
It is said that the eggs will not hatch at above a given altitude, 
consequently the breeding grounds are confined to a comparatively 
low level. 

It seems that in most lands the locust pays periodical visits, 
flying in swarms from one country to another. The Cyprian locust 
is, however, indigenous to the isle. No evil wind brings him from 
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Asia Minor or from the Syrian deserts; no blessed breeze wafts him 
from the shore to a watery grave in the Mediterranean. He is born 
and bred on the island, where he provides an abundant generation 
for the coming year, and dies, leaving his dust to fertilise his native 
soil. 

The eggs are deposited in the months of May and June, and 
remain safely buried till the month of February; or, should the 
season be cold, they are not hatched till March, when the earth 
grows warmer. 

In the month of July the task of collecting the eggs was com- 
menced in obedience to the Imperial edict. Each man was required 
to produce his kilo of locusts’ eggs, which were duly weighed in 
presence of the members of the Council, and then deposited in a 
great pit, which was filled with earth and heavily trodden down to 
ensure the destruction of all this embryo life. 

But as from the very nature of the ground it was impossible to 
find all the eggs, and a vast multitude were hatched notwithstanding 
all precautions, it was decreed that every twentieth man on the 
island should be appointed locust-destroyer for the other nineteen, 
who were bound to support him during his term of work. Thusa 
body of 1,800 workmen was raised, and sent to every district in 
which locusts appeared, under the orders of special officers and of the 
Cypriote chiefs, both Ottoman and Christian. 

They were provided with special tools for the destruction of 
locusts—axes, shovels, pieces of coarse woollen cloth fifty yards in 
length and a yard wide, bound at the upper edge with a strong strip 
of oil-cloth six inches in width; also strings, poles, and planks of 
wood edged with smooth zinc. Wherever the presence of locusts 
was detected, the locality was to be surrounded by these strips of 
cloth, which were tied to wooden poles, erected about one yard apart, 
so as to form a cloth wall, the base of which should be buried six 
inches in the earth. Near these cloth walls long pits were to be dug, 
along the rim of which were laid the planks with the edging of 
smooth zine, so that the locusts which hopped into the pits should be 
unable to crawl up again. The band of oil-cloth upon the top of the 
screens served the same purpose. In case any should be so energetic 
as to hop over the screens, a second row of pitfalls were to be pre- 
pared on the other side. 

Meanwhile the workmen in attendance were to watch patiently, 
ever on the alert to beat the shrubs and bushes with branches of 
palm trees, as for the first ten or twelve days after they are hatched 
the locusts cannot hop. Even when their wings are developed, they 
are unable to fly at night, their gauze-like texture being unable to 
support the weight of dew. It is therefore possible, before the sun 
rises, for men with bags and baskets to collect great quantities, 
which can either be burnt or buried in pits. 
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To ensure this work being faithfully performed, an officer was 
appointed over every ten workmen, and ‘a trustworthy man’ for 
every fifty. In each locality where locusts were found a superinten- 
dent was appointed, and an inspector over every four or five super- 
ijntendents. A truly Oriental system of supervision, and doubtless 
most necessary, as although all the people complain bitterly of the 


and 

the ravages of the locusts, none like the trouble of killing them, even on 

arth their own land, from a selfish conviction that such labour only 
benefits the public, and that fresh hordes of locusts will speedily 

om- come from other estates to replace those killed, and so they are 

ired wasting their individual labour for the general weal—a truly 

in patriotic spirit ! 

la The measures thus stringently carried out by Said Pacha resulted 





to in the apparent extermination of the evil. Certainly, when a strong- 
headed Oriental does determine to carry out a measure dependent on 
to the labour of his subjects, his total disregard of their individual will 
ng or rights does give him an immense advantage. 
he While English officials have, since the annexation of Cyprus, been 
N, cudgelling their brains how best to conquer this resuscitated and 
a hydra-headed plague without unduly burdening the unhappy Cypriotes, 
in the official journal of the province of Broussa contains the following 
he eurt announcement from headquarters at Constantinople :—‘ If the 
Governor of Koutahiyah does not completely destroy all the locusts’ 
of eggs in the Caza of Ouchak within a week, and report the fact to 
n the Government in conformity to orders, he will be dismissed from 
p office.’ Just imagine the pressure that must have been put on all 
f the inhabitants of the district to ensure the extermination thus 
$ imperatively required ! 
f And all this time, Sir Robert Biddulph and the Home Authorities 


have been striving to solve the problem of how to subdue the pest 
without oppressing any man. 

That strong and immediate measures were necessary was evident, 
for the few survivors of Said Pacha’s raid increased and multiplied in 
so frightful a ratio that by the summer of 1880 their vast swarms 
threatened calamity to the island. Wheat, barley, and oats, maize 
and millet, fruit-trees and vegetables of every description, were alike 
subject to their ravages. Ina few hours after they settled on a field 
or garden they had stripped it of every green thing, leaving only bare 
brown stalks rising from the earth, scathed as though fire had passed 
over the land. 

Accordingly, in the month of July, the British High Commis- 
sioner resolved to put in force a considerably modified form of the 
existing Ottoman regulations with regard to the destruction of the 
foe. Whereas these required that every male between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty should contribute his quota of about sixteen okes 
of locust eggs, the quantity now required was only eight okes per 
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head, to be furnished by January 1, 1881, a discount of one oke5 
being allowed to such persons as brought in their quota before 
November 1. It was further intimated that the Government would 
hire the labour requisite for working the locust-traps, instead of as 
heretofore requiring the compulsory work of every twentieth man. 

It was stipulated that the eggs must be delivered quite free from 
any admixture of earth, and should be brought to the Commissioners 
either at Famagusta, Larnaca, or Nicosia, where they should be 
weighed and destroyed. 

Some hesitation seems to have at first been felt as to whether 
the liberty of the Cypriote in his new character of British subject 
would not be more fully recognised by allowing the people to 
collect the locust-eggs of their own accord, on the assurance that 
the Government would purchase all eggs brought in for sale. It 
was, however, decided that the necessity of producing a compulsory 
fixed quantity would compel a more thorough search, and the man 
who failed to collect his full weight must buy from the surplus of his 
more diligent neighbours. He who failed so to do was declared 
subject to a pecuniary penalty. 

As the only persons exempted from this tax were the police, the 
military, and the households of foreign consuls, and as multitudes of 
men had no inclination to go out egg-hunting in person, a brisk 
trade was carried on in this commodity, which fetched about a 
shilling per oke, rising in value towards the close of the season, when 
seven okes sold for ten shillings. 

The advantage of the compulsory coilection was very evident, for 
whereas in the autumn of 1879, when the people had been invited to 
bring in eggs for sale, only 29,933 okes were collected, the tax in 
the following autumn amounted to one hundred and eighty-nine 
thousand okes ; in other words, rwo HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIX ToNs!! 
It seems difficult to realise the possibility of collecting insects’ eggs 
in such vast quantities. 

It seems a pity, too, to think that such a mass of material could 
not be made use of in some manner. It has been suggested that if, 
instead of burying the eggs in great pits, they had been killed with 
boiling water, they might then be turned to account in the manufac- 
ture of an excellent bait for shore fishing, and so an important fishing 
industry might be developed. In the same way, the locusts which 
are captured are generally burnt in great quantities, whereas on the 
Bay of Biscay and the shores of Algeria their bodies are pounded into 
a paste, which is highly prized by the sardine fishers, and it is 
thought that it might prove equally useful to the fishers of Cyprus. 
Indeed, if locusts are themselves good for human food, there appears 
to be no reason why their eggs should not be also utilised. 

Admirable as was the result obtained by this vast destruction of 


5 In official reports I find the equivalent of oke variously state] at from 1 lb. to 3 Ibs. 
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eggs, the collecting question was one by no means devoid of difficulty. 
One danger which presented itself was that of establishing a trade in 
locusts’ eggs, which might. induce the egg-hunters wilfully to preserve 
a sufficient number to keep up the supply for the following season. 
Another difficulty was so to regulate the price at which the eggs 
should sell as to induce people really to search for them in the island, 
but to prevent its reaching such a figure as should tempt speculators 
to import the eggs from the mainland. 

Then, again, arose the British love of fair play, and it seemed 
unfair that the poorest labouring man, who had nothing at stake, 
should be required to furnish the same quota as the large landowner 
who might suffer damage to the value of hundreds of pounds from the 
ravages of the locusts in a single day. It was, therefore, proposed 
that in the following year the personal tax should be reduced to one 
oke per man, and that the landowners should be required to pay an 
additional tax in proportion to their acreage (one oke of eggs for 
every fifteen donums). 

Notwithstanding the enormous destruction of locusts’ eggs in the 
closing months of 1880, the mildness of the winter seems to have 
favoured the hatching of the survivors, and in the early spring of 
1881 the foe were once more marshalled in mighty force. Happily, 
an unusual abundance of wild grass tended to mitigate their 
onslaught on the green crops, and the harvest was so unusually rich 
that the locust ravages were less severely felt than usual. Neverthe- 
less, the necessity for vigorous measures was evident, and the locust 
war was waged with greater determination than ever. 

Although a very much smaller price than heretofore was now 
offered for locusts’ eggs, beginning at one piastre per oke (about a 
halfpenny per lb.), and, as the season advanced, rising to three times 
that value, the amount collected between July 1881 and February 
1882 was five times as great as the total for the two previous years. 
If the collection of two hundred and thirty-six tons had seemed 
startling, what shall we say to so amazing an accumulation as 
1,063,555 okes, or in plain English, one thousand three hundred and 
twenty-nine and a half tons, which was the weight of locusts’ eggs 
destroyed in Cyprus in the spring of 1882 !! 

This destruction of the yet unhatched foe was but a small portion 
of the task that had to be accomplished. It was necessary to 
organise a scheme for the extermination of the hungry hordes of 
living locusts, which began to appear in vast numbers, and were not 
only a present danger, but would inevitably be the progenitors of an 
ever-increasing multitude. 

Preparations for their destruction were therefore made on a 
very large scale. Upwards of eight thousand locust-traps were 
manufactured, and 5,500 cloth screens edged with strong oil-cloth 
like those devised ;by Said Pasha, each fifty yards in length. 
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These, with tools and materials (amounting to five hundred tons 
weight) cost of transport, and payment of labourers, together with 
the sum (12,000/.) paid for locusts, involved a total expenditure 
of 32,000/. for the year ending June 1882,a heavy item of outlay 
for an island with so small a revenue, but one which would assuredly 
be recouped within a twelvemonth, could it but lead to the total 
extermination of the foe. 

To carry out the campaign, the island was divided into ten 
locust districts, in which fifteen hundred workmen were distributed, 
under direction of fifty-two Memours, i.e., overseers, who were 
responsible to the Nazirs or district superintendents, and these in 
their turn to the Head Superintendents of the Eastern and Western 
Divisions. As the labourers were required to keep watch day and 
night wherever operations were being carried on, it was necessary to 
provide tents for their shelter, and to form camps and organise a 
regular commissariat. 

The first duty of the overseers was to go over the district 
allotted to them in search of those places where newly hatched 
locusts were numerous, and to have these enclosed by cloth screens, 
or, if the extent and nature of the ground rendered this impossible, 
then to set up the screens in the direction in which the foe might 
be expected to march. 

Mr. Arthur Young, the Commissioner of the Famagusta district, 
reports that the locusts in the Eastern Division of Cyprus chiefly 
directed their course towards the points east to south. He took by 
compass the direction in which fifty-two armies were marching, and 
found that two were steering north, five north-east, twelve east, ten 
south-east, thirteen south, four south-west, five west, and one north- 
west. As a matter of preference, they seemed to select small ravines 
or roads. 

When two armies marching in opposite directions met, the 
smaller force turned and joined the larger. 

Nothing seemed to stop these columns ; they kept on their course 
through villages and over walls, and even streams did not check 
them; indeed the streams only increased the labours of the work- 
men, for, having been filled by the rains they sometimes carried 
whole regiments of locusts into districts which had been already 
cleared of their brethren. The advancing column on reaching such 
a stream would endeavour to cross it, and although large numbers 
were invariably drowned, a multitude would keep afloat till they had 
been carried down stream for a mile or more, reaching some place 
where they could land in safety. 

The rate of progress of the locust army is found to vary with 
their age. When full-grown they march about two miles a day. 

Notwithstanding the enormous destruction of eggs since the 
last season, the number of locusts in the spring of 1882 proved to be 
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yery much greater than in the previous year. According to some 


reports they were ten times as numerous. 

The hatching commenced in the beginning of March, but as it 
was found impossible to effect an infant massacre, about a fortnight 
was devoted to discovering the nurseries and commencing siege 
operations. The actual work of destruction began on March 21, 
and was continued till May 7. It was, however, greatly hindered by 
the rains in the first half of April, as the locusts object to march in 
cloudy or cold weather, so they lie still, and obstinately refuse to 
approach the pitfalls so invitingly prepared for them. So the 
labourers watched in vain, and the canvas screens were considerably 
injured by exposure to weather. 

But if the locusts remained at rest on rainy days, they must have 
marched to their doom with double zest on those which intervened, 
for out of 32,220 pits which were filled in the district of Famagusta, 
4,280 were the tale for the last ten days of March, 11,188 for the 
first half of April, 14,741 for the latter half, and 2,011 for May. 
Each pit contained one cubic yard of struggling insects of about 
300 okes weight. The total weight of locusts thus destroyed in one 
district was above Tweive TuousanpD Tons! 

I happened to mention this fact to a celebrated pig-breeder in 
Yorkshire, and the idea of so much good food being wasted distressed 
him greatly. He only wished he could have got the whole lot boiled 
down to fatten his pigs! It does seem strange that if dogs, hyenas, 
camels, and horses eat the locusts of Northern Arabia with such 
avidity, no use could be found for these on the island. Doubtless all 
varieties are not equally good for food, but as four different branches 
of the great clan locust are mentioned among the slain, we may 
safely assume that the edible locust is included in the list. 

The four sorts specified are, first, the common locust, ‘ Akritha,’ 
which when newly hatched is white, but almost. immediately turns 
black, but in later life assumes a light brown hue. It is hatched 
about March 10, lays its eggs about May 15, and dies about the end 
of June. 

Secondly. The Tehakros Acreda, a very small reddish locust, 
very injurious to the cotton crop. It is hatched in the beginning of 
April, lays its eggs in July, and dies in the beginning of August. 

Thirdly. The Vrouchos, a large green locust, very injurious to 
trees and cotton. It hatches in April, lays and dies in July. 

Fourthly. The Scarnos, a very large light-brown locust, which 
does comparatively little damage to trees. Born in April, it lays in 
July and perishes early in August. 

The three kinds last enumerated lay their eggs on damp ground, 
and are more wary in avoiding traps than the common locusts, 
which march onward steadily and blindly, tumbling over one 
another, and pressing on so fast that those which first fall into the 
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trap are smothered by the multitude falling above them. Mr. Young 
timed the filling of the pits, and found that when the locusts were on 
quick march, the pits were filled to the brim in about an hour anda 
half. Late one afternoon he saw the head of a column about four 
hundred yards distant from a line of screens, where, at one point, ten 
pits had been dug, joining one another. Next morning at 10 
A.M. he visited these traps, and found them about two-thirds full, 
In one place a dry well, twenty-five feet in depth, was entirely filled 
with a densely packed mass of struggling insect life. Doubtless in 
locust history this well at Aya Serghi figures as dismally as that of 
Cawnpore in the records of India! 
From the Western Division of Cyprus, Mr. Inglis, Commissioner 
of Nicosia, reports that he had never in previous years seen such 
vast swarms of locusts, and the alarm of the farmers was consequently 
very great. Owing to deficiency of labour, a large number of locusts 
were unfortunately suffered to escape, probably upwards of ten per 
cent. of the whole. 
Nevertheless the destruction was very great, and whole districts 
were cleared. It continued from March 15 till May 5, about which twelve 
time the locusts commenced to fly, and to traverse the country seeking eould 
food, and a suitable place to lay their eggs. Provii 
To quote from Mr. Inglis: ‘ Towards the end of the destruction, certai 
when the locusts concentrated, labour was difficult to obtain, and I pig-fe 
saw a line of screens, some three or four miles long, which had stopped animé 
the progress of a vast column of locusts, but the labour obtainable at T 
the moment was insufficient to open and fill in the pits fast enough, that i 
and the locusts were making for the flanks. destri 
‘To give some idea of the vast number concentrated here, and to fin 
which, as they were travelling so fast, might have been totally de- super 
stroyed in a very short time, had there been sufficient labour on the and i 
spot. The Nazirs had pits or trenches from twenty-five to thirty feet subse 
long, dug at right angles to the screens. These pits were about four ing t 
feet deep, and from three to four and a half feet wide, and were lined the fi 
with canvas screens with the oil-cloth so adjusted as to prevent the M 
locusts from getting out. The locusts were advancing so quickly, that « 
compactly, and closely, that the noise of their fall into the chasm was valua 
like the sound of rushing water. collec 
‘ These pits were filled in, and others dug, but not fast enough. affect 
Had there been sufficient labour, every locust would in a short time inter 
have been destroyed. In this case the overseer worked men by night Ss 
and I sent out a party of police to assist. sale « 
‘The peasants were, as I have already found them, very apathetic, orde1 
and in but few instances would they come out even to assist in the num! 
protection of their own crops.’ oil-cl 
Such apathy as this speaks volumes in favour of the plenary powers prev 
possessed by Said Pasha, when he compelled the whole population carry 
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without exception to turn out and assist in work for the general 
weal. 

Last year the Archbishop of Cyprus, who doubtless was well ac- 
quainted with this characteristic of his flock, urged Sir Robert Bid- 
dulph to compel all the people to help in the labour of destruction, 
put the representative of free Britons deemed that such a measure, 
though it might not be contrary to public opinion in Cyprus, would 
fail to receive sanction in England, and that considering the scarcity 
of labour and the abundance of the promised harvest, it would be un- 
fair to interfere with the agricultural population. 

But this inertness in regard to any effort to cope with locusts has 
often been observed in other countries. In Spain, for instance, when 
they were ravaging the land in the last century, the peasants could 
not be roused to any effort for their destruction, but quietly watched 
them devouring their gardens and their crops. The magnitude of 
the evil seemed to paralyse effort. 

The reports from Nicosia omit to state the weight of locusts there 
destroyed, so we fail to learn whether it equalled or exceeded the 
twelve thousand tons of Famagusta. We may safely assume that it 
eould not have been less than two-thirds of the yield of the Eastern 
Province, and at this estimate the total of the year’s produce -must 
certainly have reached twenty thousand tons! No wonder that my 
pig-feeding friend should so sorely regret the burial of so much good 
animal food ! 

The Superintendents and Commissioners agreed in recommending 
that in this spring of 1883 no effort whatever should be made for the 
destruction of locusts’ eggs, as it was evidently quite useless to expect 
to find them all. Even on average ground, and under Government 
supervision, it seems impossible to discover all these hidden treasures, 
and it is rare that more than seventy per cent. are collected. The 
subsequent endeavour to capture the locusts hatched from the remain- 
ing thirty per cent. involves just as much trouble and expense as if 
the full number had been developed. 

Moreover the destruction of the locusts’ eggs necessarily involves 
that of the larve of the Bombyliide or bee-fly, which is a most 
valuable ally as it devours the locusts’ eggs, and five per cent. of those 
collected in Cyprus in the autumn of 1881 were found to be thus 
affected, and would consequently have perished without any human 
intervention. 

So, in the present year, all efforts are reserved for the whole- 
sale destruction of the locust legions when they are in full marching 
order. To this end a very large addition has been made to the 
number of screens and traps, the latter being edged with well-greased 
oil-cloth, which answers the same purpose as well-greased zinc in 
preventing the locusts from passing over it, and is much lighter to 
carry. With this increase of screens, and a large increase of work- 
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men and of mounted overseers, it is hoped that this season the greater 
part of the locusts may have been destroyed ere they could lay their 
eggs. 

‘ All,’ says Mr. Inglis, ‘ depends upon the traps and screens being 
placed quickly and with judgment. As fast as the pits are filled, 
fresh ones should be ready, and as soon as the great mass of the 
column has been destroyed, or has passed round the flanks, the line 
should be lifted and put down somewhere else, where most required, 
and to do this requires not only intelligence on the part of the over- 
seers, but also sufficient labour. 

There was every reason to expect that the work this year would 
prove quite as heavy as it has been hitherto, more so, indeed, as the 
locusts’ eggs were scattered over a much wider area, and in the Fama- 
gusta district, sixty per cent. of the whole were laid in Larnaca, mostly 
on hilly ground, where it is difficult to manceuvre the screens. The 
preliminary outlay has, however, been less than in former years, as so 
large a quantity of screens and traps had already been provided, and 
the expenditure for egg-purchase, which in 1881 amounted to 12,2621, 
has also been saved. 

Now that the warfare is properly organised, there is good reason 
to believe that ultimate victory is assured. From the fact of the 
locust. being indigenous, and not a visitor from the mainland, there 
seems room to hope that it may be altogether eradicated, and this task 
will become easier if the population increases and cultivation extends. 

At present the sparseness of the population and the large tracts of 
uncultivated land are all in favour of the locust increase. The waste 
lands which now form its favourite breeding-grounds are capable of 
yielding wine and olives, cotton and corn, in lieu of locusts’ eggs, and 
the insect, which will only deposit its eggs on hard, undisturbed 
ground, would find an ever narrowing area suited to its purpose. 

Meanwhile the locust war of March, April, and May, 1883, has been 
diligently carried on, and we may trust that its close will fird the 
farmers of Cyprus rejoicing over something approaching to the exter- 
mination of their greedy foe. 


C. F. Gorpvon CumMIne. 
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AIX-LES-BAINS AND ANNECY. 


‘Quis non pecunia nostra pinguior campus?’ What country is there 
in which the Englishman, the pére de famille and his belongings, may 
not be found health- or pleasure-seeking ? What land is there, or, in- 
deed, what province in any foreign land, accessible by steam or rail, 
which does not boast of a chalybeate spring and arising spa? Alike in 
the secluded valley and on the hillside, sometimes on the very sum- 
mit of the mountain, springs of healing waters are everywhere dis- 
covered, sparkling and bright, or sulphurous and boiling ; wherever an 
établissement rises, and doctors establish themselves, the victims 
follow: the dyspeptic, the hypochondriacal, the sufferers from all 
sorts and conditions of ill health, crowd into every spa during the 
season of la vie des eaux. There is no better speculation than a new 
spa. Only discover a fresh spring of water, impregnated with some 
peculiarly nauseous compound; find a medical analyst who will 
testify to its efficacy—and a fortune is made. Royat, in Auvergne, 
was unknown to fame, a village situated at the foot of the Auvergne 
volcanic range of mountains, a mile distant from Clermont-Ferrand. 
Long had the little community looked with envy on the diligences 
and carriages daily conveying those who wished their voices strength- 
ened, the asthmatic and rheumatic, to Mont Dore, some five or six 
thousand feet higher up, near the Pic deSancy. Why should they not 
find a spring to rival that of Mont Dore? Surveys were made and the 
ground was bored at Royat by scientific men from Clermont-Ferrand, 
for the provincial capital was deeply interested in the discovery of 
some elixir which would arrest the travellers who only passed through 
their town. For a long time the researches were unsuccessful, but 
one day a man was sinking a well deeper than usual, and suddenly a 
hot spring gushed forth ; the bubbling water sprang into the air and 
was hailed with delight by the lookers-on. Far and wide the news 
spread ; wonderful cures were soon certified to—the lame leaped 
about ; the croaking voice became clear and sonorous; the asthmatic 
ran up the hill; then the desert of the slopes of rocky Auvergne was 
converted by the builder into streets of monster hotels and lodging- 
houses. Fashion completed what the faculty founded. Smart ladies 
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mingled with priests and singers, with those who were in search of 
lungs, and lungs which were in search of exercise, and Royat became 
a successful rival of Mont Dore, Vichy, and all the health-resorts 
which exist in this volcanic district. 

For those who wish to combine the pursuit of health with a 
pleasant life and beautiful scenery, there are few places that offer so 
many advantages as Aix-les-Bains. It is only one day’s journey 
from Paris; and if that journey is too long, Dijon affords a most 
desirable resting-place, for there are few cities so full of ancient 
memorials and buildings of historic interest as the capital of 
Burgundy. Unless baccarat and vaudevilles form a part of the 
bathing programme, it is well to arrive at Aix early in the season— 
in July and August. Monaco and the Riviera have sent their con- 
tingent to this favourite resort, and Paris is represented, not only by 
the best of the Faubourg St.-Germain, but by the Chaussée-d’Antin, 
and other parts of Paris not quite so respectable. At this period of 
the season the invalid must be very suffering or very young to find 
the life agreeable, for the public walks and gardens are limited in 
size and thousands of visitors are cooped up in two or three narrow 
streets, the fresh breezes from the mountain and lake being every 
year more intercepted by giant hotels and blocks of houses which 
are rising on every side. It cannot be said of the modern builder 
‘nihil tetigit quod non ornavit ;’ as a rule it is ‘nihil tetigit quod 
non damnavit’—-whatever he touches he transforms and deforms. 
Aix-les-Bains is no exception to the general melancholy rule—to 
build cheaply and build hugely. Bricks and stucco furnish the 
material of the exterior walls, lath and plaster the inner partitions. 
The new Casino is, however, a building of a higher order, and here all 
tastes, theatrical, musical, literary, are provided for: a ball-room, a 
theatre, reading-rooms, reception-rooms of every variety, and very 
well laid out grounds, are crowded day and night by a motley throng. 
All nations and classes jostle each other in the rooms or at the 
sources: the pale and languid, the radiant and boisterous; the latest 
fashion and the russet dress; the singer who comes to exercise his 
voice, and the singer who wishes to strengthen his; men whom it is 
an honour to know, and those it is well to avoid— 


Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopole, 
Mendici, mime, balatrones: hoc genus omne. 


Such is Aix at the present time, at the height of the season—very 
different from what it was twenty-three years since, when it was sold 
to France, and the Emperor and Empress of the French, at the close of 
the same year, paid their first and last visit to the glorious inherit- 
ance of the princely House of Savoy. 

‘ Perish Savoy!’ These words were spoken in the House of Commons 
in-1860 by one of our greatest orators, the Tribune of the People. It 
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was during the discussion which arose on the foreign policy of the 
Government at the time of the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France 
_-an annexation which called forth the eloquent and indignant pro- 
testations of Mr. Kinglake, Sir Robert Peel, and others ; it was after 
their magnificent speeches that Mr. Bright rose to vindicate the two 
Governments whose policy was so vigorously condemned, and that he 
uttered the sentiment ‘ Perish Savoy!’ It was then that Lord John 
Manners, amid cheers from all parts of the House, expressed his con- 
tempt for the unpatriotic utterance. ‘ Perish Savoy ! says the honour- 
able gentleman. Perish all freedom! Perish constitutional government ! 
Perish everything that stands in the way of a commercial treaty with 
France!’ On this occasion Mr. Bright was opposed, not only to the 
majority of the House of Commons, but to the general feeling of the 
nation; there was an almost universal expression of indignant regret at 
the ignominious transaction, at the meanness of the sacrifice demanded 
by Napoleon III., at the absence of all chivalrous sentiment and 
nobility of heart on the part of the prince who could contemplate 
the bartering away the ancient inheritance of his fathers. For no 
sovereign ever succeeded to grander traditions than Victor Emmanuel ; 
the history of the House of Savoy is the history of grand military 
successes and noble illustrations; every mountain-side and glen of 
this picturesque principality has been associated with the gallant 
deeds and glories of their race ; and all this for the sake of vaulting 
ambition was forgotten ; all the population whose love and admiration 
of the princely House had grown with their growth was to be trans- 
ferred, after a mock plébiscite, to a foreign power, and the House of 
Savoy ceased to exist. 

Those who wander amid the by-ways of Savoy, and mix with the 
people other than the inhabitants of the bathing towns, will soon 
appreciate how deeply rooted in the hearts of the whole population is 
the love of the House of Savoy. As in France until recent days, 
when all deep sentiment of patriotism seems banished from the 
country, every cottage contained some print of glorious deeds of 
ams, some memorial of the Grand Monarque or the Great Emperor, 
s even now, although a province of France, each home bears testimony 
of the affection of the Savoyard to the old family; like all mountain 
people, no change of clime weakens this attachment to the native 
soil and all its associations, So recently as last April, an address was 
presented to the Duke and Duchess of Genoa, not by the inhabitants 
of Chambéry, the capital of Savoy, or of Aix-les-Bains, but by 
Savoyards residing at Naples; from this distant province issued the 
expression of the widespread feeling and affection for the ancient 
tace. ‘ May,’ says the address, ‘ the grace and virtue of the House of 
Savoy shine on the gentle Princess, and may the genius of his 
father live in the valiant son of Ferdinand of Savoy. The House of 
Savoy will never be forgotten.’ This sale and barter of a noble 
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inheritance was a grave political error for both countries; geo. 
graphically it has strengthened the position of France, but it cannot 
be politically advantageous to any nation to incorporate races who 
will never regard them with affection. Extent of territory is not 
always extent of power. No increase of dominion is worth having 
unless it is accompanied by dominion over the hearts of the people, 
The possession of Savoy by France, as of Alsace and Lorraine by 
Germany, may flatter national vanity, but adds nothing to the real 
strength of either nation assuredly in a dynastic point of view. The 
old sovereigns of Savoy have gained little by the exchange of the 
grand ancient Duchy for a modern democratic monarechy—a monarchy 
which has risen on the ruins of the noblest old Italian tradition, and 
which it is still possible may not be more lasting than the frail 
edifices which it has erected on the Quirinal. 

Happily, the beauty of the scenery, the grandeur of the mountain 
range, the purple distance, the sweetness of the undulating valleys so 
rich in their varied wild flowers, the wild solitude of the rocky 
glens, the beneficence of the water, and still more beneficent air— 
all the glory and charm of the province is in no way affected by 
the exchange of rulers, and when the descendant of a proud and 
princely line deserts his inheritance he cannot take with him the 
memorials and recollections of the past. Savoy stands where it did, 
although the French Republic has replaced the rule of the gallant 
race of Emanuel Philibert. So those visitors who arrive at Aix-les 
Bains in the early part of the season, befote every favoured spot 
is thronged with bathers and tourists, will be able to combine all the 
good to be derived from the healing waters and soft soothing air 
with a life full of varied interest. Lamartine resided some time at 
Aix: it was here he wrote Raphael, which may serve as an excellent 
guide-book for the district. He makes Raphael select Aix as 4 
residence because it combines the charm of the beautiful valley and 
fertile plain with the majesty of Alpine scenery. The district 
between Chambéry and Annecy does not exceed sixty miles, but these 
sixty miles are full of objects of interest; and the two lakes of 
Bourget and Annecy are not inferior in beauty to Maggiore and 
Como. How deeply Lamartine was impressed with this scenery may 
be perceived in every page of Raphael. If Lamartine has identified 
himself with the lake of Bourget, Rousseau, in his Confessions, has 
achieved the same result at Chambéry ; while his early and later life 
passed at Annecy has added to the charm of that picturesque town; 
while his description of the lake invited so much attention to its 
beauty that many followed his example and built residences on its 
shores. Like Byron, Scott, and Burns, Lamartine and Rousseau have 
added to the charm of scenery which is exceptionally lovely; in 
Raphael, Lamartine observes that nature, however grand and 
absorbing in interest, gains hy its association with genius. ‘ How 
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much,’ he adds, ‘does not Vaucluse owe to Petrarch; Sorrento to 
Tasso; Venice to Byron; Annecy and Chambéry to Rousseau and 
Madame de Warens!’ and we may now add, Aix-les-Bains to 
Lamartine. 

The impressions which nature conveys to the poet, the poet in his 
turn conveys to the reader, who finds his feelings and impressions 
adequately expressed ; for to the real lover of nature his pleasure is 
greatly enhanced by sympathy. And where no kindred spirit is near, 
the poet who describes the scene is most welcome. ‘ C’est un triste 
plaisir de voir un beau pays et de n’avoir personne 4 qui on peut 
dire : “ Voila un beau pays.” ’ There are many who sympathise with this 
sentiment of Madame de Staél, and to all but misanthropes the com- 
panionship of those who have lived in the same scenes is ever grate- 
ful. It is pleasant to know that the memory of the great minds 
who have made these scenes their dwelling-places survives in the 
hearts of those amongst whom they dwelt. Even now Byron’s name 
is not forgotten in Venice; he is named with enthusiasm by the 
descendants of those who knew and appreciated him—the gondolier 
will tell many a story of which the great poet was the hero, which 
has been transmitted to him, for Byron’s name will ever be associated 
with that of Venice. And so at Aix, if the visitor leaves his first 
excursion to be decided by his driver, he will in all probability be 
taken to the lake that he may view the Bois Lamartine, whence he 
can see the group of three trees on which a small flag is always 
flying, to indicate the spot where the poet enjoyed in his solitude the 
beauty of the expansive view, with the lake rippling below him. 
And in like manner at Annecy, the boatmen there point out 
Rousseau’s villa, and recount many anecdotes of his eccentric life. 
The traveller is at once taken to see the spot where he for the first 
time met Madame de Warens, who was destined to exercise such an 
influence over his existence. ‘Je dois me souvenir du lieu,’ he 
writes; ‘je l’ai souvent mouillé de mes larmes et couvert de mes 
baisers.’ It is in a passage, behind l’Eglise des Cordeliers ; it remains 
as he continues to describe it, with the canal flowing by it separating 
it from the garden so frequently referred to in the Confessions, a 
portion of which garden now belongs to the Hotel d’Angleterre. 
A: for Chambéry, most travellers soon visit ‘Les Charmettes,’ that 
pleasant little residence surrounded by vine-clad hills, where every 
path and point of view is connected with Rousseau and the golden 
days of his prime. 

The Abbey de Haute-Combe on the opposite side of the lake of 
Bourget is in general the first distant object of attraction to those 
who visit Aix. It is the burial-place of the princely House of Savoy : 
at present, with all its grand memories, the possession of the French 
Republic. Once before, in 1792, it was annexed to a French 
Republic, but then this was by right of conquest, when it became a 
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Department of France, and' was known as the Department of Mont. 
Blane. The Duke of Savoy at that time might have derived some 
comfort from the gallant defence he made— 


Though it is grander, mightier to succeed, 
Yet it is noble for a cause to bleed. 


But it now belongs to France by the right of sale and barter ; there is 
no ray of glory cast on the decline and fall of the illustrious House, 

The Chateau. de Haute-Combe is built ona granite rock, and dates 
from the twelfth century; the situation was chosen by Saint 
Bernard, and the site was given him by Amadeus the Third, the great 
friend and supporter of the Abbot of Clairvaux, as the most suitable 
situation for an abbey. At one time it was of great size, but when 
the Republican General Montesquieu took possession of Chambéry, 
the abbey suffered in the general devastation and ruin. At the death 
of Louis XVI., the Convention decreed the destruction of all royal 
tombs and monuments, when Haute-Combe shared the fate of St, 
Denis and Rheims; and even after the fall of Robespierre Govern- 
ment commissioners were little less destructive than their agents 
during the Days of Terror, and all the more valuable marbles and art 
treasures in the abbey were either removed or put up for sale; the 
destruction was so great, and the abbey left in so unprotected a state, 
that soon after the roof fell in, and destroyed many of the tombs that 
had escaped destruction during the days of persecution; but even 
more to be regretted than the princely monuments was the loss of 
the famous library of the abbey. The ignorant invaders despised 
literature: the most valuable manuscripts and priceless editions were 
used to light the fires, or were destroyed by the damp, or buried under 
the crumbling walls. The Chateau remained in this state of melan- 
choly dilapidation until 1815, when Savoy was restored to its former 
sovereigns, who at once commenced the restoration of the ancient 
abbey, and the work was carried on with great energy by Charles 
Felix, who so little anticipated the future destinies of the abbey that 
he brought there the many pictures of his ancestors which still 
decorate the walls, as if in bitter irony of history; and the most pro- 
minent object on entering the great hall is a magnificent emblazon- 
ment and genealogical tree of the House of Savoy. 

It will probably be late in the day that the first visit is paid to 
Haute-Combe, for at Aix the mornings are commonly devoted to the 
treatment, which consists of manifold disagreeable processes. The 
bathers are carried in sedan-chairs from their residence to the 
establishment, there to be douched, shampooed, and drenched with 
sulphurous streams. After drinking a certain number of glasses of 
the water and inhaling a sufficient quantity of the health-restoring 
vapour they are carried back; but the day’s work is not even then 
finished, for the greater number are sent to Marlioz—another bathing 
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place, a mile from Aix, where all sorts and conditions of humanity 
meet in an apparently empty room, but which is really full of the 
most intolerable-smelling air, to breathe which, on the principle 
‘J faut souffrir pour étre belle,’ should be followed by most bene- 
ficial results. When all this is accomplished, and the patient is free, 
the day is far advanced. 

It is at Haute-Combe Lamartine introduces us to Raphael, and 
the early dawn of his love for Julie. Of all love-romances Raphael is 
the most extravagant in its sentiment. Lamartine considered it his 
master-work, but calmer intelligences must regard it as the very 
ecstasy and exaggeration of passion and sentiment; but wild and 
fanciful, almost amounting to the ridiculous, it is still a poem in 
prose. The description of the lake and the surrounding scenery are 
beautiful as the views they picture; the plot is of slight interest, but 
it serves to bring forth all the intensity of the poet. We cannot 
greatly sympathise with the hero when he sees Julie caught in a 
sudden storm on the lake near the shore at Haute-Combe, her frail 
boat overpowered by the violence of the tempest, and reaches the 
Abbey just in time to see her washed on shore, and to receive in his 
arms her almost inanimate form; that this rescue should be followed 
by declarations of mutual attachment was of course what might have 
been expected, and has been described over and over again, but 
seldom with such beauty of language as Lamartine can command ; 
and never before has been painted in such glowing colours the 
scenery amid which this and many succeeding love-passages occur. 
Few artists can convey by their pencil such a sense of beauty as 
Lamartine by his pen. He takes his romantic lovers to all the most 
charming spots in the district: the mountain-path, the foaming 
cascade, castle-abbey and secluded village, will be long associated 
with them. Raphael is especially made to express his raptures at 
the view from the Maison Chevalier, at the upper extremity of the 
lake: there from the terrace he saw the rushing Rhone, where the 
swift waters cleave their way; in the distance the huge, waving, 
snowy summits of the Alps. It is not until these spots are visited, 
Raphael in hand, that even the admirers of Lamartine can fully 
appreciate his wonderful powers of description. 

It would be monotonous to follow the lovers in all their wander- 
ings; but there is one excursion which Lamartine makes in the 
person of Raphael where it will be interesting to accompany him, 
for it is the homage which genius pays to genius. Tew reside any 
time at Aix without visiting Chambéry and making a pilgrimage to 
Les Charmettes; few spcts are so interesting, because few are so 
entirely identified with those who so long and happily dwelt there. 
To see the Charmettes is to realise the lives of Rousseau and Madame 
de Warens. The house, the garden, with its arbour, the terrace, 
with its distant view, are all entirely unchanged. ‘It was while 
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residing at Annecy,’ says Jean Jacques, ‘ that we resolved on chauging 
our residence to Chambéry, and, after much consideration and dig 
cussion, we decided on taking the little house called the Charmettes, 
which is situated only a short distance from the town, but retired 
and solitary as if it were a thousand leagues distant. It is situated 
up a narrow valley, through which a stream flows over pebbles and 
moss; in front of the house is a terrace, from which there ig qa 
beautiful view; at the back a small vineyard, then an orchard, 
crowned with a chestnut wood, which extends to the top of the hill 
on the slope of which the house is situated; a small fountain in the 
garden, the water sparkling in the sunshine, or scattered on every 
side by the breeze, soothes the heat. It was a small but complete 


demesne. 
Ifoc erat in vyotis, modus agri non ita magnus, 


Hortus ubi, et tecto vicinus jugis aquie fons 
Et paullum sylve, super his foret.’ 


‘Here,’ he continues, ‘I found true happiness; I knew every path 
through the woods, I climbed the mountain-side and followed with 
delight the streams in the beautiful valleys, I read, I idled, I worked 
in the garden, and gathered the fruit, I also assisted in all the house- 
hold work ; happiness attended me in all I did; it seemed to attach 
itself to every object ; and yet all this enjoyment came from within, 
every object round became a part of my daily life.’ 

It was while at the Charmettes, he says, ‘ he satisfied his mind as 
to a future state.’ The process by which he became convinced, and 
expelled the doubts which possessed him, is so curious that he had 
better tell it in his own words. 

‘Un jour, pensant a ce triste sujet, je m’exercai machinalement 
& lancer des pierres contre les troncs des arbres, avec mon adresse 
ordinaire, c’est 4 dire sans jamais en toucher aucun; tout au milieu 
de ce bel exercice, je m’avisai d’une espéce de preuve pour calmer mon 
inquiétude. Je me dis, je m’en vais jeter cette pierre contre l’arbre 
qui est vis-a-vis de moi; si je le manque, signe de damnation. Tout 
en disant ainsi je jette ma pierre d’une main tremblante et avec un 
grand battement de cceur, mais si heureusement qu’elle va frapper au 
beau milieu de l’arbre, ce qui véritablement n’était pas difficile, car 
javais soin de le choisir fort gros et fort prés; depuis lors je n’ai plus 
douté. Je ne sais, en me rappelant ce trait, si je dois rire ou 
gémir sur moi-méme. Qui riez sur ma faiblesse, félicitez-vous ; mais 
n’insultez pas 4 ma misére, car je jure que je le sens bien.’ 

Such was Rousseau. If ever there was a spirit antithetically mixed, 
it was his; it might be said of him what was said of another great 
man, ‘ his body is all vice and his mind is all virtue, for some men’s 
hearts, like a chapel in a palace, remain unprofaned while all the rest 
is tyranny, corruption and folly.’ No one expressed nobler thoughts in 
nobler language, no one did more ignoble deeds. But to him has 
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been granted the power to give an interest to all his haunts and 
every spot associated with his name; and thus Lamartine in the 

yson of Raphael with his Julie—another Julie like Rousseau’s own 
creation in the Nouvelle Héloise—paid his homage to the shrine of 
genius, to the Charmettes, the love of which never deserted Rousseau, 
for in his later years he wrote, ‘I ever look back on the happiness of 
my youth, and frequently find myself saying with a sigh, “ Ah! but 
this is not the Charmettes.”’ 

Lamartine’s description is full of poetic charm, and his readers 
can sympathise with his emotions on visiting Charmettes, for, as has 
been observed, nothing is changed since Rousseau resided there. 
lamartine describes it truly as a mere cottage, a small building of 
grey stone, a door in the centre and two windows on each side; from 
the entrance a narrow stair leads to the upper floor, where there 
are three rooms, with that amount of scanty furniture which satis- 
fied Rousseau’s ideal; the pictures of Madame de Warens and of 
Rousseau still hang on the halls. Over the entrance is the inscrip- 


tion :-— 
Réduit par Jean Jacques habité, 


Tu me rappelles son génie, 

Sa solitude, sa fierté 

Kt ses malheurs et sa folie. 

A la gloire et la vérité 

Il osa consacrer sa vie ; 

I fut toujours persécuté, 

Ou par lui-méme, ou par l’envie. 


‘No matter,’ writes Lamartine, ‘ how ordinary was the abode, it was 
consecrated by genius. Here was the room in which he felt the tender 
emotions he expresses; here was the arbour where he sat with one he 
loved so well; here were the chestnut trees of which he writes.’ As 
Raphael and Julie strolled through the grounds, they stopped from 
time to time to turn to the Confessions and identify the different sites. 

Nor is it Rousseau’s memory alone that affects the great poet. 
The present generation, he says, at Chambéry still recall the traditions 
of Madame de Warens’ excellence and beauty. ‘I pictured her,’ he 
writes, ‘as she must have been at that age when she was widely 
known for her goodness and tenderness as for her beauty.’ ‘It is to 
his friendship with Madame de Warens that Rousseau is indebted 
for his sublime and tender style, his warm susceptibilities, his intense 
love of nature. If we wish to judge Madame de Warens, it must be 
as Rousseau describes her when he was ardent and young, and when 
she was the heroine of his poetic nature—not as he wrote in his 
cynical and morose old age.’ 

These visits to the favoured places in the immediate vicinity of 
Aix-les-Bains are a great relief to those who have seriously to follow 
the treatment; and however numerous the visitors, there are 
abundant™ means of conveyance. In all these respects Aix is highly 
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civilised ; the best hotels leave nothing to desire, and the bathing 
establishments are admirably managed. How the waiters, the 
bathers, the servants do without sleep is a problem ; for in the height 
of the season the baths open as early as two in the morning, when 
the baccarat players take their bath and refreshing douche before 
they retire. By four o’clock the bustle of the little town begins; 
all the baths are occupied. The earliest arrivals have the privilege 
of selecting the most convenient time for their bath; but that time, 
when fixed, must be strictly adhered to. The doctors at Aix are 
great disciplinarians, and insist on a strict conformity to rules, 
These gentlemen—who are so numerous that even the number of 
patients can scarcely afford occupation for them all—in their long 
frock coats and tall hats present a dignified and serious appearance, 
They stand solemnly by while their victims are going through the 
various processes of ‘ pulverisation,’ ‘ aspiration,’ ‘inhalation.’ They 
take good care that the shampooers throw all their vigour into the 
kneading processes. It is not their fault if all the weaknesses of 
humanity are not washed away by the abundant waters which their 
patients receive within and without. 

Such is the daily life at Aix-les-Bains ; not in itself very interest- 
ing, but well calculated to make the sufferers from maladies, real or 
imaginary (and as Sir Walter Scott observed, when he was told that 
his complaint was all imagination, ‘ What is worse, gentlemen ?’), if 
not younger at any rate older, the more feasible result. But during 
the treatment a period of rest is in general required, and then longer 
expeditions can be made. Happily, besides the favoured localities in 
the immediate vicinity, there are others more distant full of beauty 
and interest—the Grande Chartreuse, Geneva, Grenoble, Chamounix, 
are all within a few hours’ journey by rail; but nearer than these, 
and incomparable in its loveliness, is the little town of Annecy. 

After a long experience of travel, seldom have I seen any place 
combine so much to charm and interest as Annecy. The lake not 
only flows up to the town, but through canals which are crossed by 
narrow bridges; and on either side are quaint old houses, such as 
Prout loved to sketch: which, although many of them of wood, have 
remained unchanged for centuries. Those who love symmetry must 
not penetrate into streets and lanes of Annecy; but the artist may 
find subjects for his brush to occupy many a day: every turn pre- 
sents a fresh object of delight to the student in pencil or pen. It is 
strangely diversified in appearance. There are stately houses in the 
old Venetian style, with balconies of highly-finished ironwork, and 
decorated architraves, where old families still reside in dignified 
retirement. Commanding the town is the quaint old castle of the 
Dukes of Genevois-Nemours, dating from the fourteenth century— 
with its towers and massive keep, its ramparts and battlements, 
which so frequently and successfully defied the power of France, and 
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averted that conquest which has now been achieved by purchase. 
Annecy is a Bishopric and Prefecture; and as troops are always 

rrisoned there, there is enough animation to add to its medieval 
interest. The dignity of a Prefecture has led to the formation of 
delightful gardens on the shores of the lake, which is about twelve 
miles long by three wide, and is surrounded on three sides by Alpine 
giow-covered mountains. Thus Annecy adds to the loveliness of 
€omo the grandeur of Lake Leman. 

‘Como’ has been called by Chateaubriand ‘le débarcadére de la 
gloire et de la passion. Que de grandes dames,’ he writes, ‘ qui ont 
abandonné le monde dans un jour de fiévre chaude, ont cherché 
asile dans ce monastére!’ Great ladies have not sought for seclu- 
sion at Annecy, but many illustrious men have found their rest in 
retirement on its shores. Eugéne Sue, Custine, and Rousseau passed 
the latter years of their livesthere. The *‘ Maisonnette de Chavoires,’ 
now called the ‘ Maison de Rousseau,’ where he dwelt so many years, 
still exists, although falling into ruins. Jacques Replat, president of 
the ‘ Société Florimontaine,’ gives no exaggerated description of the 
beauty of the view from Rousseau’s house :— 

It is situated three-quarters of an hour from Annecy, a little above the village 
of Chavoires, in the commune of Veyrier. From the terrace the view is superb; 
it embraces the undulating shapes of the mountains with the picturesque villages 
of Sévrier and Menthon, the gorges of the Beauges, and Mont Rossane, the giant 
sentinel of the Alpine pass—the distant glaciers may be seen through the haze 
that partially conceals their beauty. Then there are the azure slopes of Saléve, 
which Lamartine has sung; the promontory of Chére, that bathes its heather- 
covered base in the transparent waters; then the wide rich plain around Annecy, 
which little town with the lake washing its walls gives it the appearance of a sea~- 
port. How frequently at sunrise and sunset have I sat on the steps of the ‘ Escalier 
de Rousseau,’ and endeavoured to imagine the thoughts which must have crowded 
in his mind at the contemplation of this scene. 


The mention of the Académie Florimontaine, that illustrious 
society that had for its emblem an orange-tree covered with fruit 
and flowers, with the motto ‘ Flores fructusque perennes,’ recalls one 
other association very dear to Annecy, that of Frangois de Sales and 
Antoine Favres, who founded this academy, which was destined to 
become very celebrated, and which anticipated the Académie 
Frangaise, instituted by Richelieu eighteen years later. The Académie 
Florimontaine, like the Académie Frangaise, was limited to forty 
members; it consisted, we are told, of ‘les plus habiles maitres des 
arts honnétes, comme peintres, sculpteurs, artisans, architectes, et 
semblables, qui venaient suivre les cours professés par les Acadé- 
micieus.’ 

The Académie Florimontaine held its sittings in the ancient 
episcopal palace, where Frangois de Sales lived. No name was so 
honoured and loved as this Apostle of the Alps. He died in 1622, 
and was buried in the beautiful cathedral. In such estimation was 
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his memory heid by the people that when the city was taken by the 
French in 1630 one of the six articles of capitulation was that the 
body of Frangois de Sales should never be moved from the city. 
Even those who take little interest in spots associated with genius 
such as Rousseau’s, or in noble lives such as Saint Francois de Sales’ 
(he was canonized in 1658), or who only visit Annecy for change of 
air or love of beautiful scenery, will be grateful to be invited there, 
There are few spots where the love of retirement can be more 
pleasantly indulged, and there is sufficient movement to prevent the 
painful sense of solitude. It is very charming to sit in the beautiful 
park and watch the lights and shadows on the rich wooded hillsides, 
while far beyond are seen the mountains of the Val d’Isére ; and still 
further distant the snowy summits of the Dauphiné Alps. Another 
advantage is that Annecy, although less than two hours distant from 
Aix-les-Bains, is comparatively little known to tourists. It is 
fervently to be hoped that no sulphurous spring may be discovered, 
and that it may remain a little city to flee to from the balnea strepi- 
tumque of Aix. After a few days spent there the invalid will return 
with increased energy to complete his treatment, and often amid the 
varied health-occupations of the morning, or during the afternoon, 
stroll to the sulphur bath of Marlioz; or in the evening, when the 
excitement and glamour of the glittering Casino is at its height, he 


will recall with pleasure the days passed in the peaceful beautiful 
little town of Annecy. 


LAMINGTON. 
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OUR INDIAN STEWARDSHIP. 








As a humble unit of the great English public, I have read with 
feelings of dismay the terrible indictment brought by Mr. Seymour 
Keay, in the last number of this journal, against our Indian ad- 
ministration. Hearing such things we must all ask ourselves to 
what extent are the charges set forth in ‘The Spoliation of India’ 
well founded ? The allegations are specific, and involve charges of 
national breach of trust on a great scale. How are such charges to 
be either proved or disproved? England is herself ultimately re- 
sponsible for the work of her servants in India. What means does 
she possess of taking an account of this Indian stewardship, so that 
her servants in the far East may be either acquitted or condemned ? 
In the parable, the householder planted a vineyard, and hedged it 
round about, and let it out to husbandmen, and went into a far 
country. But a day of reckoning came at last. Wherever there is a 
trust, due account should be rendered. If the present charges are 
false, they should, after proper inquiry, be declared so, in justice to 
the Indian administration. If they contain even a portion of truth, 
still more necessary is it that justice should be done in fulfilment of a 
great national duty. 

Mr. Seymour Keay does not blame individuals or even classes. 
He blames the system. And the essence of his argument is that the 
defects of our rule in India are simply what, under such circum- 
stances, must be expected from the ordinary and admitted weaknesses 
of human nature. Individuals will always be found who follow the 
golden rule of unselfishness. But ordinary men naturally prefer their 
own interests to those of others. And he points out that a government 
of officials, not responsible to the people of India, and practically un- 
supervised even by their own countrymen at home, would naturally 
and almost unconsciously establish a system favourable to their own 
patronage and power, ‘a system providing too much for the interests 
of the governors themselves, and too little for the welfare of the 
governed.’ A presumption of this sort seems not unreasonable. It 
is in accordance with our experience of bureaucratic rule in France 
and other European countries. And the evil is naturally intensified 
where the officials are foreigners, and aliens in race and language. 
Relentlessly following up this clue, the writer examines one after 
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another the great departments of Indian administration; the army 
expenditure, the land revenue, the civil courts, the police, salt, opium, 
and spirituous liquors: and as regards each he adduces evidence to 
prove that the institutions we have set up are unsuited to the people 
of India, and that their great cost is with difficulty provided by 
means of excessive taxation. Summing up his case he maintains 
that ‘ after making full allowance for the not inconsiderable benefits 
conferred on India by its connection with this country, the balance is 
still woefully against our Indian Government ; that it is still an alien 
bureaucracy living chiefly for itself, with little or no sympathy with 
the people; that, while sadly unsuitable to the wants of the people, it 
is ruinously expensive ; that its ruinous expense is now only defrayed 
by a resort to the most merciless expedients, and that the result is 
poverty, ruin, and starvation to the people.’ So miserably poor are 
these our Indian fellow-subjects after all these years of our rule, that 
forty millions, or one-fifth of the whole population, go through life on 
insufficient food, while it is officially admitted that upwards of six 
millions of men, women, and children, have died from actual starva- 
tion during the last seven years. Such is the accusation, and such 
are the facts brought forward in evidence. And the appeal is made 
to the people of this country on behalf of two hundred millions 
of their law-abiding and inoffensive fellow-subjects, who are un- 
represented and unable to belp themselves or even to make their voice 
heard. 

Now let us try to approach this great question in a business- 
like way. An independent Englishman of undoubted personal acquaint- 
ance with India has brought these charges. As public accuser he has 
done his part. What is now our duty as members of the English 
public? What can we do in order that this appeal may be heard by 
a competent tribunal, and decided in accordance with justice and 
those broad principles of public morality which have been accepted 
by the English people, and set forth in the memorable words of the 
Queen’s Proclamation in 1858 ? 

In former days the whole administration of India was subjected 
by Parliament at prescribed intervals to an impartial, intelligent, and 
searching inquiry. On each occasion before the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter was renewed, there was a reckoning and stock was 
taken ; so that once at least in twenty years the British nation looked 
into Indian affairs, and scanned narrowly the conduct of their agents 
in the East, a terror to evil-doers and a praise to them who did well. 
Then every grievance was sifted before the House of Commons. The 
veil of secrecy was removed, and a Burke and a Fox arose to judg- 
ment. A wholesome jealousy also existed of the powers and 
privileges of the Company, and this sentiment operated in favour off 
the Indian races. If periodical inquiries of this scope and solemnity 
were held at the present day, we might well be content to await thfe 
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decision of such a tribunal upon the charges now brought forward. 
For when we look into history we find that the renewals of the 
Charter were the epochs when abuses were checked, when great re- 
forms were initiated, and the most valuable principles asserted for the 
governance of our great Eastern Empire. In this way the commercial 
monopoly was removed, India was opened to the private enterprise of 
Englishmen ; while for natives were secured the rights of citizens, and 
a claim to a fair share in the administration of their own country: 
Further, by means of these debates a salutary feeling of responsibility 
with regard to India was maintained among English public men, who 
kept a watchful eye upon the doings of their countrymen in the East, 
recognising the fact that the Company could not be trusted to carry 


out in practice the mandates of the English people. Accordingly, 


when complaints were made, strong men were found ready to insist 
that justice should be done, and the offender was brought to public 
trial, even though his services were as illustrious as those of Lord 
Clive, and though he was as highly placed as Warren Hastings. Now, 
unfortunately, since the old Company has disappeared, and the Crown 
has taken its place, this periodical stock-taking, this day of reckoning 
and of judgment has been lost to India. As there is no Charter to be 
renewed, there is no Parliamentary inquiry, and the Indian ad- 
ministration drifts on from year to year without independent scrutiny 
orcontrol. Thus it happens that since 1858, when the Crown took 
over charge, a quarter of a century has elapsed without any in- 
dependent audit of this great Indian trust, this estate of 576 millions 
of acres and 200 millions of souls. The actual management remains 
in the same hands as before. And the practical effect of the change 
is simply to relieve the Indian officials of their responsibility to 
Parliament, and to make perpetual the temporary lease of power 
which they before enjoyed. Moreover, the change from the Company 
to the Crown, though in many respects a mere change of name, has 
had a mischievous effect in lulling the wholesome jealousy and 
watchfulness of our public men in England, so that people are apt to 
indulge in a careless optimism, trusting that all is well, and that our 
great official hierarchy is administering India with singleness of heart: 
for the good of the people, unswayed by personal interests or by the 
prejudices of class and race. 

If a formal Parliamentary inquiry, such as was considered essen- 
tial at each renewal of the Charter, is not now practicable, what, is 
the substitute in the existing order of things? What are the re- 
sources at the disposal of the English nation for testing the results 
of the Indian administration during the last quarter of a century, 
and for controlling its future action? I will try to indicate what 
these resources are, as they appear to one of the outside public 
deeply interested in the welfare of India. I will also submit some 
suggestions, in the hope that the question of an independent check 
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and control may be taken up by those specially qualified to advise, 
But before doing so I would repeat that the demand for inquiry is 
made in no unfriendly spirit to the great Indian Civil Service—a 
service of noble traditions—a service which Lord William Bentinck 
pronounced to be superior to that of any country in the world. On 
the contrary, it would appear that an independent audit is required 
in justice to the Indian administration itself, as well as in the in- 
terest of the peoples of India and the people of England. The 
agents of our great Indian estate are probably the best agents, the 
most honest, enlightened, and laborious, that the world has ever 
seen. But that is no reason why the English nation should keep its 
eyes closed and neglect a manifest duty as master and trustee, 
Even if the management were a simple affair and invariably sue- 
cessful, still an account should be taken; for otherwise the good 
name of the administration is open to attack not only from genuine 
complaint, but also from railing accusation. Much more, however, 
is it necessary, when the estate is so vast and the interests so com- 
plex, that absolute success is impossible for poor human efforts. If 
after all our labour the bulk of the Indian population remains so 
perilously near the verge of subsistence that deaths by starvation can 
be counted by millions, we must with sorrow confess that we are but 
unprofitable servants; and the best worker in the Indian vineyard 
will not ask for himself a judgment more favourable than that which 
was inscribed on the tomb of Sir Henry Lawrence, ‘ He tried to do 
his duty.’ 

What machinery, then, is there for making an impartial, intel- 
ligent, and searching inquiry, in order that the Crown, with the Par- 
liament representing its people, might know, by itself making the 
inquiry, how has been carried out the spirit of the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion of twenty-five years ago, proclaiming with regard to our relation 
to the native races, governed by the Crown without Parliament and 
without people, that there are to be no race distinctions ; that where 
there is fitness the employment of natives and Europeans is to be 
alike ; that race is not to be a qualification or a disqualification; 
that, in the words of the Queen herself, ‘ our subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, be impartially admitted to offices in our service, the 
duties of which they may be qualified by their education, ability, 
and integrity duly to discharge’? ! 

1 «The broad policy was laid down by Parliament, so long ago as 1833, that no 
native shall, by reason of his religion, place of birth, orcolour, be disabled from hold- 
ing any office ; and Her Majesty’s gracious Proclamation in 1858 announced her will 
that, as far as may be, ‘our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be impartially 
admitted to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.’ 

‘Since that period several of my predecessors in office, and especially Lord 
Halifax, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Salisbury, have pressed 


upon the attention of the Government of India that the policy of Parliament, 
enforced as it was by the Royal Proclamation, was not to remain a dead letter, and 
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vise, Such an inquiry is now imperatively called for. What are the 
ry is present resources in England from which a tribunal may be con- 
7 stituted to make inquiry and exact an account of the Indian steward- 
Inek ship? What is it to be? By whom is it to be made? 

On By Parliament? Parliament will not make it ; it counts itself out. 
red It is clear that some standing machinery is necessary : this is proved 
ha by the impossibility of getting members of the House of Commons to 
The give careful consideration to any Indian question. 

the India has no members to represent it.2, Members are responsible 
pec to their own constituents, and are too busy and pre-occupied. Indian 
its questions are difficult and distasteful, and without technical know- 
vee. ledge an independent member can hardly speak effectively. Hence 
ei even for the Indian Budget once a year forty just men can hardly be 
bod brought together to keep a House. 

_ Might it be possible (I speak as a fool) for independent members 
br. who take interest in India to organise themselves into a voluntary 
- committee, so as to sift complaints, rejecting those undeserving of 
If support and cu-operating to bring forward effectively in the House 
” any real grievance ? 

- By Select Committees of the House of Commons ? 

. These have done good service in throwing light upon Indian 
” affairs, especially Mr. Fawcett’s Finance Committee, but that com- 
* mittee never made a report or produced any direct results.’ Parlia- 
“ mentary committees have some want of purpose, some want of 

definiteness. They are an inquiry, somewhat desultory, and nothing 

4 more—there is no execution of judgment. If the voluntary committee 
a referred to were to bring questions before a Select Committee, the 
: Select Committee might make a preliminary inquiry and prepare 
issues for trial by a more specially constituted tribunal. 

By the Secretary of State for India in Council ? 

‘| This is the statutory machinery through which it is at present 
sought to enforce Parliamentary control over the administration of 


India. So far as the will of Parliament makes itself felt through 
this machinery, the influence is for the most part good. The 
machinery is defective, (1) because the appointment of the Secretary 
of State depends upon the exigencies of party, so that usually he is 
not chosen for special knowledge of India and seldom remains long in 
the office, and (2) because his Council (by which the current work of 
the India Office is performed) is filled almost exclusively by represen- 
tatives of the Indian official classes. It is chiefly an assembly of the 
retired officials whose admirable work in India may be called the 
world’s wonder. But, speaking generally, public opinion scarcely 


two Acts of Parliament were passed to give further effect to it.'.—Zord Cranbrook’s 
Despatch to Lord Lytton’s Government, November 7, 1878. 

* We are tempted to quote Pitt's splendid peroration of 101 years ago and to para- 
phrase it, but this would lead us too far. 
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sanctions our considering a tribunal quite unprejudiced which sits 
upon the administration of which they were themselves a distin- 
guished part. 

And may one not go even further and ask if the Council scarcely 
represents more than the dominant party or views among Indian 
officials ; for naturally those who coincide with that party, or adopt 
those views, are likely to attain such high position in India as will 
give them the chance of selection for the Council in England ? 

We have seen such great men, and men of such different cast of 
greatness, sitting on the Indian Council, that this question might 
well be answered in the negative, were it not that every year our 
position in India is changing. We have ourselves worked great 
changes, unexpected to ourselves. The undercurrent of feeling or 
opinion among the natives scarcely finds its way to England—nor 
even the great bulk of the facts which the comparatively unknown 
English officials might tell us. 

But, however this may be, when the successful official dies he goes 
to Westminster. When there, he can hardly be regarded as an un- 
prejudiced and disinterested judge to sit in appeal on the measures 
which he himself initiated, and on the men whom he himself placed 
in authority. It is almost impossible for the Secretary of State, un- 
acquainted with technical details, to hold his own against their 
Indian ‘ experience ’ and knowledge of official technicalities. 

The India Office cannot rightly, in accordance with English ideas, 
sit upon itself. These truly great Indian proconsuls and Indian 
officials who now sit in England, under whom the present system has 
grown up, who are responsible for the present official routine, the 
status quo, are hardly constituted by English polity, it is said, to 
sit in judgment upon their own work, excellent as it is. [The more 
excellent the work the less they must desire it.] They are said to 
give a sort of piecemeal judgment, as it were, from day to day, upon 
the system they have created or grown up in. 

Yet is this not the only audit? Does a company appoint its 
manager, however great and well deserved the confidence reposed in 
him, to audit his own accounts? Yet the largest company’s affairs 
are a mere toy compared with these over which the Government of 
India presides. These are the affairs of 200 millions of people—a 
fifth of the human race. And there is no representation, and scarcely 
can there be at present; nor yet hardly any public opinion or pub- 
licity. Far less, to use a yet more homely simile, would an English 
proprietor ask his coachman or his gardener what stable or garden 
retrenchments should be made. Yet there seems no ultimate court 
of appeal to decide this stupendous question of retrenchments, con- 
cerning not hundreds or thousands, but millions of pounds sterling a 


year. 
Ought such an independent account-taking to be ? 
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Will it unsettle the natives ? 

Will it wound the esprit de corps, the high principle, the dis- 
interested conscience, of the Civil Service ? 

Will it embarrass the Government of India? 

To the first question it may be answered that Lord Ripon’s 
measures have, instead of unsettling the natives, given them for the 
first time a feeling of rest and peace. Instead of their being like 
toads under the unwilling harrows of various departments, they begin 
to realise that England means them to have some local self-govern- 
ment. 

With regard to the just esprit de corps of the Civil Services: 
it is the privilege of the Civil Services, as it is of the Government 
of India, to havea trial. 

Compare, for instance, charges brought against a military officer. 
He calls for a court-martial. It is his privilege that he should be 
tried, so that the world shall know whether he has been acting fairly, 
honestly, intelligently, according to his instructions. 

With regard to the ruler who is carrying out for the first time 
the spirit of the Queen’s Proclamation, the instructions of successive 
Secretaries of State, the Acts and resolutions of successive Parlia- 
ments, so honestly and bravely, such an inquiry would be welcomed 
as tending to help, as it may most effectually, and not to em- 
barrass him. 

As all who understand how actual parties really stand will see, 
the onslaught of Mr. Seymour Keay’s paper, above briefly noticed, is 
no attack upon the present Viceroy, but an attack upon a system 
which the present Viceroy is steadily but tentatively resisting, in 
pursuance of the decisions of Crown, Cabinet, and Commons at home 
—no complaint against Lord Ripon’s Government, but against the 
evils which he is so manfully struggling to subdue. To prove that 
this is the case, in a subsequent paper will be noticed some of the 
leading measures of Lord Ripon’s policy. Practically the great con- 
troversy is between this policy and those who oppose it. 

As to the question between the Cabinet which gave the instruc- 
tions and the Viceroy who carried them out, English public opinion 
will not be inclined to ask for reports and opinions from local officials. 
This is constituting them the judges. The Viceroy is the Cabinet’s 
agent. If any man has a quarrel with his policy, the quarrel is with 
the Cabinet. The policy is theirs. If, as now, numerous complaints 
are lodged against this policy, English public opinion would insist on 
acourt of appeal, if it existed, hearing the other side. This 
other side is rarely or never heard in England on Indian affairs as it 
is on all others. 

Is the inquiry then to be by the English people ? 

The public can give a mandate and insist with no uncertain voice 
that a trial should be held before a competent tribunal. 
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But how are the British public (of whom the present writer jg 
one), with neither technical nor official knowledge, to ask for an 
account to be taken and judgment to be given, it cannot even say 
by whom? It cannot say how judge and jury are to be appointed, 
But the British public fulfils an important function by sitting in 
Court, as audience, watching that justice be done, according to the 
principles approved by the British people and declared in the 
Queen’s Proclamation of 1858—not indeed saying how ‘it is to be 
done. They cannot try the issues, but they can suggest—indeed, 
it might almost be said they can demand—that the issues shal] 
be tried. We are in the attitude of the inquiring public, not in 
that of disposing of the question. No one can find fault with us 
for desiring to be led. The author of the ‘Spoliation of India’ 
has pointed out many serious evils, and these he attributes not to 
any individual, but to the system. These allegations ought to be 
inquired into and decided upon by some competent tribunal. The 
indictment is brought. What is to be the tribunal? Not the India 
Council—the British public represented by Government. Let us, 
the British people—not partisans, but impartial listeners—acquit 
ourselves of our responsibility to the people of India. Let us con- 
sult together how best to perform our duties. Itis evident that from 
want of knowledge and organisation we cannot ourselves carry out 
the trial. 

What is wanted is that account should be taken and judgment 
given from time to time ,by a more specially constituted tribunal, 
whether by Royal Commission or otherwise, presided over by men 
with ac onviction of their responsibility, determined to learn the facts, 
forming their policy while inquiring into the condition of things. 

We have seen the President of a Royal Commission on the 
Sanitary State of the Army after the Crimean War, Sidney Herbert, 
making such an inquiry into facts, not opinions; then, when after- 
wards Secretary of State for War, embodying its decision in an 
effective policy and administration. 

This seems to be the most hopeful method for trying great issues 
of Indian policy. 

What is a Royal Commission? It is the Crown. 

The Crown has assumed the direct government of India, and it 
seems fit and proper that the Crown should take account from time 
to time, in order to see that the servants of the Queen are fully 
carrying out the orders laid down for their guidance. 

The members of such a commission would be public men of the 
highest standing and reputation, such as would be suited to hold 
the office of Viceroy, or Governor of a Presidency, or Finance 
Minister of India—such men as, ¢.g., it might be Lord Dufferin or 
Mr. Goschen—such men as sit in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 
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claim the fulfilment of the pledges and assurances already given. 


But the public in England are perhaps not aware of the very 
important steps which Lord Ripon has already taken to deal with 
these and other evils of the same class which have not been mentioned. 

How does Lord Ripon’s policy seek to deal with the grievances 
complained of ? 

The chief grounds of complaint, as stated above, are (a) the 
unsuitability of our institutions, and (>) the great cost met by 
excessive taxation. 

Lord Ripon has struck at the very root of both these evils by his 
measures of decentralisation and local self-government, and by the 
steps he has taken for the employment of natives. 

Under the local self-government scheme, much of the work now 
done by highly-paid foreigners and by low-paid corrupt native under- 
lings will for the future be done for little or nothing by the villagers 
themselves; while by the due employment of natives in official 
positions great economy in salaries will be effected, and the adminis- 
tration, it is said, will be gradually brought into conformity with the 
needs and wishes of the various races. 

The measure known as Mr. Ilbert’s Bill is an integral, by no 
means the most important part of this policy; offices of responsi- 
bility cannot be conferred upon natives unless they are at the same 
time granted the powers required to perform the duties of those offices. 

In considering Lord Ripon’s scheme of local self-government, 
these two points must specially be kept in mind, (1) that the measure 
isanecessity forced upon the Administration by financial and political 
considerations of the most pressing kind; and (2) that village and 
municipal self-government is no novelty in India, but a wholesome 
return to the ancient and natural order of things. The fact is, 
the strain upon our centralised official machinery has been greater 
than it can bear, and it threatens to break down altogether. 
To quote the words of an important State paper, ‘The task of 
administration is yearly becoming more onerous as the country 
progresses in civilisation and material prosperity. The annual 
reports of every Government tell of an ever-increasing burden 
laid upon the shoulders of the local officers. The cry is everywhere 
for increased establishments. The universal complaint in all de- 
partments is that of overwork. Under these circumstances it 
becomes imperatively necessary to look around for some means of 
relief; and the Governor-General in Council has no hesitation in 
stating his conviction that the only reasonable plan open to the 
Government is to induce the people themselves to undertake, as far 
asmay be, the management of their own affairs.’ This dilemma 
has long been admitted. It was long ago seen that on the one hand 


The natives of India ask for no new concessions. They simply 
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the limit of taxation had been reached, while on the other hang 
additional funds were urgently required to remedy defects in oy 
administration, and to provide roads, irrigation, schools, &&. ()p 
the one hand we incurred odium by employing a horde of ill-paid 
native subordinates who spread over the country like an army of 
locusts. On the other hand, if we sought to pay them better, and 
thus secure a better class of public servants, we incurred fresh 
odium while wringing the necessary funds from the over-driven ryot, 
All this was plain enough. And both Lord Lawrence and Lord 
Mayo took important steps to relieve the official strain by measures 
of decentralisation and municipal extension which have answered 
admirably ; Lord Lawrence pointing out as early as 1864 that the 
people of India ‘are perfectly capable of administering their own 
local affairs.’ But it was reserved for Lord Ripon to deal effectually 
with the ever more pressing danger, both political and financial, and 
to do so in a way eminently satisfactory to the conservative instincts 
of the Hindoo race. By his cautious yet comprehensive scheme of 
local self-government he has gone to the root of the whole matter, 
restoring life to the ancient village and municipal institutions, 
under which, with due guidance, the real needs of the people can 
be supplied, cheaply and without oppression, by and through the 
people themselves. No greater mistake can be made than to sup- 
pose that anything novel or newfangled is being introduced. The 
object is not to import a foreign exotic, but to revive and strengthen 
a plant of home growth, stunted by ill usage and weakened, but 
firmly rooted in ancient custom and in the habits of the people. 
Philosophers and historians have always dwelt lovingly on the Indian 
village community as the natural political unit, and as the best type 
of rural life ; self-contained, industrious, peace-loving, conservative 
in the best sense of the word. Upon this basis we must build. And 
we may hope some day to see the village communities throughout 
India not only restored to their ancient independence and _ pro- 
sperity, but further developed in their aspirations and public useful- 
ness, furnishing a firm foundation upon which a great and a 
prosperous empire may safely rest. 

I shall hope in a subsequent paper briefly to notice the directions 
in which, during the three years of his past government, Lord 
Ripon has been taking practical steps towards carrying out the best 
principles of our administration which have often been laid down. 

The Viceroy is supposed to be a romantic statesman. But the 
policy he has pursued has been, as already said, in accordance with the 
instructions of successive Secretaries of State, with the Acts and 
policy of successive Parliaments, and with the proclamation of the 
Queen on assuming the government of India. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
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ITALIAN POLICY IN THE EAST. 


Ir has been said that politics are the prudence of justice. Certainly 
greater prudence has never been manitested in so just a cause as 
the action of Italy in her political relations with the East during the 
last few years. 

Any action of Italy in the East is always necessarily determined 
by its geographical and ethno-geographical conditions in their mutual 
bearings and relations. Exclusively a Mediterranean Power, with no 
other outlet but the sea which bathes the coasts of Africa and Asia 
Minor and extends to the threshold of the Sublime Porte, she constitutes 
the most advanced portion of the European Continent towards those 
regions. In fact, Oriental civilisation, under the powerful assimilating 
influence of the Roman Empire, spread through Italy in the West, 
and Christian civilisation, following the banners of Genoa, Pisa, and 
Venice, strove in the opposite direction to that beaten path to save 
Europe from that barbarism by which the East itself was threatened. 

Although one of the great Powers which carried on that work of 
civilisation has vanished, and the other has politically fallen from its 
eminence, the position of Italy in the East has not been affected. 
If Italy’s mode of action has completely changed, her office as 
mediator between the East and West has been constantly exercised in 
amore modest form, even during the long period when, politically 
speaking, she had disappeared from among nations ; so great in inter- 
national politics is the influence exercised by the natural conditions 
of place and race, and by historical traditions and reminiscences, 
which assert themselves in spite of the combinations and aims of 
statesmen. 

During the period when the small Italian States had no weight in 
the scales of European politics, numerous Italian colonies spread 
along the whole Oriental seaboard of the Mediterranean from the 
coast of Barbary to the Dardanelles, and, undeterred by the vigilant 
and jealous policy of Russia, they extended along the coasts of the 
Black Sea to its furthest limits. The Italian missionaries, pro- 
ceeding from so extensive an area, advanced to the most distant 
regions of the ancient Orient. The harbours of Italy have long 
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been the starting-point of Oriental commerce. Owing to the 
frequency and facility of communication, and to the special ad. 
vantages of similarity of climate and uninterrupted traditions, 
Italians, especially those from the coast, succeeded better than other 
nations among the Oriental populations, and introduced their 
language, which is still the most popular of European dialects in 
those parts. 

This international service, this beneficial work of mediation 
between the Crescent and the Cross, has been conducted by Italy 
since the fall of Venice without pretension to glory and with little 
profit, solely as the natural sequence of her developed activity. 

Italy, having again become a nation ip a political sense, should 
immediately have resumed, with improved position and more adequate 
means, her ancient office; and her influence might have favourably 
and continuously affected the interests of civilisation and the pro- 
sperity of the Eastern and Western World. From that period, on the 
contrary, dates a decline both of her influence and her activity in 
the East. Her beneficial and conciliatory action, which reached its 
highest point at the Congress of Paris, continued to decrease up to 
ithe Congress of Berlin, where it declined to zero, yielding to the 
violent action of those pretenders who disputed among themselves 
for the inheritance of the Sick Man whose dissolution appeared 
imminent, 

We will not speculate on this difficult question, nor attempt to 
decide between the two solutions of the Oriental enigma, one. of 
which was experimented on rather more than twenty years ago in the 
first Congress, and the other initiated in the second Congress. 
Avoiding such intricate controversies, which must be ultimately 
solved by the preponderating force of circumstances, we shall limit 
ourselves to the indication, from our point of view, of the coincidence 
of the decline of Italian influence and activity with the opening of 
the question of the Oriental inheritance, calling attention to the 
‘divers clouds of all sorts which accumulate above this new phase of 
events, or, speaking prosaically, to the disputes which threaten at 
every step to compromise the succession. This coincidence has a 
serious significance when we consider the results of the two systems: 
the first, a gradual partial modification by means of the relations and 
interests of the different Oriental regions, according to the require- 
ments of their divergent conditions; the second, the formation of 
new principalities, designed and constructed on the ruins of the old 
State. From this point of view, the obscure, modest, and impercep- 
tible influence of Italy in the East becomes a matter of peculiar 
importance, and proves such a just cause as should be upheld in the 
interest of peace in Europe. But, being neither an aggressive nor 
an invading Power, Italy has been quietly set aside, if not actually 
turned out, as soon as the hour struck for dismemberment and 
annexation. Apart from occasional manifestations of public opinion, 
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more or less justified, but leading to no result, Itaiy has shown an 
unlimited amount of forbearance. 

Having extolled her quality of justice, we must now ascertain 
whether her prudence has reached the same high standard. On this 
point we entertain no doubt. We need hardly adduce general reasons, 
namely, that as the last comer among nations Italy should even at a 
certain sacrifice justify her appearance, not as a pretender, but as an 
element of peace; besides that, being newly constituted and still 
enfeebled by old and secular woes, and by severe recent trials, she 
should give her:‘whole mind to the ordering of her domestic comfort 
and her political and economical organisation, rather than endanger 
them in new adventures. Apart from these reasons of a general 
character, had Italy ranged herself among the number of claimants, 
her special office would have been compromised. Instead of individu- 
ally representing a system, an order of ideas, an independent conception 
of the intricate question, she would have increased the difficulties 
and the universal confusion, and without deriving advantage she 
would have compromised the peace of Europe. This consideration so 
rapidly gained root in Italy, that, notwithstanding some very partial 
and temporary excitement, public opinion soon abstained from 
throwing difficulties in the way of the development of military action 
on the part of Austria in Bosnia and the Herzegovina. When the 
burst of irritation, easy to understand after the painful surprise of 
the conquest of Tunis, had subsided, Italy refrained from all acts of 
hostility or reprisals. 

But if Italy has acted wisely in not entering the arena of com- 
plications at the sacrifice of most precious interests, would it be 
compatible with her honour and with her duties, would it be in the 
interest. of Europe herself, if Italy were to abandon her peaceful and 
conciliatory work in the East? We do not enter, as we have already 
said, into an examination of the two systems, one of which, es- 
tablished by the Congress of Paris, had for its object the preservation 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and the other, inaugurated 
by the Treaty of San Stefano, revised and corrected by that of Berlin, 
and afterwards crudely realised by the occupation of Tunis, aims at 
the dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, and the resuscitation of 
the era of conquest on both the Asiatic and the African continents. 

Owing to the force of circumstances, the former of these systems 
can no longer be strictly applied ; the mere possibility of the adop- 
tion of the alternative system creates a feeling of horror when the 
results are duly considered. Imagine the charms of an Algeria per- 
manently established on the Asiatic and African coasts, with an 
indefinite number of Schamyls and Abd-el-Kaders fighting for the 
salvation of Mussulman faith from Morocco to the Caucasus, and 
Mahometans rushing from the furthest parts of India to renew the 
bloody struggle between the Crescent and the Cross in the Eastern 
regions now open to commerce, traffic, culture, and science ! 
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We can then foresee the reaction arising in Europe from invasion 
in the East—the rivalries, the distrust, the jealousy. And in what 
camp! When respect for the statws quo, when the implicit acknow. 
ledgment of the existing conditions in Africa and Western Asia give 
place to the good luck and the insolence of the first occupant, who can 
foresee the fate of two entire continents abandoned to rapacity, and 
held in check by European military forces of incomparable superiority? 
Europe, rich, civilised, and prosperous, would in all probability pay 
dearly for her insane policy. These latter extreme results may pos. 
sibly be averted, but it seems opportune to point out that, the first 
steps in this direction having been taken, a host of questions, too 
long ‘to enumerate, arise on all points affecting the two continents, 

Tonquin and Madagascar have followed the exodus of Tunis, 
The old rancour and pretensions of Russia keep up a constant 
fermentation threatening social revolution, and masses of people are 
placed in the dilemma of becoming instruments of conquest or seeing 
the destruction of their national institutions. The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire has by the force of circumstances been driven into the same 
direction. Greece, needing extension, endeavours to get it by means 
of the Greek elements which populate the East. Will poor and 
populous Germany, with her industry and her courage, having long 
endured the emigration of her laborious and unassuming people, 
refrain from the general hunt? All these symptoms, partly evident, 
partly latent, must excite the attention of European statesmen. 

Certainly no one can indulge in scepticism as regards accomplished 
facts, nor hope to avoid the repetition of such proceedings. In spite 
of the progress of the human mind, the last word depends in most cases 
on force, and on what the ancients termed fortune. But should this 
be the basis of future international policy in general, and of Oriental 
policy in particular? Evidently Europe would rapidly feel the con- 
sequences of such a system—the actual negation of intellectual and 
moral progress—the probable destruction of European prosperity, 
which can only flourish under the gentle rule of peace and reason. 
Hence it is the interest of all to return toarule which respects 
great international facts brought about by causes of long duration and 
complex nature, causes that can only be modified by the development 
of the arts of culture and by the legitimate influence and moral superi- 
ority of advanced and civilised nations. In this sphere competition will 
be free from danger, and conquest will prove permanent and fruitful. 

The two nations more especially called upon to guide European 
policy in this direction are incontestably England and Italy; the 
former with everything to preserve and little or nothing to gain in 
the great markets of the world; the latter with nothing-~save her 
existence—to preserve. 

As for England, the existence of her empire is due to the excel- 
lence of her colonial policy. As mistress of a great part of Asia, and— 
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thanks to the judicious distribution of her colonies and her posses- 

sions—of universal trade, she has met with little resistance from 

nations subject to her rule, and with very little opposition and 

distrust from European States. Her legislation, her economical 
system, her habits are such that wherever her flag is planted the 
native finds his existence ameliorated, and the European thus gains 
a guarantee not only for his security but also for bis interests. This 
state of things, strengthened by long experience, has necessarily from 
the beginning made England unwilling to countenance the general 
competition for conquest beyond the seas. On the other hand, if the 
great European interests were consulted individually, few would prefer 
to see another standard set up in place of the British flag in the 
principal centres of commercial transactions. 

As regards Italy, she is neither sufficiently strong nor rich to 
enter upon distant enterprises. Her political constitution, the 
foundation on which she has risen, do not permit her to indulge in 
foreign conquests. Under these circumstances she cannot become an 
object of envy and jealousy to any European Power. Still, placed in 
the middle of the Mediterranean, with three thousand miles of sea- 
board and a population especially adapted for navigation, and being 
rather poor than rich, with a strong tendency to distant emigration 
towards southern countries, Italy has evidently a mission to fulfil in 
compliance with an imperative necessity—namely, to renew her 
industry in the Eastern countries nearest to her coasts, to carry on 
her trade, introduce her culture, establish her peaceful colonies as in 
days gone by, and quietly and gradually to prepare those Oriental 
regions for future and more thorough modifications, without exciting 
the ill-will of the natives or the jealousy of the European Powers. 
This system of slow and patient influence was already undertaken 
and applied by England when driven by the force of circumstances to 
intervene in Egypt. There she carefully abstained from innovations 
either in the internal condition of the country or its existing rela- 
tions with the Sublime Porte, and through these delicate proceedings 
she clearly perceived the advantages of an Italian alliance. If the 
Italian Government declined the proposed common intervention, it 
was on account of the suddenness of the movement and the natural 
disinclination to embark a young State unprepared in an under- 
taking pregnant with undefined complications and dangers. Never- 
theless, the fact proves the spontaneous connection between the 
policy of two nations in similar undertakings. Italy’s abstention, 
however, prevented ulterior complications, and left England free to 
protect her own interests, and carry out without hindrance her work 
of pacification. As for England, she has benefited as much by Italy’s 
abstention as she would have done by Italy’s help. It may be said 
of all natural and true situations that they appear in their true light 
from all points of view. 
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We do not doubt that, of the two systems open to European 
policy in the complex Eastern question—one which proposes to solve 
the difficulties, according to the exigencies of circumstances, with the 
least resort to force, and chiefly by the powerful auxiliaries of modern 
civilisation, and the other which opens up a wide field for rapacious 
and insolent conquerors—the former system is the only one that can 
be adopted in the interest of the peace and the safety of Europe. 
We believe that the adoption of this system altogether coincides 
with the modest and disinterested office exercised for many centuries 
by Italy, following the bent of her traditional habits in the East. 
Italy’s work having, since her reconstruction, become more efficacious, 
should be adopted by the rest of Europe as a pacific means of solving 
the most intricate and dangerous questions. This may be accom- 
plished on two conditions: the first, that Italy should not change 
her present policy by untoward aspirations for territorial aggrandise- 
ment ; the second, that the Powers interested should not seek to 
impede Italian enterprise in the two Oriental continents. 

We have praised and encouraged the wise policy of Italy in the 
Oriental question, even if some sacrifice be required, but it cannot 
go so far as to ignore and imperil material interests. If the policy 
inaugurated in these latter years should be indefinitely developed, 
the existence of Italy, not only as a maritime but as a Mediterranean 
Power, would be gravely compromised. Should the two coasts of 
the Adriatic and the Mediterranean be occupied by the troops of 
Powers exercising a jealous and exclusive rule, and should the in- 
fluence of Italy be banished from Asia Minor as well as from Egypt 
and all those interests which centre in the Suez Canal, she would re- 
main paralysed and suffocated in the vast field designed by Nature 
for the exercise of her functions. This state of things becomes 
insupportable, and what is insupportable cannot endure. Inmpelled 
by despair, the weak like the strong, the small like the great, are 
capable of producing unexpected results, as was the case with the 
small ancient Italian States. Therefore, in the interests of Europe, 
this abnormal state of things, by which Italy is impeded and driven 
back and deprived of her legitimate influence in the East, should not 
be maintained. 

Still, we must bear in mind that the present position of affairs, 
although recently aggravated, commenced in the epoch preceding the 
admission of Italy among the nations of Europe. It behoves the 
new-comer to act wisely in the presence of rights established through 
distrust and jealousy. Not yet possessing a political organisation of 
sufficient consistency to undertake alone the carrying out of this 
policy in spite of its eminently pacific character, the prudence of 
justice demands that she should perform the function on the basis of 
a grand and solid alliance. We have already pointed out that Eng- 
land need not entertain the slightest apprehension in respect to Italy ; 
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her fleet and her finances are as yet too weak to justify any fear of 
rivalry, although sufficiently developed to render her a valuable ally. 
We have alluded to the interests of England in following up a policy 
of rational and possible Conservatism in the East rather than a policy 
of mutual concession, of bribes and of spoliation; a policy which at 
the start has produced many embarrassments, and which may lead 
to ulterior complications highly prejudicial to British interests in the 
East. 

We have also shown how Italy is bound by all her precedents to 
such a Conservative policy, and how unwise it would be on her part to 
indulge in a policy of adventures which might prove fatal to herself 
and also to others. Lastly, we have explained why Italy feels at her 
ease wherever the British standard is hoisted. For what does Italy 
require in pursuance of her pacific mission? She demands liberty to 
barter, facility of access, freedom and facility of action; and for these 
requirements no other flag can offer an equal guarantee in distant 
and neighbouring seas. Thus public opinion in Italy viewed with 
indulgence the British conquests around her, and, while objecting 
to others which present an exclusive and hostile aspect, would, we have 
no doubt, look favourably on the alliance we have pointed out in spite 
of the fable of the lion, where one party has all and the other nothing. 

Apparently such a policy would meet with the support and sym- 
pathy of Germany—a country occupied, like Italy, with its internal 
organisation, and therefore disinclined in view of her own interests to 
enter into distant adventures. But whatever may be her future 
course of policy, Germany cannot now view with indifference any 
radical changes in favour of other Powers in Oriental regions, and 
far less would she care to learn that the peace of Europe had been 
jeopardised without her sanction or cognisance. Like all those who 
are strong, she can afford to wait. To those who know how to wait, 
everything comes in due season. 

We unhesitatingly assert that just as the alliance conceived and 
brought about between Germany and Italy has saved the peace of 
Europe, an alliance between Italy and England would be conducive 
to the peace of the world. 

As far as Italy is concerned, she saw her star rise under the 
auspices of an alliance with England in support of the integrity 
of the ancient Orient; an alliance evidently less calculated for 
Eastern interest than for the progress of European civilisation. 
We do not doubt that if she proceeds on her course under the same 
auspices, she will secure the advantages due to her, and justify the 
position she has assumed among the States of Europe. 


F. Nospitt VITELLESCHI. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE CHOLERA 
AND OUR WATER-SUPPLY. 


Tue interest which has been awakened in the sanitary bearing of 
water-supply is largely due to the development of the germ-theory of 
disease. According to this theory several, at least, of those diseases 
which are propagated in the manner of epidemics diffuse themselves 
by living germs or spores, which, finding a suitable nidus in the 
bodies of animals, there multiply and produce that specific dis- 
turbance of the normal functions which characterises a disease of the 


zymotic class. It is, in fact, believed by the advocates of this theory 


that those diseases which are known by the name ‘zymotic’ are the 
result of the development and growth within the body of the affected 


individual of minute organisms akin to those which are known to 
induce fermentation, and the vitality of which is taken advantage of 
in brewing and other allied industries. 

Although the germ-theory of disease is still only a theory, yet it 
is supported by the evidence of such numerous facts and observations 
as to be almost irresistible. Moreover, recent pathological research 
tends to show that other diseases, such as phthisis, which have not 
hitherto been regarded as belonging to the zymotic class, are very 
possibly communicated by minute living organisms of the same 
kind. 

It is not possible here to enter into the evidence upon which 
this theory is based, inasmuch as it is a physiological question which 
is only indirectly, although most closely and vitally, connected with 
the subject of water-supply. 

A clear understanding of this theory is, however, necessary for 
those who would deal with the subject of water-supply from a 
sanitary or hygienic point of view; for it is no theory, but a stern 
and established fact, that water may be, and frequently is, the means 
of propagating zymotic disease. 

In the case of two zymotic diseases, and these the most fatal and 
destructive of the entire class, namely, Asiatic cholera and typhoid 
fever, it is proved beyond all doubt that water contaminated with 
drainage which has been infected by patients suffering from these 
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of this infected water. 

It is impossible here to detail the experiences which have placed 
these facts beyond doubt, but I am tempted, in the presence of the 
danger from cholera with which we are now threatened, to refer 
briefly to the irresistible evidence afforded by the epidemics of this 
disease to which the metropolis has been subjected. 

The scale on which the propagation of cholera by drinking-water 
was put to the test was there so vast, and the results of the experi- 
ments, which were involuntarily made during these epidemics, so 
terrible and destructive, as to be peculiarly interesting and instructive 
in connection with this subject. 

London has been visited on four different occasions by epidemics 
of Asiatic cholera; these visitations occurred in the years 1832, 1849, 
1854, and 1866. The mortality in 1832 was undoubtedly great; at 
that time there was no official registration of the causes of death, 
but, according to the report of the Privy Council, it appears that the 
deaths of 5,275 persons in London were referred to cholera. Taking 
into consideration the population of London at that time, this 
represents a mortality of 31-4 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

In 1849 deaths attributed to cholera in the metropolis amounted 
to 14,137, or 61°8 per 10,000. 

In 1854 there were 10,738 victims, or 42°9 per 10,000; whilst 
in 1866 cholera was fatal to 5,596 persons, or 18°4 per 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Now let us examine what was the state of the metropolitan water- 
supply during these several epidemics. It will be seen that during 
the period from 1832 to 1866 this water-supply underwent impor- 
tant changes. 

In 1832 a considerable part of London was supplied with water 
abstracted from the Thames and the Lea, the remainder being ob- 
tained from shallow wells. At that time the river-waters within the 
metropolis cannot have been nearly so much polluted as subsequently, 
owing partly to the smaller population upon their banks, but chiefly 
to the absence of an efficient system of sewerage in the metropolis. 
In 1849 the sources of water-supply remained substantially the same, 
except that the river-water had probably more and more taken the 
place of the shallow well-water. In the meantime, however, the 
sewerage system had become fully developed in London. The drainage 
of nearly the whole population was thus rapidly conveyed into the 
three rivers from which the water-supply of London was drawn, 
namely, the Thames, the Lea, and the Ravensbourne. 

These rivers thus became proportionately fouled before distribu- 
tion. In fact, at this time the water-companies rapidly restored to 
the inhabitants of London the drainage matters which the sewers 
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had discharged. It was in this epidemic that London suffered 
most severely, the mortality from cholera amounting to nearly 62 per 
10,000 inhabitants. On examining this mortality more in detail, we 
find, upon the evidence of the late Dr. Farr, medical adviser to the 
Registrar-General, that amongst the population supplied with water 
taken from the Thames at Kew cholera was fatal to 8 in 10,000, 
whilst in the district supplied with water taken from the river at 
Hammersmith it was fatal to 17 in 10,000, and again in the popula- 
tion supplied with water abstracted from the river below Chelsea 
Hospital it was fatal to 47 in 10,000, whilst the districts drawing 
their supply still lower down—-namely, at Battersea, and between 
Hungerford and Waterloo Bridges, where the river was still more 
foul—suffered to the extent of 163 deaths per 10,000 inhabitants, 

Before the next visitation in 1854, a small portion of the water 
abstracted from the Thames within the metropolis had been replaced 
by a corresponding volume taken from the river above Teddington 
Lock, and consequently beyond the reach of the London sewage, 
Corresponding to this improvement in the water-supply, we find a 
reduction in the mortality from cholera, which in the subsequent 
epidemic of 1854 was only 43 per. 10,000; although in the 
same epidemic we find that in those districts still supplied with 
the foul water below Teddington Lock, the mortality was actually 
greater than in 1849. Thus on the south side of the river 
the two great competing water-companies are the Lambeth Com- 
pany on the one hand, and the Southwark and Vauxhall Company 
on the other. Of these two companies in 1854 the Southwark and 
Vauxhall still pumped from the Thames at Battersea, whilst the 
Lambeth had removed their pumping-station to Ditton above Tedding- 
ton Lock. The houses supplied by these two companies were in the 
same district, the pipes of the two companies interlacing and some- 
times actually running parallel in the same street, so that, excepting 
as regards their water-supply, the conditions affecting health in the 
two sets of houses may be safely assumed to have been identical ; 
but whereas the mortality amongst the population supplied with the 
comparatively pure water of the Lambeth Company was only 40 
per 10,000, that of the population supplied with the foul water of 
the Southwark Company was 130 per 10,000 inhabitants. 

In the last epidemic, which occurred in the year 1866, all the 
companies drawing from the Thames had fortunately removed their 
intakes to points above Teddington Lock, and corresponding to this 
improvement we find that the mortality fell in this epidemic to 18 
per 10,000 inhabitants. 1t is, however, in this epidemic that perhaps 
the most striking evidence of the propagation of disease through 
infected drinking-water is to be obtained. In this year, certain 
parts of the East End of London suffered most severely from cholera. 
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These parts of London were in the area of one water-company, and 
what makes the case the more remarkable and conclusive is, that not 
the whole area of that water-company suffered. The water-company 

ve two waters, and the high cholera mortality was apparently 
restricted to those parts of London which received one of these two 
supplies—so to speak, to half the district of the East London Com- 
pany. The source from which this company supplied this half of its 
district was a source peculiarly exposed to contamination from a foul 
part of the river Lea. 

On August 1 of that year, 1866, the Registrar-General gave 
notice to the East London Company of the danger of distributing 
this polluted supply, and from this day the intensity of the 
disease began to abate, and within the month the number of deaths 
from cholera was less in the East End than in the other parts of 
London. 

It would be possible to produce abundant further evidence as to 
the propagation of cholera, not to speak of typhoid fever, through 
the medium of drinking-water. 

But, from what has been already said, it will be seen how vitally 
is the health of a town, especially in times of epidemic disease, 
connected with its water-supply. Since then this is the case, let 
uw turn to the water-supply of the metropolis as it is at present, 
and consider whether it is calculated to promote the interests of 
health. 

The water at present supplied to London is drawn from three 
sources, namely, the river Thames, the river Lea, and, thirdly, from 
deep wells sunk into the chalk formation. 

First, as regards the water drawn from the Thames, this is 
supplied regularly by five companies, namely, the Chelsea, West 
Middlesex, Southwark, Grand Junction, and Lambeth Companies, 
and occasionally also by the East London Company. The intakes of 
these several companies are all situated within a few miles of each 
other, above Teddington Lock, and are thus protected from contami- 
nation with the metropolitan sewage which is discharged into the 
river at Barking and Crossness. 

But how are these intakes of the several companies situated as 
regards the sewage which enters the river above Teddington? They 
manifestly enjoy no such immunity as regards this source of pollu- 
tion. The sewage of a population estimated at upwards of half a 
million enters the river above Teddington, and it is Thames water 
mixed with the sewage of this half-million of human beings that 
the companies abstract for the consumption of their ratepayers. 

It may naturally be asked how such a revolting practice can be 
justifiable even in the eyes of a board of directors whose interest. it 
is to continue supplying such water. Numerous theories and apologies 
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have. been framed to meet the case, but it is possible here only t§ 
deal with one of the more ingenious of these excuses. 4 

The doctrine known as the self-purification of river water is one 
of the most remarkable of the theories which have been started to 
soothe the conscience of the river-polluter on the one hand, and of 
the purveyor of polluted river-water on the other. 

As its name implies, this doctrine alleges that noxious organie 
matters discharged into running water are rapidly destroyed in the 
course of a few miles’ flow. A doctrine more utterly dogmatic than 
this it is difficult to conceive, inasmuch as it not only does violence 
to all previous knowledge concerning the properties of organic sub- 
stances in general, but is unsupported by any facts or accurate obser- 
vations. On the contrary, the late Rivers Pollution Commissioners 
conclusively proved that water once polluted by sewage is but very 
slowly purified, either by violent agitation on a small scale in the 
laboratory, or by the aération to which it is subjected in passing over 
weirs and falls in a rwer-bed. Again, recent research clearly shows 
the extreme tenacity of life which is possessed by the low organisms 
or bacteria which are supposed to be allied to those capable of com- 
municating zymotic disease, a tenacity which will certainly not yield 
to the hardships of a few hours’ bath in river-water. 

Moreover, that the Thames water reaches the intakes of the 
water companies with a but slightly diminished quantity of organic 
matter, is unanswerably attested by chemical analysis. 

Owing to the official surveillance which for some years past has 
been kept over the metropolitan water-supply, the appearance of the 
water as it reaches the consumer is very different from what it is in 
the river itself at the intakes of the companies. For no company 
would now venture to supply water which was actually offensive to 
the eye. 

Of the eighty-four samples of Thames and Lea water that passed 
through my hands during the past year, nearly all were, as far as eye- 
judgment is concerned, unimpeachable. But it must not be supposed 
that this has always been the case. All of us must be able readily to 
call to mind occasions when the water drawn in London was, in 
appearance, not so far removed from that of the river-water at 
Hampton. 

Now this amelioration, as far as the appearance of the water is 
concerned, is effected by means of storage and filtration. By pro- 
viding ample storage capacity, the companies are enabled to avoid 
drawing from the river when the latter is unusually foul or in high 
flood ; moreover, during storage a large propartion of the matters 
held in suspension by the running water is deposited. The second 
process of purification, namely, filtration, consists in allowing the 
water to percolate through beds of fine sand and gravel. Now when 
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this operation is carried out efficiently—that is, when the filters are 
not overtaxed and are frequently cleansed—the water leaves the 
companies’ works perfectly clear, and, when seen in small volume, 
almost perfectly colourless. 

But chemical analysis shows that this process of filtration through 
sand is very much less effective in dealing with those organic matters 
which are dissolved in the water than with those which are only held 
in suspension. Recent research, moreover, shows that filtration 
through a far greater thickness of sand than could be used by any 
water-company is quite inadequate to remove those minute organisms 
which are believed to propagate zymotic disease. 

It is far from my desire to depreciate these precautionary measures 
taken by the water-companies, but I wish to point out that they are 
very distant. from affording any absolute safeguard. 

That the river-water supplied in London has undergone a marked 
improvement since the days when the Thames was tapped at Kew, 
Chelsea, Battersea, and Hungerford, is undeniable and palpable to 
all; but what I wish to insist upon is, that this improvement is 
in degree and not in kind. 

The Thames at Hampton is a river polluted with sewage just as 
is the Thames at Battersea, the only difference being that at 
Hampton it is fouled with the sewage of about half a million persons, 
while at Battersea it is liable to pollution by more than six times 
that number. 

In order to effect an improvement in kind as well as in degree, 
it will be necessary to altogether abandon the river Thames as a 
source of supply. It has not been found difficult to suggest substi- 
tutes for Thames water; schemes have been proposed in which the 
sources of the Severn, the upland surface waters of Derbyshire, and 
even the waters of the Cumberland lakes, were to be called into 
requisition. 

These proposals, some of which are not a little startling, were all 
made at a time when it was not known, as it now is, that the valley 
of the Thames abounds in water of the very best quality. I refer to 
the vast quantity of water obtainable from the chalk and oolite beds. 

Now it is to this source of pure water that the only London 
water-company which has entirely abandoned the polluted rivers 
flowing through the metropolis has turned. Already, before 1866, 
and since, the Kent Company has continuously supplied water 
derived from deep wells sunk into the chalk. 

Chemical analysis, and a consideration of the source of this deep- 
well water, are alike convincing as to its immeasurable superiority 
over Thames water. Over a space of many years this water has 
remained of almost uniform purity, and this without being subjected 
to any artificial filtration at the hands of the company. 
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For this water has undergone an inimitable process of natural 
filtration through vast thicknesses of porous strata, thus removing 
nearly all matters in suspension, and reducing almost to zero the 
organic matters in solution. This water, when seen in large volume, 
has a fine blue colour, which is not surpassed by the waters of the 
purest lake in Switzerland. 

Again, this water possesses a great advantage in maintaining an 
almost constant temperature throughout the year, whilst river-water 
is subject to great extremes of heat and cold according to the 
season. 

The quantity of this water available in the valley of the Thames 
must be very great indeed; thus, in a small enclosure at Deptford, 
there are three wells 250 feet deep, of which one yields 1} million, 
and the other two each 44 million gallons daily, and the engineer of 
the Kent Company states that this quantity could be greatly increased 
if required. 

There is only one point in which this deep-well water is inferior 
to the river water, and that is in respect of hardness. This hardness, 
although not in any way prejudicial to the wholesomeness of the 
water, is disadvantageous for laundry, steam, and most other manu- 
facturing purposes ; it may, however, be almost entirely removed, even 
on the large scale, by a process of softening to which I shall presently 
refer. 

Thus, without troubling the Derbyshire hills, or defacing the Lake- 
district with embankments and aqueducts, it is possible to obtain in 
and around London a plentiful and wholesome supply of water. It 
was in the following terms that the late Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sioners expressed themselves concerning this matter :— 


The supply of such water, either softened or unsoftened, to the metropolis 
generally, would be a priceless boon, and would at once confer upon it absolute 
immunity from epidemics of cholera. We are decidedly of opinion that the 
metropolitan companies should receive from your Majesty’s Government sanction 
for increase of capital, only on condition that such capital shall be expended on 
works necessary for the supply of this palatable and perfectly wholesome beverage. 


The improvements and alterations in water-supply hitherto re- 
ferred to can only be realised by parliamentary measures, and are 
wholly beyond the control of private individuals. I shall now turn 
my attention to matters connected with water-supply which do lie 
within the scope of individual action and enterprise. 

First, as regards the softening of water. The so-called ‘ hard- 
ness’ of water is occasioned by the presence of salts of lime and 
magnesia dissolved in the water. These salts decompose soap with 
formation of insoluble curds, and it is not until the whole of the lime 
and magnesia has been precipitated as curds that a lather is ob- 
tainable with soap. 
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Thus all water, before it is available for cleansing with soap, 
must be softened, that is, deprived of its lime and magnesia salts in 
solution. Under ordinary circumstances this softening is effected by 
means of the soap itself, which refuses to lather until the whole of the 
lime and magnesia in the water has been removed as curds. 

Now soap is a very costly article, and forms, as is well known, a 
formidable item in household expenditure. Since far the greater 
proportion of this soap is not used in cleansing at all, but simply in 
preparing the water for this purpose, it follows that a very great 
household economy would be the result of employing some less costly 
article than soap for thus preparing the water for washing. 

Now such an article exists inthe shape of lime itself, which, when 
added in the right proportion, effects this preliminary softening of the 
water at a very much cheaper rate. 

The process of softening water by lime is known as Clark’s process, 
and the following numbers show what an exceedingly valuable process 
this is. Thus, to soften a quantity of water which requires 1 cwt. 
of lime, the cost by Clark’s process would be 8d., whilst if the same 
water were softened in the ordinary way with common yellow soap, 
to say nothing of the more delicate preparations in general use for 
toilet purposes, the cost would amount to 471. 1s. 8d. 

Clark’s process is, however, only applicable to water which owes 
its hardness, entirely or chiefly, to the carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia—so-called temporary hardness; whilst water which is hardened 
by sulphate of lime or sulphate of magnesia—the so-called per- 
manent hardness—cannot be thus softened. The water supplied in 
London, both from the rivers and from the deep wells in the chalk, is 
particularly well adapted for softening by this process. 

There is at present but one company in the London district that 
supplies soft water well fitted for washing, and this company—the 
Colne Valley Company—furnishes this soft supply by treating with 
(lark’s process the hard water obtained from the chalk. Although 
this process is somewhat too cumbrous to be conveniently applied in 
private houses, yet in hospitals, workhouses, and large establishments 
it may be adopted with great advantage. 

By means of Clark’s process a considerable reduction in the 
amount of organic matter in the river water is also effected, this 
being mechanically carried down by the precipitated chalk. 

The second improvement in water which lies within the scope of 
private individuals is that of domestic filtration. 

The subject of domestic filtration is one which, in a town with a 
water-supply like that of London, possesses peculiar interest, and is 
of no little importance. Most people imagine that by once going to 
the expense of a filter they have secured for themselves a safeguard 
which will endure throughout all time without further trouble. No 
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mistake could be greater, for without preserving constant watchful- 
ness, and bestowing great care upon domestic filtration, it is probable 
that the process will not only entirely fail to purify the water, but 
will actually render it more impure than before. For the accumula- 
tion of putrescent organic matter upon and within the filtering 
material furnishes a favourable nest for the development of minute 
worms and other disgusting organisms, which not unfrequently 
pervade the filtered water; whilst the proportion of organic matter 
in the effluent water is often considerably greater than that present 
before filtration. 

Of the substances in general use for the household filtration of 
water, spongy iron and animal chartoal take the first place. Both of 
these substances possess the property of removing a very large pro- 
portion of the organic matter present in water. They both, in the 
first instance, possess this purifying power to about an equal extent; 
but whereas the animal charcoal very soon loses its power, the spongy 
iron retains its efficacy unimpaired for a much longer time. Indeed, 
in spongy irom we possess the most valuable of all known materials 
for filtration, inasmuch as, besides removing such a large proportion 
of organic matter from water, it has been found to be absolutely 
fatal to bacterial life, and thus acts as an invaluable safeguard against 
the propagation of disease through drinking-water. 

It is satisfactory to learn that in countries where the results of 
scientific research more rapidly receive practical application than is 
unfortunately the case amongst us, spongy iron is actually being 
employed on the large scale for filtration where only a very impure 
source of water-supply is procurable. I refer to the recent introduc- 
tion of spongy-iron filter-beds at the Antwerp waterworks. It 
would be very desirable that such filter-beds should be adopted by 
the London water companies until they shall abandon the present 
impure source of supply. 

Animal charcoal, on the other hand, far from being fatal to the 
lower forms of life, is highly favourable to théir development and 
growth ;.in fact, in the water drawn from a charcoal filter which has 
not been renewed sufficiently often, myriads of minute worms may 
frequently be found. 

Thus spongy iron enables those who can afford the expense to 
obtain pure drinking-water even from an impure source; but this 
should not deter those interested in the public health from using 
their influence to obtain a water-supply which requires no domestic 
filtration and shall be equally bright and healthful for both rich and 
poor. 

Many towns in Great Britain have abandoned an impure water- 
supply. Glasgow drinks the waters of Loch Katrine; Manchester is 
supplied by the unpolluted water collected on the high ground of 
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Derbyshire and Cheshire, and a supplementary supply is now being 
prought, under protest of the Kyrle Society, it is true, from Thirl- 
mere in Cumberland. 

How long will it be before London insists upon having the equally 
wholesome water which nature has brought far nearer our doors than 
loch Katrine is to Glasgow or Thirlmere to Manchester? We will 
hope that it may not require another epidemic of cholera to teach 
the inhabitants of this city that, in the interests of temperance and 
health, the rivers Thames and Lea must be wholly abandoned as 


sources of water-supply. 
Percy Farapay FRANKLAND. 
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‘THE SPOLIATION OF INDIA.’ 


Evratum.—In the article with the above title published last month, on page 7 
the figures of Mr. John Bright’s Parliamentary return giving the number of Euro- 
peans in the Indian Military Department, each drawing more than 100/. a year from 
the Indian Treasury, and the total amounts drawn by them, were, by an unfortunate 
error, very much understated, the argument being of course correspondently 


weakened, The total amount thus drawn by military Europeans is 5,958,0671., 
instead of 4,736,0007. The total number of persons receiving it is 12,930 instead of 
8,103. Of these the absentees number no less than 6,069, or not far from 50 per 
cent, of the whole; and the amount received annually from the Indian Treasury by 
these absentees should have been given as 2,170,484/. instead of 815,7361. 


J. SEYMOUR KEAyY. 





